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ADVERTISEMENT. 



i^HOULD any onct)e curious enough to ^mv 
quire, why the following letters (which were • 

originally written for the private inflrucflioA 
.of a daughter) are now offered to theputv 
lic, the author has only this to anfwer, that, 
1 ,as they had contributed, ina greatmeafure, 
]f to form the c^arafter of a young lady, who * 

' -not only in the partial opinion of a fond 
Lparent^ . but even in the imt)artial judgment 
rf;6if, the world, is allowed to be one of the 
mofl accompjljfhed women of the age, flie 
[ was defirpus of putting them into the hands 
of her younger daughters, which could not 
be fo conveniently done in manufcript, as g 

)f' in print. , S 

Befides, flie' was made to believe, that 
they might be of fome little ufe to the fe^ 
I ^ale fex in general; becaufe, though all i 

\ mothers were as willing, and many were Li 

more capable than her to direft the educa- I 

j tion, and form the manners of their jvi 

1 daughters, yet that few had fo much leifui'e 1| 

L 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

to digeft their inftruftions into a regular 
method. By this, however, fhe does not 
m-eanto infinuate, that (he has been ftrixftly 
metliodical ; flie is fenfible flie has not ; 
though, fhe flatters herfelf, flie has been 
fufficiently fo to avoid all perplexity and 
confufion* ~ 

Nor does" ftie pretend to have exhaufted 
the fubjeft, or to have laid down fuch a 
perfeft plan of female education, as will 
exaftly fuitthe temper and capacities of all 
young ladies ; thefe are fo infinitely various 
and difFefent^. that lio Angle plan, ho^vever 
.comprehenfive, canpoffibly anfwer the pur- 
poih- ^Tis the duty of ev^ty nlother to 
infift particularly on the acquiution of thofc 
accomplifliments, which arp mofl; fuitablc 
to her c^aughter's rank and ftation, and on 
the . correftion of thofe foiblds, to which 
ihe is naturally jnofl: inclined. ' i 

. . For this reafon it is, that the author of J 
thefe letters has been more ditfvife' on fotne i 
lubjetSls^ and ^lo^e concile oil others,, than, ; 
without this diPdinStion, might feem to be 
proper. But, though flie has endeavoured 
to adapt her inllrucHons to the capacity of 
4;he yoino* lady, to whom they w:crc at 
.jfirfl: addrefled, yet flie imagines, that, by a 
little \ ariaiioir, they'muy be eafily accom- 
modated to ti.ct of any other, 

lu a word, flie ii.uc Ltceniptcd, atccrding 
to her ue..k abillt.tG, to lecommend the 
ftudy and pradice of ^11 thofe virtues and 
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A P V E R T I S E M E N T . 

goodqudities, which, in her opinion, cou- 
ftitutc the charader of a polite and accom- 
plifhed lady .J and if, in this attempt, flic 
efcape cenfure, flic does not afpire to fame. 
From the former, flic hopes, the indulgence, 
which the good-natured part of the world 
have ever fliewn to the female fex, will, in 
fome meafure, protedt her ; and to the 
latter, flie is not vain enough (though a 
-Woman) to think flie has any jufl: pretence. 
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MOTHER TO HER DAUQHTER. 



LETTER L 

From Portia to her Daughter Sophia. 

MY DEAR SOPHY, 



w, 



HILE you lived under my imme- 
diate care and infpeftion, I endeavoui^ed 
Xor fet before you a ^ood example, and to 
inftil into your tender mind fuch maxims 
of virtue and prudence, as were fuitable to 
your age and capacity. — ^But now that you 
are fettled in Mrs. Bromley's boarding- 
fchpol, 1 can no longer fbllbw this method 
of inftruclion* Howt^ver, what I cannot 
perform in perfon, I will endeavour to fup- 
ply by letters. For, though you are re- 
moved but of my fight, you ai-e not, ibr all 
that, ;bani{hed from my thoughts. On the 
contrary, you are more in them now th^.n 
^vcr. I feel my concern for your happi- 
nefs rather' increafed than diminiihed by 
B 



14 L ET T E R I. 

abfence ; and I confefs, that nothing- in this 
world would give me lb much pleafure, as 
to fee you, one day, prove an accompliftied 
woman. To enable you to become fuch, 
no advantages of education fhall be want- 
ing. Mrs> Bromley is a woman of fuch 
approved abilities and fidelity, that there 
is no danger of any negleft on her part ; 
and ^he befl advice and direftions I can 
give, yon fhall receive in a feries of letters, 
which I propofe to write to you from time 
to time ; and, I hope, I fhall have the plea-^ 
lure of feeing the good effeft they have 
upon you, by your daily improvement in 
knov/ ledge and virtue, 

Firfl of all, then, my dear Sophy, let me 
advife you to obey Mrs. Bromley in every 
-thingfhe commands. She is a jrentlewoman * 
of lb much good fenfe, that fhe w^ill defire 
you to do notliing but -what is rcafbnable ; 
and, I know, fhe will explain to you the 
rearonablenefs of all her injun<llions, where 
you are able to comprehcrid it ; and, where 
you are not, yont mufltakc it for granted^ 
that they are for your real rntcrefl and ad- 
vantage. In a word, you mulj behave to 
her with all the refpcA and obedience of a 
child ; as, I am confident, fhe v/itt tre^ft 
you with all the affeiftion imd tenderncfs of 
a parent. Your next care muft be to pro- 
cure the love and efteem' of your fchool- 
fellows, b^/an inolfenfive and obliging beha- 
viour . Hart iSinAwdy 5 %eak ill xff iiobotfy- j 
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tdji i^o Ji«ft cdT 33%y body ; bufc de^ tQ every 
cm« all tiie kind aod civil otfllces yaii can*. 
Ljriag^ indeed, is a vice, I nevei' found you 
g;uiity ©f ; aod, I believe, I might have 
{pared my advice on tkat hpad. 

But there is another vice, againft which 
I would caution you, I mean tale bearing* ; 
nattttati ever perceived you more inclined 
to this vicetlian any other, but bccaufe you 
will now, perhaps, be under ftrongcr temp- 
tations to the cammiffion of it ; and be- 
caufe, of all others, it v/ill render you moit 
odious to your comp^nians- 'Ihe natcre 
and limitations of this vice I (Irall explain to 
yoM mors fully in foine fucceeding letter, 
when you will be more capable of under- 
&SLVidmgmc^ As many of your comp?< iiorn; 
arc mucli older than you, and farther ad- 
vaaced in their learnino;, take care to pi;y 
them that relpeit and dcfbreiLcc v/^hich is 
due to their fuperior age sud knowledge j 
elpecially, if, at any time, they are. em- 
ployed by the govcrnels or teachers to di- 
red you in your talliS- 

I hdve got a thoufand things beiJdes to 
fay td you, but tbefc maft be tlie iubje^fls 
of fbme ftiture letters* Let me advifc you, 
hcwvevcr, before I conclude, to be pundlwal 
in faying your prayers every morning and 
evening. You know I gave you peremptory 
inftruftions on this head at parting, and, I 
hopCy you will not forget them, i expeft 
t% hear a good account of your behaviour 
B 2 
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and improvement from Mrs. Bromley, who 
has promifed ta write to me now and then* 
Farewel, my dear 5ophy : may God AL- 
niighty blefs you, and prcfervc you fi^onsi 
all evil ! I ever am 

Your afFedionate mother, 

POUTIA* 



I 



LETTER n. 

MY DEAK SOPHY, 



HAD lately the pleafure <yf hearing froni 
Mrs. Bromley that you make great progrefs 
in leaning your Engli(h, and that fhe ex- 
pefts you will foon be one of the beft read- 
ers in the fchool. To be able to read with 
propriety is certainly a very genteel accom- 
plifhment, and not lb eafy to be acquired 
as moll people imagine ; and, perhaps, . you 
will not find one woman in five hundred 
that is poflefled of it. There are fo maay 
feulty ways of reading, which young peo- 
ple are apt to run into, that it is difficult to 
avoid them all ; and when, once a bad habit 
is contracted, it is almoft impoflible to cor- 
red; it. 

There is your aunt Filmer, who reads 
with fuch a canting tone as grates the ears 
of the whole company. She has frequcntl^r 
almoft lung me to fleep, though reading oj^c 



On reading, 1? 

of the ittdtt diverting books in the TTorld. 
Your coufin Pulteney, you know, reads 
'with fuch hurry and rapidity, and fuch ne- 
\ gleft of the proper flops and paufes, that the 
I moft attentive hearer cannot underftand 
one fentence fte pronotmces } whllil Mrs. 
Dafh>vood reads iilluch a flow and flovenly 
^tianner, and draws out the words to flich 
an immoderate length, that nobody has pa- 
tience to ibllow her. Mrs. Nugent reads 
tv^ith fneh a loud and fhrill voice as fluns 
the ears of tlie whole audience. It might 
do very well in a public aflemtly, but is 
altogether unfit for a tea table ; whereas 
Mifs Littleton's accent is fo faint and feeble, 
that you muft apply j^onr ear almofl to her 
mouth, before you can underftand the fab- 
jeft. 

I would therefore, have you form yourt 
felf upon the example of your governefs, 
. ^who, indeed, is one of the befl readers I 
ever heard- She reads with the fame cafy 
natural voice as fhe ufes in converra.tion. 
She obferves the flops and paufes with great 
exadtnefs. She reads fp Cow as to be eafily 
underftood by any perlbn, who vv^ill give a 
proper attention^ and is not abfolutely dall ; 
and yet fo faft, as not to difgrnT: thofe of 
the quickefl apprehenfion. Her voice ihe 
. carefully adapt;s to the number and extent 
. of her audience. When ihe reads lo^a largc^ 
company, her voice is high without beiiXg* 
drill ; when to a fmall one, it is Iom-, but 
B 3 
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withal diftinft. In a word, flic is a comr' 
plete miftrefs of the art of reading ; and 
you cannot fail to become £6 too, if you 
imitate her manner, and follow her di- 
reftions. There are, befides, fome niceties 
in reading; which, I am afraid, are above 
your comprehenfion at prefent ; but when 
you are farther advanced in your learning, 
I will explain them to you in fbme future 
letter. Your papa, your brothers, and 
fillers join me in offering our love to you. 

I am, 

Your aiFeftionate mother, 

POKTIA* 



LETTER HL 

MT DEAR SOPHY, 



A HERE is nothing gives me fb much 
pleafure as to hear of your happinefs and 
welfare, and your daily improvement in 
learning. If I know piy own heart, I have 
an equal aifedicn for all my children ; but 
whatever be the reafbn, I always receive 
greater pleafure from hearing an account 
of your improvement, than from feeing that 
of your little fifters and brothers, who are 
immediately under my eye. Whether this 
be owing to fome partial fondnefs for you, 



A>r that my affcftion is ftrcngthcned and iiw 
creafed by abfence^ I cannot tell: but fo it 
is in fad:* It was, therefore, my dear, 
with the greateft joy I received a letter 
lately from Mrs. Bromley, informing me 
of the quick progrefs you make in writing, 
and that I might foon expeft to receive a 
letter from yourfelf. When it comes, it 
will be a ne>v addition to my happinefs. 

Writing, my dear, is one of the moft 
ufeful arts that ever was invented. Were 
it not for this art, the knowledge of every 
perfon would be confined within the narrow 
circle of his own experience and obferva- 
tion ; but by means of this, we can enjoy tlie 
knowledge and difcov cries of all thoie who 
have lived before us, and, in fbme meafure, 
make them our own. By means of this art, 
you may converfe with your friend, though 
removed to the moft diftant corner of the 
world, almoft as well as if perfonally pre- 
fent. By means of this art, you will be en- 
abled to correfpond with me, and to inform 
me of all your wants and defires ; whereas 
you are now obliged to employ Mrs. Brom- 
ley, to whom, perhaps, you do not choofe 
to open your mindrfo freely as to me. By 
means of this art, you can preferve on pa- 
per whatever you read, hear, or fee, that 
is worth remembring ; and which It would 
otherwife be impoffible to treafure up in 
your memory. 

But it is not only an ufeful, it is likev/lfe 



So t«rTf« m. 

ft poKte (fttaRficittcwi ; ncfr fbtmtd afrjr ot?fe 
pretend tor the ehttrafter df ait at€ampltfked 
'waman^ wha camiot write a diftitld' and 
legible hand. Let me, therefore, advife 
you, ttiy cfear Sdphy, tabe* remarkably care- 
ful and diligent in learning the art of wri- 
tings. Follow the direftidns (if ytmr mas- 
ter, whd, I prefume, Will fay before you 
the mdft perfe<ft copiei? attd examples. Of 
ail the various hands, a rdund hand ii?, in 
toy opinidn, the mdft proper ; fbr when 
you are a miftref^ of that, you may, with 
great eafc, fearn either a neat rmming, or 
ftafian hand; but if yoru begin with the lat- 
ter, yoti literver can arrive a(t afify degree of 
perffedtioti iti the foritier. When you write 
ne/er be in a hurry, boft: proceed xvith the 
greateft care and deliberation : alwayisr write 
as well as you can, and then yotn- hand will 
be ftill improving ; for if you do not, in- 
itead of improving:, it Witl, every day, be- 
come worfe. 1 have fent vmi Entick'^s 
diftionary^ to aflift you in Iprellingr for, 
before you pnt pen to paper, you ninft re- 
folve not to indulge yourfdf In the wrong 
Ipelling of a fmgle word : and if you faith-^ 
fully obferve this ruIeTor a fhort time, you 
V/ill foon be able to fpell any word without 
the help of a didionary. Nothing, indeed, 
i<j more unworthy the char after of a gen- 
tlewoman, than falfe Ipelling : and yet, in 
tills relpsft, I am forry to fay it, moll of 
our fcx are 0iamcfully guilty ; and fome of 



th^n too, whom I know to be perfbns of 
excellent good fcnfe ami diftinguiflied abi- 
lities : but this mull have been owing to 
bad habits contraifted in their youth, of 
which they vifcrt never afterwards able to 
get the better- It is therefore your part to 
prevent, what it is fo extremely difficult to 
corred* Farcwel, my Dear Sophy, and 
be aflured that I ever am 

Your affeftionate mother, 

Portia* 



LETTER IV. 

Fro;72 Sophia to her mother PoRTlAf 

PEAR MAMMA, 

A HAV^i all your letters lying by me : I 
read theiii carefully every morning. I am 
obliged to you for the good advice you give 
me J and I will endeavour to follow it. I 
am not able to tell you, Mamma, how I 
was aiFefted', when I read the love and af* 
fejdion you exprels for me : all I can fay is^ 
that I wept for joy. God grant 1 may prove 
as good a woman as you wifh me to be ! it 
Ihall always be my endeavour to become 
fuch. I live, very happily ; my fchool fel- 
lows are very fond of me, and Mrs. Brom- 
ley is,very kind and caxeful. I am learning 
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EngHihy fewing, ^iw^ting, oyfAqFing^ andi 
dancing: aadMrs* Bromley iUys I (hall ib^a 
begini ta Icaija French. 

I.w(Hild[ have written te/jBoii bcfare now j 
but, you know^ youi forbad© mfi^ afc part- 
ing, to fendr you aay letters, till 1 cQuId 
write a pretty good hand. I anv a&add, you 
will thittk it ftin very indifferent j but I 
have written as well as I cQuld, and,, I 
hope, I fhall ioiprove daily. I have followed 
your direftions in fpellingj for I have fcarce 
written one word without looking for it in 
the di(3:ionary which you fent me, and for 
which I am obliged to you : but if I have 
made any miftakcSy you will be fo good as 
to let me know in your next letter. Pleafe 
to ofler my duty to my papa, and my kind 
love to my brothers and filters, I am, my 
d^iir Mamma, 

Your dutiful daughter^ 
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LETTER V* 

From Po&TiA te her daughUP- Sof HIX» 

MY DEAH SOPHY^ 



RECEIVED your letter fome weeks ago. 
You know I love you, and therefore I need 
not, indeed I cannot, tcU you, bow much 



plekTure it gave me. I am glad to hear 
tbat you live andfuch good terms with your • 
governefe and fcho<>l fellows,; and^ you 
may be affured, y6u will always continue 
to dofb, if you follow the direftionsi gave 
you in my firft letter • You have been re- 
maiiably carefuil in ipelling ; for I do not 
obfcrve a ^ngle inftance of falfe fpelling 
througb the whole of your letter. You are 
more improved in your writing than I could 
have expefted : and I hope you will be as 
diligent in the other parts of your educa- 
tion; particularly in cyphering, which yov| 
write me you are now learning. 

Of all the various qualifications of an ac- 
compliflied woman, there is not any one 
more ufeful and necefTary than cyphering. 
Without tills, you muft depend upon your 
memory for every farthing of money that 
pafTes through your liands. Without tliis,you 
can neither keep an account of the money 
you receive from me, nor of what you ex- 
pend yourfelf. Without this, you will be 
in danger of been cheated by every peribn 
you deal with. Without this, you will not 
De able to affift me in the management of 
om- family, which, howcv^er, I cxpeft you 
jfhould be in a few years; and ftill lefs will 
you be able to fuperintend the economy of 
your own, when, in the courfe of Provi- 
dence, you come to be miftreft of one. In 
a word, without this, you v/ill be altoge- 
ther unqualified for fevcral of the moft im- 
portant duties in life, 
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Let me therefore perfuade yoii, my dear 
Sophy, to give particular attention to your 
cyphering, and to acquire fuch a competent 
knowledge in this ufeful art, as is proper 
for a woman. I fay a woman ; for it is 
not neceffary that fhe fliould underftand it 
fo perfeftly as a man : as her fphere of ac^ 
tion is more confined, fo her knowledge, in 
this refpeft, (hould be more confined like- 
wife. You ought, however, I think, to be 
a complete miftrefs of the four fimple rules 
of arithmetic, the rule of proportion, and 
a plain method of book- keeping, together 
with fome knowledge of fraftions, vulgar 
and decimal ; which laft will be of great 
ufe in rendering your accounts more fhort 
and expeditious. And I would advife you 
to begin to keep a diftinft account of all 
the money you receive or lay out, and, in- 
deed, of every thing belonging to you that 
can be numbered ; as foon, I mean, as you 
• have acquired a knowledge of cyphering 
fufficient for this purpofe. By this means 
you will, at once, imprefs the rules of a- 
rithmetic more deeply in your memory, and 
infenfibly acquire fuch a habit of accuracy 
and regularity, as will be of great fervice 
to you in your future conduft. At prefent 
I have nothing further to add, but to re- 
commend you to the care apd proteftion of 
Almighty God. I am, my dear Sophy, 

Your affedionate mother, 

Portia, 
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LETTER VI. 

J3y a letter I lately received from Mrs. 
Bromley, I had the pleafure of hearing of 
your welfare, and ;of the great improve- 
ment you make in, dancing. 1 his is one of 
the moft genteel and polite iccompli/hments 
which a young lafly can poflefs. It will give 
a natural, eafy, and graceful air to all the 
jnotions of your body, and enable you to 
behave in company with a modefl: aflurance 
,and addrefs, Biefides, it is an art in which 
you will frequently be obliged to fliew your 
fkill in the fafhionable balls and alTemblies, 
to which your birth and connexions will 
intitle you to be introduced; and to appear 
ignorant or awkward on thefe occafions 
.could nc^ fail to put you to the blufh. It 
5will likcwiUb coAribute greatly to your 
health, as it is a kind vof.exercife which you 
may take when the badncfs of the weather, 
fyr other circumftances, hinder you from 
going abroad. 

I therefore expe&y my dear Sophy, that 
you will apply to yourdanciirg with great 
car-e and diligence; and^ indeed, it will re- 
quire your greateft care a^d diligerxe to 
render yourlelf a camplcte miftreik of this 
art. Dancing is not fuch a trifling and in- 
significant quaiificatibn, nor yet lb e^fy to 
C 
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be acquired, as many people imagine. It 
does not coniifl nierely in the management 
of the lieeis, as it is ufually termed : No ; 
it comprehends every motion, every get 
ture, every attitude of the body ; and Ihie 
who cannot walk, or iland, or even fit in a 
genteel, graceful manner, does not deferve 
the name of a good dancer^ There is La- 
dy Waddlepace, who pretends to under^ 
ftand all the different figures in dancing, 
and poflibly fhe does fo j but ilill fhe has 
fuch an hobbling and awkward gait, as 
plainly fhows that flie has no conception oF 
what is meant by elegant and graceful mo- 
tion : whilft: her daughter, when flie ftands 
or fits, does not know how to hold her head,, 
her hands, or any other part of her body, 
but appears as unmeaning as a lifelefs ftatue. 
But do not miftake me: though I cautiou 
you againft an awkward and flovenly man- 
ner, I do not mean that you ftiould run into 
the oppofite extreme of a precife and affefted 
One, nor acquire a fiighty and ja^unty air, 
which are no lefs ridiculous, Lady Muf- 
grave is fo ftiff and conibrained, that you 
would almoft take her for a living machine 
and Mifs Bobadil*s gait is fo extremely 
iprightly and fpirited, that, whenever fhe 
begins to walk, you would imagine ftie is 
going to dance; All tliefe, my dear, are 
•faults, which you oaght carefully to avoid. 
Imitate your governefs, who has as polite 
and genteel a manner as any woman I ever 



iaw ; aiid you ^ill infcnfibly acquire the 
fame eafy and graceful carriage. At pre^ 
ient I have no more to add, but that I ever 

Your affe&ionate mother, 

P01.TIA. 



LETTER VU. 

Mir D£A|L SOJPHY, 



iXST week, I received a letter fi-om 
Mrs. Bromley, igiving me an account of 
your health, and the great progrefs you 
make in all the dintrent parts of your edu- 
<:ation, efpecially in drawing ; for which, 
ihe fays, you difcover a particular tafte. 
The plcafure this gave me, is more eafdy 
felt than exprefled. Every ftep you ad- 
vance in your learning is a new addition to 
my happinefi. Your education has opened 
to me a frefti fource of pleafure, to which 
I was formerly an entire fir anger. Go on, 
my dear Sophy, thus to render me the hap- 
•picfl of mothers, by making yoarfeif an 
accomplifhed woman : and no young lady 
xleferves this honourable charafter without 
:SL competent knowledge in the art of draw^ 
ing. Were it only to be confidered as an 
'innocent axpufement ; yet,, even in this lights 
would it merit *|?our- attention ; for inhot* 
C 2 ^ 
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cent amufements are of more impoiifaiice 
to our happinefs, and perhaps to our virtue 
too, than many people imagine. The moflr 
aftive and buly ftations of life have ftill 
fome intervals of reft^ fbme hours gf leifure. 
The body as well as the mind requires it^ 
And, if thefe are not employed in innocent 
amufements, tliey will jeither. lie heavy on 
our hands, and, inftead of raifing, dcprefs 
our fpirits; or, what isw6rfe, tempt us to 
kill the time^ as it is called, by fuch amufe- 
ments as are far from being imioctnt, 

But, my dear, drawing is not only an in- 
nocent amufement: it is more; it is an nfe- 
ful qualification. It will excrcife,^ delight, 
and improve your iniagination, by lillrng it 
with the images of isvJcry thing that is t eau- 
tiful or curious, in the works of art. or na- 
ture* It will ftrengthcn and correal ycair 
judgment, by obliging you to examine the 
objefts you copy, with greater care and ac- 
curacy than you would otherwife have done ; 
and it may fometimes be an afliftance to 
your memory, as it will enable you to take 
down on paper a greater variety of objefts, 
or circumftances of the fame objedl, than 
it would be eafy, or, perhaps, poffible to 
remember. It will likewife be of great ufc , 
in furnifhing you with beautiful patterns 
and defigns for fewing, which thofe who 
are ignorant of this art muft borrow from 
others, without being able to judge whc-* 
thcr they are good or ba4« 



But I have neither tunc nor inclination 
to enumerate all the advantages which a 
young lady may derive from the art of 
drawing. What I have>faid however, will, 
I hope, be fufficient to kindle in you a de- 
fire 0f acquiring an accomplilhment, at once 
£0 ufcful and genteeL I>have an entire con- 
fidence in the abilities of your inftruftor, as 
I know he is a perfeft mafter of the art of 
drawing ; and therefore I will not pretend 
to give you any particular diredtions. Al- 
low me only to give you one general advice, 
which is this : let the objefts from which 
you copy, be chiefly the works of nature ; 
or, at leaft, fuch works of art, as are faith- 
ful imitations of nature ; and carefully avoid 
every thing that is unatural, whimfical, or 
romantic, as moft Chinefe drawings are. 
To imitate the former, has a natural ten- 
dency to improve the tafle : to copy the lat- 
ter, has as natural a tendency to corrupt and 
pervert it. Farewel, my dear Sophy, may 
God Almighty blefs you! and be aflured, 
that your happinefs is dearer to me than my 
own. I ever am, 

• Your affeftionate mother, 

Portia. 
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LETTER Vni. 



MY DEAR SOPHY, 



M. 



.RS. Bromley writes me, that yon ard 
become a great proficient both in vocal and 
inftrumental mufic. This though not the 
moft ufefiil, is certainly one of the moft 
genteel qualifications whicTi a young lady- 
can poflefe. It is, of all others, the moft 
agreeable amufemcntf the moft pleafant re- 
creation ; and fhe that underftands muiic, 
need never complain, that her time lies hea- 
vy on her hand. It is; at once, the beft pre- 
ventive, and the moft efFeftual cure for me- 
lancholy and low fpirits j as it can banifh ev- 
ery gloomy and defponding thought, and 
infpire us with cheerfulnefs and good hn- 
jnour. 

The power of mufic over the human mind 
is very furprifing, and almoft irrefiftible. 
When we are deprefled with forrow and 
jp-ief, it can cheer and enliven our drooping 
Spirits. When we are elated with excdSiye 
and immoderate joy (for joy may be unmo- 
derate and even dangerous), it can allay the 
violence of the paflion, bring us down from 
the giddy height, and reduce us to a ftate 
of pleafing tranquility. If inflamed with an- 
ger, or boiling with rage, it can foften and 
melt us into pity and compaffion. In a word 
hatred, malice, envy, a^d every other vi- 
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cious paflion may, by the power of mufic, 
be prefently baniftied, or, at leaft, charmed 
and allayed for a while ; and, if the charm 
be frequently repeated, they may at laft be 
overcome. 

Thefe, my dear, are a few of the many 
advantages which may be derived from mu- 
lic. But all this is only meant with regard 
to thafe who have a ta/te for mufic, or, as 
it is commonly called, 2Lgood ear ; for there 
are feme people £b utterly devoid of this 
tafte^ that they can make no other diflino 
tion of founds, than that of more or lefs 
loud. To them, the noife of a blackUnith's 
hammer, and the fineft airs of the violin, 
are the fame. Of this clafs is Lady Betty 
Dudley, who though fhe comes to the 
opera, becaufe it is the fafhion, yet confeiTes 
fhe receives no more pleafure from the finefl 
concert of mufic, than from the rattling of 
her coach ; whilft a perfon of a good ear, 
improved by praftice, receives from fuch 
ah entertainment the mofl exquifite and re- 
fined pleafure ; perhaps the mofl refined 
-that can be enjoyed in this world, except 
that of doing a good action. 

A great deal more, my dear, might he 
added in praife of mufic ; but that would 
be needlefs, as I am writing to one, who, 
of her own accord, is fufficiently fond of it. 
As moil young ladies are taught to play on 
the harpfichord and guitar, I expecfl you 
will learn to perform on both thefe inflru- 
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mcnts, eQ>ecially the firft. ButftUlIwoulcl 
have you to apply your chief attention to 
ypcal mufic, becaufe, in its pcrfeaion, it is 
jpf a far more excellent natu^re than that 
which is merely inftrumental ; the merit 
of the latter being always determined hy 
its approach to the former. A fine finger 
is much more efteemed than a fldlfiil or- 
ganift. At the fame time that (he affords 
greater pleafure to her hearers, flae reflefts 
greater honour upon herfelf. The accom- 
plifhment is more perfonal. 

After all, my dear Sophy, I do not mean 
that you fiiould apply to your mufic fo as 
to negleft the other parts of your education; 
nor do I expeft that you ftiould arrive at 
the higheft degree of perfeftion in this, or 
in any other accompliftiment. It is no fhame 
for a young lady to be out-done in voice or 
judgment by an qpera-finger ; or in danc- 
i^g^ by one who performs upon the ftage ; 
nor indeed, in any other art, by one who is 
. a complete mafter of it : who has employed 
the greateft part, if not the whole, of his 
time, in learning it; and gets his livelihood 
by praftifing and teaching it. Perhaps, on 
the contrary, it would be a fhame for her 
to be equal tq/any one of thefe in their re- 
fpe£live arts ; becaufe, in that cafe, ftie 
muft be fuppofed to have employed more 
time in it, than is conliftent with her learn- 
ing all the other pai'ts of z complete education. 
, The bufincfs of a young lady is to acquire 
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iiich a competent knowledge of allthefe po-» 
lite accompliflunents, a^ to be able, upon 
occafion, to perform decently herfelf, and 
to judge with difcermnent of the perform- 
ances of others. She who is a mere finger, 
a mere dancer, a mere drawer, or, indeed, 
a mere any thing, has no title to the cha- 
TdCter of an a<tcolnpliffied woman. That is 
comppfed of a competent knowledge of 
thefe and every other polite accomplifhment^ 
heightened and hnproved by company and 
converfation. 

I have a great many other things to fay 
to you ; but, as my letter is already too 
long^ I miift referve them for another oc- 
cafion. Your papa, your brothers and fiC- 
terS) join me in wifhing you all manner of 
liappinefs« I am, my de^ Sophy, 

Your afFe&ionate mother, 

POKTIA, 



LETTER IX, 

Ftom Sophia to her mother Portia^ 

1>EA1L MAMMA, * 

XT is now more than a month, I think, 
fince I received your laft letter. I am glad 
that Mrs. Bromley gives you fo favourable 
an account of the progrefs I miike in muilc ; 
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perhaps it is more than J defervc. I can 6|p- 
ly fay, that I fhall do all thati licis in nay 
power, tp learn this and every other thing 
you dcfire me. I am greatly obliged to you 
for the good advice and dired:ions you 
Jiave given me in your fev^ral lett^s j il; 
ihall always be my conftant end?avovir to 
pbferve them. As you are pkafed to fay, 
that nothing gives you greater pjeafur^ than 
to hear of my improvement; (b, yoi^ may 
be afTured, nothing gives me fp great plea.- 
fure as to receive your approbation. For, 
though I ani fenfible of the ufefuln^fs and im- 
portance of all the different accpmplifh- 
ments, which you recommend to mc ; yet 
if I know my own heart, I think it is rather 
from a prolpeft of making you happy, than 
from any regard to my own intereft, that I 
apply to my learning with fo much pleafure 
and diligence. How happy am I in having 
a mother, who places her chief delight in 
the welfare, of he^ children ! God grant 1 
may never render myfelf unworthy of fo 
good a parent I I hope I never fliall. 

I have been learning French for a con- 
liderable time paft, and my mafter feems 
to be very well fatisfied with my progrefs. 
He has lately put intJo my hands Gil Bias 
and the Diable Boiteux, both which, I think, 
are hi^ly entertaining and improving. Be 
So good as to write me your opinion of the 
matter, and whether you think the advan- 
tages I maylre^ frojn a knowledge of thi3 
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language, will be Cv&cicnt to reward the 
time and labour which arc neceffary to ao 
quire it ; for I would not willingly throw 
away more time upon aiay jJart of my edu^ 
cation than it really defervcs. Pleafe to 
j)refent niy duty tb my papa, and my love 
to my flfters.and brothers, { am, dear 
^ammai 

ybiir dutifiil d wg;hter , 
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LIITTER Xt 
From Portia to ker Daughter Sophia, 

MY PEAB. SOPHY, : , ^ 



H, 



Low happy did yoiir letter make me! 
Perhaps I read it with the eyes of a fond 
parent, but, I thought, I perceived in it 
goQd fenie, dutifulnefs, love, gratitude, 
and every other virtuous afFeftion^ AVhat 
a biefling it is to have a good child ! Let 
thofe declare whom heaven hath fo highly 
favoured : or rather let them feel ; for it is 
a beart-felt joy, not to. be exprefled, I am 
^ad to hear that y^u are £q far advanced 
in Jearaing the French tongue, as it is an 
acfempliriiment which eveiw young lady 
ought to poflefs. It is now bicome fo much 
^he language of the felh^wabje world, tha$ 
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they who cannot riead iand write, and eve* 
ipeak it on occafion, muft make a very 
awkward figure in polite company, and be 
frequently put to the bluih. Nor is it 
the fafhionahle language in this nation only; 
it is fuch likewife in almoft all the nations 
of the world: fo that, if you ihould have 
occafion to correfpond with any perfon in 
foreign countries, who does not underftand 
Englifti, you can do it in French. But what 
JL confider as. the chief advantage, is, that 
it will give youj^ccefs to a variety of French 
authors, which are not tranilated into Eng- 
lilh, or, at leaft, not with the true fpirit of 
the originals. Though the French are cer- 
tainly inferior to us in the more folid and 
ufeful parts of learning, yet, in others, they 
4eem to excel us : particularly in genteel 
comedy ; of which Moliere is an undeniable 
proof; a3 you will perceive when you are 
abte to judge of the beauties of compofi^ 
tion ; for we have no comic writer who has 
painted luch a variety of charafters, or 
finiflied particular ones fo highly. 

After all, my dear Sophy, let not your 
ftudying the French make you negleft the 
Englifti, which is, by -fer, the liioft exce^ 
lent language of the two : and^ though it 
were not, ftill as it is your motlier-toi 
it would be a greater (hame for yau 
ignorant of it^than of any foreign Ian 
whatever. Ccfald a young lady write French 
gs wpU 2^s Madame de Sevi^e herfelf, yet 
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if A€ c^uld pot write gocwi Englifli, I Aoulit 
think fte. bad employed her time to very 
[ittle^ or J indeed, to vwy b^ purpofe. I 
would much rather have you to write good 
En^ifti %nd indiftwent French, than excel- 
iei^ French and had Englilh : though, I 
ima^ne^ it is very pofliblc for you to acquirt) 
a p^rfe& jcnowledge of both languages. I 
OEkly mean, that, in cafe of a competition, 
ypu fhould always give the preference to the 
Englifh. \t pr^fent I have no more to add 
but that I ever aqi, 

Yoxu: afFcitionate mother, 

Portia. 
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From Portia t0 lu:r iaughter SopHiA. 

MT PEAjpi SOPHY, 

1 HAD, lately, the pleafure of hearing 
from Mrs. Bromley, that you are d^ily 
improving in all the diiferenjt branches of 
your education, and particularly in geogra- 
phy, which, flie fays^, you have been learn- 
ing for fome months pafl. This is an ac- 
compliflunent equally ufeful and genteel j 
but in wl>icho I am forry to fay it, moft pf 
our fex are ihamefiilly deficient ; &s I could 
prove by a va:iriety of examples, Ypijr aunt 
D 
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belavai has frequently afked me whether 
Conftantinople lay in x\fia or Africa, and. a 
thoufand other queftions nolefs ridiculous. 
Mifs Fenton, whofe wit is "greater than her 
knowledge, and her vanity greater than 
both, is perpetually committing blunclers of 
this kind. Mr: Grenville happened, the 
other day, to be reading the news-papers to 
a large company, and, among other articles 
one from Warfaw, giving an account of a 
certain nobleman, v/ho, for feme flight 
caufe, had divorced his lady. He had no 
fooner finiflicd, th*an Mifs, with her ufual 
forwardnefs, obferved that thefe Spaniards 
were Cie worft hufbands in the world. Sorae 
of the company fmilci, others blufhed, and 
the reft remained demurely grave. Mifs, 
perceiv^ing her error, was confounded and 
^bafhed. But the gentleman, out of his 
great humanity, endeavoured to apologi:?e 
for her, as well as he could, by adding, 
that the young lady's remark was very jufl; 
that, though the place mentioned in tKe 
fiews-papcrs was the chief city of Poland^ 
he believed thjsre was a town of the fame 
name fomewhere in Spain, and it M^as a ve-* 
ry eafy matter to miftake the one for the ch 
ther. Into fuch Oiamefiil blunders do young 
ladies frequently fall, from their ignorance 
of geography ; and to fuch pitiful fhifts muft 
their friends have recourfe to fave them 
the blafh of confe^.ng their ignorance.. Bat 
the knowledge of geography will effedually 
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pi'cvent your committing any blunders of 
this kind, as it will teach you the names of 
ail the principal towns in the world. Nor 
is this all ; it will farther acquaint you 
with the climate, the foil, and produce of 
all the different parts of the earth ; and with 
the cuftoms, manners, government^ arv4 
religion of the fe^ eral inhabitants ;. by which 
means you will be enabled to talk pertinently 
on moll fubjeAs that occur in converfation. 
But there' is ftill a higher part of geogra- 
phy, which, .however, I dont think to be a- 
bove the capacity of a young lady ; I mean 
that which treats of the figure of the earth; 
of its turning round its own axis (I think, 
they call it) once in twenty- four hours^ 
which occafions the fncceflion of day and 
night ; and round the fun once a year, 
which caufes the regular changes of the fea- 
fbns : befides a variety of other truths, equal- 
ly ciirious and entertaining, whichwill gi eat- 
ly open and enlarge yolir mind, and free it 
from a thoufand prejudices, that cloud the 
minds of the ignorant* What an infinite 
pleafure is it for a lady to (it in her own 
room, and, by the ufe of the globe or maps, 
to examine all the various parts of the earth, 
and to travel, as it were, in the fpace of a 
few hours, over the whole world ! In a 
word, the advantages arifing fi'om the know- 
ledge of geography are many, and almolt 
innumerable. Nor is it valuable merely on 
i^s own account; it has likewife a cloie con- 
D 2 
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A^aidtt With, titid a grdat inflU(itt<JC ott 6fh» 
ftudles ; paticukf ly that of hiftory, which 
it is impoffibic thoroughly to nnderftattd 
Without it, tt^ 1 fliall endeavour to fhew you 
in GoftxkC future letter. Mean whik I con* 
dude, by rdGommeHding ydu to the pro* 
l^sdion of Almighty God, and I atn, 
Your ^€£ki&iiat€ mother, 

PoATM. 



s, 



LETTER Xn. 

WY DEAH SOPHY, 



^OME week* ago, 1 received a letter from 
Mrs. Bromley, in which fee ctimiaends 
you for the fweetacfs of your temper, and 
your great improvement in the needle. To 
fay that I was glad on this occafion, is flat 
and unmeaning: I was over-joyed; I felt an 
emotion of pleafur^, known only to thofe 
who have a daughter whom they love with 
the fame warmth of afFeAion. Go pn, my 
dear Sophy, thus to increafe tlie happinefs 
of your mother, by confulting your own in-* 
tereft; and, indeed, you cannot confult it 
more effettually, than by making yourfelf 
a complete miftrefs of the needle. 

For tliough there are many other female 
aceomplifhments more fhowy and fpecious, 
yet there is not any one more ufefol; nay, 
I may venture to iay, there is none equall;^ 
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fo. What an infinite number of the female 
fbx, and, perhaps, the moft virtuous part 
of it too, live by the needle? How greatly 
docs it contribute to render our perfons 
more decent, more agreeable, and more 
beautiful ? What a furprifing difference is 
there between the appearance of Lady Mor- 
ton whom you have often feen at church, 
and Dol Common, the cinder-wench. And 
yet this difference is chiefly owing to drcfs j 
and drefs depends chiefly on the needle. 
Befides, as you advance, you will have fuch 
patterns fet you for fewing, as will, at once, 
entertain and improve your fancy and ena- 
ble you the better to learn the art of draw- 
ing, which is one of the higheft parts of 
your education. 

After all, my dear, I do not defire yon 
to apply to your needle fb as to hurt your 
eyes, or weaken your conflitiition : far fi'6m 
it. On the contrary, I would have this, and 
all your other fludies, carried on in a per- 
£e£t confiftency with your health, which is 
never to be facrificed to any conlideration 
whatever. All I. mean is, that you fl-ould 
not negle<a this qualification as ufelefs, nor 
defpife it as mean, or beneath a gentle- 
wo'man. Ufelefs it cannot be, for there, is 
no flation of life in which aNWomnn cail be 
placed, where it is not highly ferviceable, 
and, for the moft part, ablblutely necefTary. 
And it is fo far from being mepn and un- 
worthy the chGra<3:er of a eentlewcman, 
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that I will vcntutT to fay, there licv^if w« 
an accom|>Iifli6d tiroiftan ^rithout a com 
pdtcnt ikill lA this art* Of the truth of tm 
I may, perhaps^ efldeavouf to Mmrifitcym 
in fome other letter. Mean Whik I Ctm- 
dude, by recommending you to the dS^M 
protd&ion, and am 

Your afFcaiOhate rndthei*, 

Portia. 



LETTER Xni. 

JF^rom Sophia to hdr mnther PoiTiA. 

DEAR MAMMA, 

A HAVE received feveral letters froirft y6u 
of late J and indeed nothing gives ine f6 
inuch pleafure ; as they contain an account 
of your own welfare, and that of the reft of 
the family, with the moft tender expref- 
fions of love, and the beft dir€<fti6A$ for 
purfuing my ftudies. Mow fhall I evef 
repay the obligations you are daily laying 
upon me! I never canj nor do you expeft 
it. The only return, I know, which you 
deflre, is, that I fhould, at laft, become a 
virtuous and aceomplifhed woman ; and, if 
I do not, I muft certainly be reckoned the 
•moft inexcufable creature in the world ; as 
/ew are bleffed witlj fo many advantages. 



fettt:^ I hope^ you ffiall ttCVer hfeVe Widhii to 
t:6itijplAin<:if ftiy ne^ligerte^ : IdtnfUre ybu ne^ 
Ver ftall, of toy wartt df duty and obedience. 
I erijoy A vtty good ftatc of hCAlth^ and 
^lA ^6 happy as I cduld wilh in ev^ry refped. 
Mi-Si Brdinley is Ytty slgf ^cable ill her bchf- 
' Vimir, and v^ry reafotiable in hei- com^ 
mdrids, i^jitdpt that, I thitik^ (he Is rathef 
too ftrift 9ild peremptory With regard to thfc 
ftrticle df* eleanllntfs: for we trtuft, every 
day^ kppear at dinlier, a& heat and cleati 
fts if we wert going to ehurch* Nolv this 
tohfuines k gr^at deal of time, Which, I 
imagine, ittight be employed to better pur*- 
f>ofe. Pleafe to give me your advicfe bn 
this fiibj^ft iii yo*r next letter. I have n<> 
mor^ 16 add^ but to offer my duty to fuy 
papa and you, and my lovfe to my brother^ 
^ttd fifters. 1 am. 

Your obedient da\ighter, 

Sophia, 



LETTER XlV. 

From Portia to her Daughter Soi>HiA. 
Mt t>EAR sopnt. 



Y. 



OUR laft letter, which I received fome 
weeks ago, gave me the greateft pleafure. 
You are as much improved in your Writing 
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as I could have wiftied; and more indeed 
than I could hav« expeded. Your exprct- 
fions of duty and obedience are extremely 
agreeable : they, at once, difcover a good 
heart and a clear head. Do not make your- 
felf uneafy, my dear, becaufe you can ne- 
ver repay the favours I have done you. I . 
am repaid already. I enjoy as much plea- 
fure in beftowing, as you can poffibly do in 
receiviag them ; and, if I fhould have the 
additional happinefs to fee you become apor 
lite and virtuous woman, I ftiall be ckmbly 
rewarded. To receive fav;ours from 9 
llranger, indeed, which we can never re- 
turn, is always difagreeable,^ and fbme^imes 
dangerous. But, with parent and child, 
the cafe is very diiFerent. Tiie connexion 
between them is fo clofe by nature, that all 
the ^ood offices in the world can hardly 
make it clofer, I am glad to hear thatyou live 
fo happily.. It is no more than I hadreafon 
to expeft, from the fweetnefs of your own 
difpofition, and the prudence of your go- 
vernefs ; and I fhould be forry if you confl- 
dered'^r grders, with regard to cleanlinefs, 
as any diminution of your happinefs; for flie 
is certainly in the right. 

Cleaiuincis, my dear, is a habit, I had 
almoft faid a virtue, which you cannot learn 
too foon, nor retain too long, both from a 
regard to yourfelf, and to the world around 
you. It will, ac once, contribute to the 
cafe and health of your body, and be tlie 
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sneans of introducing you into polite and 
genteel company ; at leaft, the oppoftte ex- 
treme of dirtinefs will certainly deprive you 
of that advantage; it will either make your 
ccfxnpany to be ihunned ; or, if that cannot 
be done, it will always render your preience 
difagreeable. 

But beware, niy dear, that you do not con- 
found cleanlinefs with finery ; nor miftak6 
the 6ne for the Qthtr. They are a&diftin A 
in their nature as any two things can well 
be ; and, though not inconfi/tent, are fre^ 
quently found to be fcparated« A woman 
may be very neat and clean, in a plain and 
fiinp^e drefs ; and ihc may be very dirty and 
<;awdry, in a fine and coftly one. There is 
Mifs Molefworth : She never wears any 
thing above a plain filk gown j'but that, and 
all the other parts of her drefs, which arc 
equally fimple, fhe puts on and adjulls with 
fuch elegance and propriety, as pleafes the 
eye of every one that beholds her: wljilft 
Lady Dormer, on the contraT];^' though 
dreil in the richeft fatin brocade, and load- 
ed with a profufioft of jeweb and pelf Is, is, 
after all, fo flovenly and tawdry, that flie 
may rather be faid to carry her clothes like 
a porter, than to wear them like a well-dreft 
lady. 

I therefore expeft you will obey your 
governefs's orders In this, and in every 
thing elfe, becaufe I am confident {he will 
never orcknr you to do any thing but what it 
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jiift and rcafonable. But you fay, it coji- 
fumes a great deal of time ^ J am perfuaded 
you will always find as much as you ought to 
bellow (in order to be neat) between the 
time that is ufual for leaving oft fchool, aud 
that of ^oing to dinner... Eefides, it M^iil> 
every day, require lefs, for the more you 
praftife it, the eafier it will become ; and a 
twelvemonth hence, Ida^e fay, you will be 
able to'drefs yourfelf as well in half ?a 
hour, as you can do, at preferit, in a whole 
one. You may likewjfe conlider it as a kind 
of diverfion or relaxation, frotn more ferious 
bufinefs 5 and diverfions, you know, of one 
ibrt or other, you muft have. Your papa, 
your brothers and fifters join in love to you, 
I ever am, 

Yoiir afFedionate mother, 

.' ^ . Portia.' 
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, Fr%n Sophia to her mother PokxiA. 

DEAR MAMMA, 

1 RECEIVED your very kind letter, and 
am greatly obliged to you for your good ad- 
vice, which I.fhall ever confider in the light 
of a command. I think myfelf bound in 
^ duty to obey all your orders ; whether I 



( 
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underftand the reafbdablenefs of them or 
not ; though ever fince 1 was capable to 
diftinguifti right from wrong, yoti have al- 
ways had the good-nature* and condcfcenfion 
to convince me, that whatever you defired 
tne to do was for my own intereft anfd advaiH 
tage.' 

- There is ftill another particular, in which 
I muft beg your advice; as I am refolvcd 
to do nothing without your pcrmlffiou. 
What I mean is the choice of my friends : 
for, though we are commonly all in the fame 
room, yet I have no more than a general ac- 
quaintance witli any one of my fellow boar- 
ders. I have not contraAed a friendfhip and 
intimacy with any one of them* I mifht 
indeed have done it long ago, I have had 
frequent opportunities. I have been in- 
vited, and even importuned to it. But, 
fenfible of my own incapacity to judge for 
myfelf, I have declined aH the^' offers of 
friendship, and ftill kept myfelf on general' 
terms with them. Some fay I am {piritlefs*; 
fome call me fliy; and others think I ahi 
proud. But I am the lefs concerned what 
they either think or fay, if you approve of 
jny conduft. 

I do not choofe to find fault with the beha- 
viour of any of my companions. They are \ 
all as good, perhaps they are better than I 
am ; and, I know, you would condemn any- 
thing that had the leaiftappearancd of de- 
traftion. But Hill, I muft own, there are 
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thre€ w ^^T f>f tjfev^m, ^r whom I feuve 9 
particular eft^ai^. They are fp decent sind 
regular in their c^riage j fo opejj ?m<i ho» 
neil: in fill th4ir alliens $ aiid fp civil fmd 
dblifing in their m^i^er, th^ Mrs. Bromley 
is always ppiatiqg tfeefa ^ut to the reft aat 
an example worthy of their imitation. But, 
pven with them, I wilj npt (snter in^ aftri£l 
frien^thip, till 1 receive your t^dvice j wbich^ 
I hope^ you will giv^ ipe ^$ fbon as you can* 
Pleafc to prefent my 4uty tp my pptpa, $ii34 
my lave to my brothers a^4 fift^rs. 1 ?km. 

Your obliged and obedient daughter, 

Sophia* 



X-PTTER XVI. 
From Portia tQ her imghter Sqphia. 

MV DEAR SOJPHy, 

Jl XOW (hall I exprefs 1:he joy I received 
from the peruCil of your laft letter J How 
happy am I in having a daughter, who, at 
an age, when mod young ladies imagine 
they can thinjc and aft for tliemfelves, is fo 
humble and dutiful, as to undertake nothing 
without the permiffipn aad advice of her 
mother ! But can^t I cpnceal my joy within 
my own brcaft \ Or, - if it muft have vent, 
can't I be f^tis^ed with imp^^rting it to 



Othjc^s? Why tell it to my daugl^cr? Why^ 
xay dear, I tell it tp you fi>r two reafoBS t 
both b^caufe I like to think of you, and talk 
to yQ\\f ^nfi alfo becau£e I am perfuadcd it 
will be an additional motive to your pcrfcr 
yering ip the fame virtuous courfe. For, I 
bielieve, you have fuch a tender regard for 
my bappinefii, that^ when once you know 
how greatly it depends: on your good beha- 
yiour, ypu will Qev^r leflen it by a contrary 
CpRduft* 

And now, after this flow of parental a& 
feAion, I come to give you my beft advice 
with regard to the choice of »your friends» 
This, my deai-, is one of the moft impor- 
tant fteps in life, and Aiould be conduced 
with the greateft prudence; othcrwife in- 
ftead of being a fburce of happinefs and 
ple^ure, as it may andx)ught to be, it will 
prove the ^ccafion of much pain and unea^ 
iinefs' 

^ The firfl: thing then, and iiideed the prin- 
4upal thing, to be confidered, in the choice 
-of your fri^^d, is, that ihe be entirely free 
from all manner of vice, and from foibles 
too, as much as poflible ; for if Ihe is not, 
you will be in danger of being corrupted 
by her bad example.. We naturally, and, 
as it were, infei^libly contrad the manners 
of thofe with whom we cojiverfe. In a vji- 
tious examples, erpecially, there is a kind 
of co.ntagion, which rages like a plague, and 
infcds all thofe who are witlun the re^ch of 
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baleful influenced It undermines aur vir- 
5 imperceptibly. It fleals upon us uria- 
res, and takes us by furprife* There is 
old proverb to this purpofe, which is not 
; left true for being common, viz. ^^ that 
ds of a feather flock together:" by which 
link is generally underftood, that perfbns 
the fame fentiments and chara£ler are apt 
aflbciate with one another. But, I appre- 
id, it will likewife bear this conftruftion^ 
ich is not fb commonly attended to^ that, 
their tempers and difpofiti<>ns be ever fb 
Perent when they meet, yet, by a long* 
1 intimate Acquaintance, they will, in tli€ 
1, become nearly alike,' 
3ut, left you ftiould not be able to apply 
leral rules to particular cafe5,I fhall point 
: fome of the vices and foibles, which you 
yht chiefly to guard againft in the choice 
a friend, x\bove all things, then, let 
' be free from falfehood and deceit,* from 
DQcrify and diflimiilation. Let her be 
m, honeft, andfincere, in all her aftions; 
icerity is the foundation, it is the foul of 
sndfliip, without this it cannot jpoflibly 
ft. For how can you culth'^atc a friend- 
3 with one who is always endeavouring to 
:eive you ? Upon whom you cannot de- 
id for the truth of any word fhe fpeaks, 
the fincerity of any aftion flie performs ? 
tiendftiip with fuch a perfon, if indeed 
re could be any, would be alarmed and 
turbed by perpetual fears and fufpicionsr^ 
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Which are utterly inconfiftent with the na* 
ture of this facred union, 
^ Flatteiy is another vice^ nearly a-kin to 
the former^ and no lefs an enemy to friends 
ihip. It confiits in praiiing us for accom* 
plifhments which we do not poffels, and in 
'cgncealinE^ or extenuating the faults of which 
we are, unhappily ^ guilty* By the former 
we are puffed up with a ridiculous pride j 
by the latter wc are lulled into a dangerous, 
and often fatal fecurity. It is the part- of 
a true friend, on the contrary, to inform us 
of all our foibles and imperfedions, and to 
give us all the affiftance in her power to 
correft and amend them. For how clfe can 
we acquire a thorough knowledge of our- 
selves? We may do fo, indeed, by the 
malice, I was going to fay by the kindnefs^ 
of our eneniies (for certainly it is an nil of 
kindoefs to acquaint us with our real cha- 
ra^fters) ; but where is the probability of our 
evei' being reforuied by their admonitions? 
'They ceni'ure our faults with fach fever ity 
^and radenefs, that, inftead of being reclaim- 
ed, we are only cxafperated* Their rcflec- 
.tions, we im,agine, proceed from prejudice 
and ill-nature; and^ therefore, we don't be- 
lieve them, to be juft; or, if \vc do, per- 
haps we fcorn to alter our conduft, at the 
time, and in the manner in which they pro- 
pofe, lell we ftiould feem to be obliged to 
them for the favour* But a fmcere and fen- 
fible fri(?nd manages the matter vrith crreat- 
E 2 
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# lenity afid addrefs. She points otit ^id 
correfts our failings with fuch htiitvanity, 
and pfolitehefs, that wc cannot poffflbly take 
offence* She probes and drefles the wotind 
with fuch a gentle and delicate hand, that 
We feel no pain in the application of th#v 
Remedy. We are pleafed at the fame time 
that we arc cured. 

The vice direftly oppofed to flattery i$ 
calumny and detraftion. It is, of all others; 
the moil odious in its nature, the moft per- 
nicious in its effefts, and the moft incon^ 
flftent with friendfliip. A friend! can that 
honourable name be bellowed upon one; 
whole whole life is fpent in the low and 
tlirty arts of fcandal and defamation ? whdffc 
grcateft pleafure it is to blacken and fuU;^ 
the reputation of every perfon fhe knows. 
To contraft a friendfhip with one of this 
temper, would argue the height of folly. 
You might then expeA to have all your 
foibles and weaknefles expofed to the vievr 
of the whole world, and your charafter 
loaded with a thoufand blemilhcs, from 
which, perhaps, it is entirely free: like 
the filly clown in the fable, who finding k 
fnake in the fields, chill'd and benmnb'd 
with cold, put it in his bofom ; but no 
fooner was it recruited by the geniatwanntk 
of his body, than it ftunghim ta the qtilck, 
and made him pay dear for hxs iU-judged 
humanity. 

• Your friend fliould iikewife be free frosfii 
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pride, vanity, and felf^conccit. For one 
tiiat is immoderately fond of herielf, is not 
likely to be very fond of another; (he that 
has a high opinion of her own accomplifli- 
ments, will probably have but a very low 
opinion of yours. There is nobody, fhc 
imagines, £b virtuous as to deferve her af* 
feftion, or fo fenfible as to merit her efteem ; 
«nd without efteem and affe&ion there can 
be no friendihip. 

- Let her have nothing awkward, ridicu- 
lous, or aifedled in her manner. If flie has, 
beiides the danger of being infe<^ed by her 
example, you will frequently be put to the 
Wufh on her account. For one blufhes for 
hei* friend almofl as naturally as for herfelf. 
And now, my dear, having thus menti- 
oned fome of the principal vices and foibles, 
from, which your friend ought to be free, 
I fhould next proceed to confider thofe vir- 
tues and good qualities, which fhe;ought to 
poffefs: but this jfhall be thefubjeft of ano- 
ther letter. In the mean time I conclude, 
by recommending you to the divine protec- 
tion, and am, 

Tour affedionate mother, ' 

POJRTIA. 
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LETTftH XVII. 

MY DEAH SOPHY, 



A. 



.S I would not wMh to leave you long 
undetermined in a matter of fo much corifi>«> 
quence as the choice of a friend, I have ta^ 
fccn the firft opportunity^ you fee, of re- 
fiuning the fubjeA ; and ihall now endea^ 
vour to point out thofc virtues arid good 
qualities which you diighl chiefly to regJird 
in her character. 

Firft of all, then, my dear, let her bt 
one who is dutiful to her parents ; for fhe 
that is undutifiil to her parents, will nevet 
.be faithful to you. She "that is deficient in 
this moft important. of all duties^ is not 
likely to be very obfervant of any other* 
And, indeed, from a young lady's beha*^ 
viour in this refpcA, you miay form a pretty 
juft aotion of her charafter in general ; for 
one that is fo ungrateful, fo unnatural, a» 
to have thrown otf all refpeft and deference 
to her parents, may, and probably will, 
run into every other kind of vice and wick-* 
ednefs. Such a perfon, I hope, you will 
never make your friend. With fuch a one 
I would not evenljave you to keep company* 
If you do, you may be worfe for it : it is 
impoflible you can ever be the better. 

Another efleutial ingi^edient in the cjia- 
rafter of a true friend, is humanity ancf good- 
nature ; a certain fv/eetnels of dilpofition 



^i equality of mind, not to be riUflfed hf 
*very triffing accident, hor fioured by aily 
inisfortuAe. A i^fon, bteffed with thSs 
fcappy temper^ pofieffes withm . herfelf a 
perpetual fiind of cheerfiilnefs and go^ 
feumoui-, and diiFuies joy told gladnefiwhere- 
^ver fhe Cbmts. Pleafed With herfelf, ft* 

*5s1the itiore apt to be pltnfed with thofb 
«rc^nd her. Slow to-anger, ftie is not pro^ 
Voiced by flight offences ; and feady to fdi^- 

' give^ (he liever harbouH ,refentni6nt In het 
breaft; A^ fhe is happy in her own mind, 
fhe delights to communicate happiri^fs to 
Mhers ; zhdy therefore, is Willing to culti- 
vate a friehdfhif) With any perfon, that 
fe^his dfiterving of her confidence. And, 
as (he is ffcady and uniform in her conduft, 
ihe h^tt forfakes her old friends, unlefs, 
by their folly or Wickediiels, th^y have for- 
feited all claim to ahy further regard. In 
a word, Without gobd-naturCj tTiere can be 
no fuch thing as friendfliip . The ill-natured, 
the peevifh, dnd paffionate, are utterly 
unqualified for this virtuous inter courfc . A 
heart over-run with thefe vitious paffions, 
is not fiifceptil^sje of fuch fine and delicate 
feelings. Friendfhip is a tender plant, and 
will not grow in fuch a coarfe aiid unculti- 
vated foili . A*paffion^t,e perfon, in the vio- 
lence of hir ang^r, or rather madnels, will 
fay and do a tlioufand things which are en- 
tirely inconiSftent with all t^e laws of 
friendfliip-; and the misfortune is, that every 

4 
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tidfle is fufficient to roufe her paffion. Tii€ 
breaking of a China difb, the treading on a 
lap-dog, any thing will do; the fuel ia within 
her, and the lead fpark will kindle the fire, 
and blow it lip into a flange* 

Secrecy, my# dear, is another ^uality^ 
which yonr friend ought to polTefs^ She 
that cannot keep a: fecret, can never be a- 
^true friend* For what is a fri_<?nd ? It is 
.one to whom y^c can unbofbm ourfelves 
without refervej^o whom we can impart 
all our fecret thQughts, wifhes and defigns^ 
.without the leaft fear of being betrayed,- or 
having them expofed to the view of the 
world. Secrets ai-e of two forts ; thofe 
which we would not. difcjofc from the nao^ 
tives of ihamG, and thofe which we would 
not difcover from the dilates of prudence. 
,Of the former kiiid, I am perfuaded, you 
have none as yet; I hope you never will 
.have any . Of the latter, I fuppofe, you have 
fbme already, and the longer you live, you 
will have the more. But to betray either 
the one or the other is equally unworthy 
the charafter of a friend, and equally in- 
jurious to us ; and fhe that has afted fo bafe- 
ly once, fhould never have it in her power 
to deceive us again, 

. . Beware, then, my dear Sophy, of enter- 
ing into a friendftiip with aijy.perfon, till 
you are %yelL informed, ^f hether or not fiie 
can keep a fecret. Does ftic publifli her 
•^wn fecrets? If fhe does, bealTLired ths-t 




the will never keep yours. She who ha^ 
not feftfe enough to conluh her own intereft, 
is not likely to conftilt the intereft of hc^ ' 
friend. Has flic ever betrayed the fccrets 
•ef any of her own fi^ietids? Intriift her ncft 
withyoiirS; feff fhe that ha^ betrayed oncf, 
'fti^y betl-ay k thotifafid. Still farther: has 
-/he? evei^ b^iiig khbwft to communicate thfe 
lecrets of dne friend to another? If (he ha^, 
it is a breach df fecrecy, and a violation of 
one of the moft facred laws of friendfliip. 
. This, my dear^ is A nice and delicate 
point, and one in which mdft young peopfe 
'^e a^t 16 miftake.' Your friend intrufts you 
•\rith a fecret : youj confidering it as yotfr 
own, impart it to another, and fhe to a thirds 
and lb on, till at laft it is known over the 
^vhole t£>wn . ^i^ yet the tliatter has only 
]f>afled aixierrfg friends j and why may not 6rre 
friepdr e^omnilinicate her fecrets to ancK- 
thtr ?— Where then lies the fault, aftd who 
is the guilty perfon ? F6r a fault there cer- 
tainly mufl be fomewhere ? fince what wjfs 
originally k fecrdt, and ought forever to 
have reihdned fuch, is now become as noto- 
rious as if it had been publilhed in the ncvi^i^ 
|)apers.-— To fpeak the ti^uth, my dear, the 
fault lies with you — You are the guilty per- 
Ibn— You confidered that as y6xir own, 
Which belonged to another .-^The feci^et 
-WtLS not yours ; it was your friend's, froth 
Aviiom you reeeiveid it.— You was not at li- 
berty to difcove]^ it to any perfon what- 
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cver.-^-You ha4 no right, fur<ly, to isnpaft 
it to one, who, though perhaps your inti- 
mate friend, was an utter ftrangcr to her.-^ — 
Nay, what is more, you had no right to 
communicate it to your mutual friend ; t^ 
one, who was equally well acquainted witk 
you both. We may fometinies have; very 
good rcafons for intrufting a fecret with on? 
friend only. If we choofe to impart it to 
more, /tis well; but let us do it ourfelves. 
Let no other perfon ufurp that privilege^ 
.for fhe that does fo, forfeits all title to any 
future confidence* 

By thefe means, my dpar, yoti may fbo^i 

difcover whether or not a perfon •poirefre3 

the virtue of fecrecy . But if you fhonld not 

have an opportunity of examining her char 

rafter in this way ; if, after alj your obfer- 

vations and enquiries j you are not yet fully 

fatisfied; there is another infallible method,. 

,which*' however, I would not advife you to 

have recourfe to, without an abfblute ne- 

ceflity. 'Tis this; impart to her, as a fccret^ 

fomething of Co little confequence, that you 

,.are perfeftly indifferent whether 'it be dif^po- 

. vered or not. If jfhe can keep a fecrct, and 

lias, at the fame time, a regard for you, flie 

.will conceal it, though perhaps, convinced 

in her own mind, that the dlfcovery of it 

could be of no prejudice to you, or to any 

body elfe. If fhe difclofe it, youmay then 

.jconcludc, either that fhe cannot keep a fcr- 

xret, or, at leafl, that fhe has iio efteem for 
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you. In the former cafe,- (he cannot be si 
true friend to any perfon; in the latter, ftie 
can never be one tx> you. 

The next thing, my dear Sophy, to be 
confidered in the choice of a friend, is, that 
her fentiments and diipofitions be nearly the 
fame with your own : otherwife you can ne- 
ver agree. If you are fond of bufinefs, and 
flie iof diverfipns ; if you love to ftay at 
home, and (he to be always gadding abroad; 
if you delight in plainnefs and fimplicity, 
and ihein pomp and fplendour; if you arc 
pleafed with fenfible and ferious converfa-^ 
tion, and fhe with nothing but furt ^nd fro- 
lic; if you are fond of reading,- and fhe of 
gaming ; if you are happy in peace and 
qirietnefs, and fhe only in cro^yds and com- 
pany. — ^In a word, if you love what Ihehates,- 
and if fhe likes what you abhor, th^re can 
be no concord and agreement, no fympathy 
of temper, no harmony of fentiment, no^ 
mutual happinefi; and, without mutual 
happinefs, friendfliip cannot exLft. * 

After all, my dear, a perfeft fimilarity 
of tafle and fentiment is not to be expefted 
(our minds being as different as our faces), 
nor, indeed, could it be obtained, xlol think 
it ought to be defired. The fairefl chai;ac-. 
ters arc flained with many fpots and ble- 
miilies. ^ The mofl virtuous perfons have 
many foibles and imperfeftion^ hanging a- 
bout them, which they are not likely ever 
Xq correft, by converfing only with thofe of 
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fluencc of her bad example will be mord 
than fufficient to deftroy all the effefts of 
her good advice. 

Let me, therefore, befeech you, my dear 
Sophy, by the regard you have for your own 
happinefs, and what, I believe, you value 
no lefs, by the regard you have for mine, 
to be very cautious and carcfiil in the choice 
of your friend. As you have a great deal 
of fpirit and vivacity, let her be fomething 
more compofed and fedsite. As, I know^ 
you are very generous and open hearted, let 
her be more frugal and prudent. In a word, 
let her poffefs, as much as poflible,,all thofe 
virtues and good qualities, which you are 
confcious that you yourfelf moft want. 
I defigned, at firft, to have finifhed the 
^* fubjeft in this letter ; but now I find I can- 

1 not. It has already fwelled to a greater 

i bulk than I intended : and I would not{ 

J willingly, confound your judgment, nor 

i» burden your memory with too many things 

V at once. What further advice 1 have to 

c give you Qn this head, you may expeft to 

receive by the next poft. For, in a matter 
of fo gi-eat confequence, I v/ould rather fay 
too much than too little. I would rather 
mention fome things fuperfluous, than omit 
any thing material. Thf former may 4>e 
irkfomej but the latter muft be dangerous. 
And a wife perfon would furely fufier a 
little prefent prin, to prevent a lading mi- 
fery. Your papa, your lifters and brothers, 
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join me in wi/hing you all manner of hap- 
pinefs. I am, 

Yours, &c. 

Portia. 
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LETTER XVm. 

MY DEAR SOPHY, 



.S the happinefs ofour lives depends f© 
much on tha prudent cho^icc of our friends, 
^nd as you are refolved to take no ftep in 
thiS: important affair withqut. 'tfie adviee 's^ 
and directions of your mother, I now fit 
down to continue and finifh ^fi lubjeft, 
which I have treatcd>pr«tt:y largely in my 
two laft letters. ^^ '^ 

Another qualification, then, which you 
ought chiefly to regard in the charadler of 
your friend, is good fenfe. By this I don't 
mean the knack of faying fmart and lively 
things in converfation. This is not good 
fenfe; it is wit; two things of a very dif- 
ferent nature, and ^vhich, though not incon- 
fiftent, are feldom united in the fame per- 
fon. Neither does it confifl in a precife, 
^ave, and formal deportment. This, in- 
deed, has more the fliow and appearance of 
it ; but 'tis only the outward fliow ; it is 
frequently the wifdom of the body to con- 
ceal tiie weaknefs of the mind, A grave 
F 2 
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perfon may be fenfible, and a witty perfbn 
may be icnfiblc : but good fenfe is neither 
gravity nor wit. It is fomething entirely 
diftinft. It is the art of behaving, on all 
occafions. with fuch decency and prudence, 
as to obtain the approbation of every candid 
and impartial judge. I fay, of every candid 
and impartial judge; for it is impollible to 
pleafe all the world. Mod people are la 
inflijenced, in their opinions, by ignorance, 
fplcen, malice, envy, and a thoufand other 
prejudices, that what would pleafe one, 
would as certainly difpleafe another. Nor^ 
indeed, would there be any merit in. pLeaC- 
ing fuch people. It is an honour to receive 
the approbation of the good j it is almoft a 
difgrace to receive the applaufe of the bad j 
at leaft when they are very lavifh of their 
praifes, we fliould always fulpe^t that we 
have done amifs. I remember a ftory to ; 
this purpofe, that is told of fome ancient 
philoibpher, whp,^ upon hearing the popu- 
lace, whontiie confidered as very incompe- 
tent judges of merit, praifing and extolling 
him to the ikies, turned about with a kind 
of furprifc, and afked his friend ^' what bad 
action he had done ;'' imagining it niuft be 
fomething very bad indeed, that could ex- 
tort a (hout of applaufe from fuah an ignorant 
and foolifh mob. 

A fenfible perfon never fays an impertinent 
thing ; nor ever doca a foolifh one. She 
iliinks before Ihe fpeaks. She deliberatesL 
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before flic a<fts. And (he is blefled with fuch 
a happy and ready faculty of diflingniftiing 
between right and wrong, that fhe never 
fays any thing fhe would wifti to have unfaid ; 
fhe nevrer does any tiling (he would wifh to 
have undone. Such, my dear, is the cha- 
ra<9:er of a fenfible perlbn ; or rather fuch 
would her charafter be, were fhe pofTefTed » 
of good fcnfe in the highefl perfe<n:ion . But I 
this, I doubt, is more than ever fell to the t 
ftiare of any individual of the human kind. * 
The nearer, however, any one approaches i 
to this ftandard, the more fenfible is fhe to ^ 
be. efleemed : and the farther fhe deviates 
from it, the,lefs fenfible mufl: fhe be ac- , 
counted. Some are blefTed with a greater, i 
and fbme Tirith a lefs fhare of this talent ; ♦ 
but without a competent, fhare of it, or, at i 
ieaft, .with the oppofite extreme of folly, ' 
there can- be no fuch thing as friendfliip. 
For what friendfliip can you have with a 
fool ? withone^ whofe mind is a mere blank, 
polTeifed of no fentiment, no idea, nO no- 
tion of right or wrong; who is as inca- 
pable to diitinguilh good from evil, as a 
blind perfon is to judge of colours, or a^eaf 
one of founds. Hov/ can fhe be able to ad- 
viie her Iftiend,. who has not feilfe enough 
• to conduft herfeif ? How can yoa poffibly 
improve by the example of one, who has 
no coxifirtency, no uniformity of chara£J:er; 
or rather, whq has no chara<fter at all ? who 
is guided by no principles, but is tofled a- 
F 3 ■ 
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bout by every whim^ humour, or eapricey 
that happens to ftrike her difordercd feincy. 
What virtues can you ever learn from onc^ 
Who herfelf is poffeffed of none? What vice 
or foible can you ever reform by the conver- 
fation of a perfon, whofc own life is aothing 
but a eonfufed medley of vice, folly, weak-» 
iiefs, and impcrfcdion ? ' In a word, a 
friendftiip with fuch a pcrfoit could not 
poffibly do you any good^ but, very pro* 
bably, would do you a great deal of 
harm. 

Another circumftance, my dear Sophy, 
which you ought to attend to in the choice 
of your friend^ is, that ffie be fomething 
fuperior to yourfelf in agci^ learning, know-*- 
ledge, and experience." AH thcfe I join 
together, becaufe, though not infeparahle^ 
they are commonly found to bear a propor- 
tio^n to one another. W^ithout having lived 
ibme time in the world, we can .have no 
knowledge ; and without knowledge, we 
can have no experience. It muft be con- 
fejQTed, indeed, that fome perfons, bleffcd 
^"with 3 happy genius, and great opportu- 
nities of iitipi'^vemcnt, are more knowing 
at the age of twelve or fourteen, than others 
are at twenty. But thcfe are rare inftatices, 
and do not affed the general rule ;. which 
is this, that the older any perfon is, ihe is 
always to be fuppofed to have the more 
knowledge and experience ; taking it for 
granted, however^ that: Ihe is endued v/ith 
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a tolerable capacity, and has had the advan- 
tage of a polite education. 

Now, my dear, ^ friendship with a per- 
ftm of this charafter, with one who is older, 
and, of consequence, more knowing than 
yourfelf, cannot fail to be of great fervice 
to you on many occafions* If ever you 
fliould happen to be at a tofs how to behave 
in any particular circumftartces or i^tuation 
of life J y^ur mend, by her fuperioi- know- 
led^ and experience, is capable to adviie 
and direft you. If, in the courfe of your 
f^udies and educatic»), you ihouldmeet With 
any diffi^iilties above your comprehenfion, 
■w^ith any do^ibtis which retard and interrupt 
yottr progrcfs ; your friend, by her grj^ter 
learning, can foon refolve your doubtS, re- 
move every impediment, and render the 
way fmooth andeafy. In a word, the know- 
lecige, learning, wifdom, and experience 
of your friend, will, in effeft, become your 
own ; becaufe yon may always ufe them 
with the fame freedom as if they were your 
oWn ;^roperty. And this, indeed, is one of 
the chief advantages of friendfhip, that be^ 
tween perfons joined in this facred union, all 
things are common. 

But, my dear, do not miftake me, I 
don't mean that you ought to contraft a 
fricndfliip with one much older than youi^^:^ 
felf. This would be 4^mpoffible. • A great C^ 
difparity of age i^ abfblutely incorilifteijt j|| 
with friendfhip. Between a perfon of fix- 
tcx^ii and one of fixty, nay, between a per- • 
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ion of twenty and one of forty, I don't 
think it could poffibly exift. Their views 
and fcntilments, their manner of living and 
» thinking, their wiftics, their hopes, their 
n.defigns, their every thing is fo very dijBfer- 
cnt, that they could hardly ever agree in any 
one particular. Neither do I mean, that 
you fhou^d never admit into your friendihip 
any one who is inferior to yourfelf in age 
or experience. Such a conduft would be 
equally ungenerous and imprudent : unge- 
nerous in reftifing to thofe v/ho are younger 
than yourfelf what you expeft from thofe 
who are older: imprudent, becaufc, were 
every one to obferve this ;maxim, you yoiu^- 
i felf could not ppffibly enjoy any of thefc 

j I advantages : you would have no opportunity 

i| of following the advice I now give you; 

no perfon fuperior to ydu in age, knowledge, 
J and experience, would deign to. receive 

' you into her friendfhip. — ^AU I n^ean is, 

that, whilft you are young and unexperir 

Ienced, whilft you are more fit to receive 
than to give inftruftion, you ought to cul- 
tivate a friendihip with thofe chiefly,^ or 
* indeed only, who are capable to give it ; 

who, by their example and converfation, j 
can makd you both wiler and better. And, i 
when oncQ you are farther advanced in 
yeaiT. ; when you have acquired a flock of 
knowledge and experience, fufiicient to alRtt | 
and direft others ; then you ou^ht by all j 
means to do it : then you are bound, by all 
^ the ties of generollty, humanity, and juC- 

" ■ . ' ■ ' 
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tice, to perfcM-m the fame good offices t6 
the y6ung and ignorant, which you your- 
felf have formerly received from thofe v^fe) 
were fuperior to you in thefe rcfpefts. 

The iaft advice, my dear Sophy, I (hall ' 
give you with regard to the choice of your 
friend, is, that fhe be a perfon nearly equal 
to yourfelf in rank and ftation, in family 
and fortune ; neither too much above you, 
nor too far below you. Without this equar- 
lity, there may, indeed, be a kind of ac- 
quaintance ; but there can be. no intimacy 
or familiarity, and, of confequence, no 
friendlhip. Each particular ftation of life 
has a certain manner of thinking and aiding 
peculiarly adapted to itfelf, and entirely dif- 
ferent from every other. Thus, the nobility 
have one manner, the gentry another, the 
merchants a third, the tradefmen a fourth, 
and the farmers a fifth: befides a variety oi 
other intermediate ftations, for which we 
have no names. And thefe manners are fo 
very different, that, fliould a perfon of the 
higheft and one of the loweft rank happen 
to m.eetin a mixed company, they would 
hardly underftand each other, unlefs the 
<:onverfation turned upon fuch fubjefts as are 
underftood by all the world. But that is 
not the converfation of friends. Theirs is 
fomething more paiticular, peribnal and in- 
terefting. Their pains and pleafurcs, their 
hopes and fears, their wifhes and delires^ 
their defigns and fchemes j in a word, whatr 
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ever concerns their prefent or future happi- s 

nefs is naturally the fubjeft of converfatiaa 1 

among friends. j 

But, my dear, were it poflible for you to 

contraft a friendfhip with perfons of too 

high or too low a ftation, yet it is a thing 1 

which you ought carefully to avpid ; as it 1 

might, and very probably would, be at- | 

tended with many bad confequences . In the \ 

one cafe, you would be in danger of having ' 

your head filled, with a thouILnd notions, 

which how proper foever they may be for 

^a Jady of the fir ft quality, are altogether 

inconfiftent with your rank. What in her 

? - would be deemed '^xcufable, decentj'^or 

[ even praife worthy, in yoii wa«l4J5e con- 

; demned as ridiculous, foolifli, or, perhaps, 

\ criminal. When ihe goes to walk or vifit, 

^ ihe may have a couple of footmen to attend 

her. She may go to the play, or any other 

public entertainment, every evening if jfhe 

pleafes, or at leaft as often as (he thinks pro- 

I per. She may throw away eight or ten 1 

^ guineas upon a head-drefs that happens to 

I hit her fancy. She may fubfcfibe an annual \ 

\ fum to any charitable inftitution. For the i 

laft action all the world would praife her, \ 

and' for the former ones no fenfible perfon 

would blame her, as flie ads in charafter, ' 

and has a fortune equal to her expenfes. 

But, my dear, were you tp behave in this 

manner, what a very different' opinion, do • 

you imagine, would people entertain of you ? 
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Wliy, fome would flifpeft you were aban- 
' doned; others would think you were mad ;. 
and all would agree you were foolifh. Your 
friends' would be forry ; your enCmies re- 
joice ; and to the reft of the world you would 
; be an objeft of ridicule and dcrifion. Bc^ 
fides, to cultivate a friendfhip with fuch as 
are raifed above us in rank or fortune, has 
\ a natural tendency to infpirc us at once with 
j pride and meannefs of fpirit; two vices fa 
widely different, that they could hardly be 
luppofed to refide in the lame perfon. Of 
thdfe who keep company with none but 
; their betters, it is generally, and, I be-. 
[ lieve, juftly obferved, that they treat their 
I fuperiors with fcrvility and flattery, their 
' equals with indifference, and their inferiors 
with contempt and difdain. But they are 
commonly repaid in their own coin : for the 
\ confequence of this behaviour is, that their 
\ inferiors hate them^ their equals defpife 
i them, and their fuperiors laugh at them, 
when their backs are turiied,* In a word, 
you may, if you will, be the humble crea- 
ture, the mean dependant; but you can ne- 
ver be the true, the bofbm-frisnd of a lady 
; of the firft quality, 

I Nor would there be lefs danger, my dear, 

in the other cafe ; I mean, in contracting a 
I friendfliip with a perfon greatly beneath you 
I in fomily and fortune. Your mind would 
I be debafed by her low converfation ; yonr 
pride would be inflamed by her fervilc and 
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cringing behaviour : for fuch ooly coultf 
you ex5)ed from hefr. As ihe courts you^ ! 
ijot for your perfonal merit, but for your 
rank, your wealth and intereft, Ihe would 
take care never to forfeit your good graces 
hy doing any difagreeable aftion, or telling 
any unpleafing truth, how much foever the' 
doing the one, or telling the other, might be 
, for your real intereft and advantage. Your 
faults (he would either conceal or extenuate} 
your virtues Ihc would magniiy and exag- 
■ I gerate; nay, perhaps praife you for virtues 

N you never poffefled. She might, indeed, 

\ be your flattering fycophant, but ihe could 

; not poflibly be your faithful friend, one of 

} whofe principal duties it is to inform you 

of your faults, and to aflift yoli in correlat- 
ing them. 
^ But, my dear, not only is our pride en- 
; creafed by cultivating a friendftiip with per- 

' fons in low life ; what is more, the very aft 

\ of forming fiich a friendftiip is a certaia 

5 proQ^jjf our original pride and vanity: for 

' if weii'fid not been naturally proud, we ne- 

j ver would have formed it. This, you will 

imagine, is »very ftrangc way of thinking. 
What ! can it ever be a fign of pride and 
vanity to cultivate a friendfhip with our in- 
feriors ? Is it not rather a mark of humility 
\ and condefcenfion? Such, my dear, will 

be your opinion; and fuch, I believe, is the 
opinion of half the world : but either they 
or I mull be miftaken, or it is a very falfe 
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pinion. For where is the humility in keep- • 
ing company with thofe who are perjpctuiily ', 
flattering us J who, wearefure, will never 
venture to contradiii us, but will commendf' 
d applaud every thing we fay or do, how- 
^er foolifh or ridiculous ? If this be hum i- 
lity, ^tis a very ftrange kind of it, and quite 
aJbove my comprehenfion. The truth is, 
peribns of this character arc, of ail others, 
the moft proud, vstin, and conceited* They 
don't like the company of their fuperiors be- 
caufe they fcorn to fawn or flatter ; they 
don't like the company of their equals, be- 
caufe they cannot bear contradiftion : and, 
therefore, they fly to the company of their 
inferiors, where they are free from contra- 
diftion ; and^ inftead of offering, are fure 
of receiving the incenfe of flattery and adu- 
lation. 

Of this kind of pride (for, it muft be con- 
fefled, it has fomething very particular in it)f 
Lady Lambton is a very remarkable inftance, 
I went to vifither a few days ago, and found 
her furrounded with a large company of la- 
dies, who, in every thing but fenfe, were 
certainly her inferiors. What the fubjeft of 
-^oriverfation was before I entered, I know 
Tiot ; but the ufual compliments were hardly- 
^ver, when Ihe took occafioh to commend 
her daughter, who was fettled at a country 
boarding-fchool, for her great improvement 
in writing ; and, as a {pecimen of her abili- 
ties, produced a letter faQ had lately re©eiv-« 
G 
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ed from her. All the reft of the company 
agreed in.praifmg it, thongh one half of 
them had not fo much as feen it : — there was 
flattery for you with a witnefs. But I, who 
fcorn to flatter any one, took the freedom to 
obferve, that I thought it was very indiffe-^ 
rent, and that my Sophy, thougli younger^ 
could write much better ; and as a proof, 
fhewed them a letter of yours, which I hap- 
pened to have in my pocket. Upon a com- 
parifon they , could not refufe giving tlie pre- 
ference to you, thougli with appai^ent reluc- 
tance. After this, Lady Lambton was ex- 
tremely grave and demure, and the reft 
looked very filly and fuolifli. In any other 
company I would not liave behaved in this 
manner ; it would have been ill manners ; 
but f-icli a conceited fool, and a parcel of 
fuch ferviie flatterers, defer vcd no better 
treatment. Her vanity and their meannefs 
offpirit were equally theobjeft of contempt 
and difdain. 

Thus- have I finifiicd what I had to fay on 
the fubjeft of friend!hip. Perhaps I may 
have omitted feveral particulars- Indeed 
the fubjeft is Co extcnfive, that it cannot 
well be exhaufted. But I hope I have men- 
tioned every thing that is material, and e» 
plained all the principal qualifi cations of a 
true friend. And now, my dear, if you 
can find aperfon, free fi^om al! the vices and 
foibles, and poffcfT^d of ali the virtues and 
good qualities which I have defer ibed ; en- 
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deavbur, by all mtans, to contraft a friend* 
/hip with her ; and, when once you have 
done fb, take care never to forfeit fb great 
a blefling by your foolifh and imprudent be- 
haviour. For remember, that whatever ac- 
complifhments you expeft to find in her^ 
Jhe has a right to expeft the fame in you ; 
and therefore you ought to conlider what I 
have faid, not only as direftions for the 
choice of a friend, but likewife as the rule 
of your own conduft. If you wifti to have 
a perfon of merit for your friend, you mufl 
endeavour to be poflefled of merit yourfelf ; 
for, without this, you can never obtain fo 
great a happinefs ; at leaft you can never 
enjoy it long. A perlbn of fenfe and virtue 
will never enter into a friendfhip with one 
that is foolifh or wicked ; or, if Ihe happens 
to do fo inadvertently, which, however, is 
not very likely, fhe will foon break it off. 
Thus a friendfhip with a perfon of merit has 
a double tendency to improve your mind, 
both by the influence of her good example, 
and as it naturally prompts you to acquire 
thofe accomplifhments, which may render 
you worthy of her regard and efteem. 

If, therefore, my dear, you want any of 
the virtues, or are gttilty of any of the vices, 
which I have pointed out in this and the 
foregoing letters, let me advifcyou, as you 
value your own happinefs, and would wifh 
to enjoy the advantage of a virtuous friend- 
fhip, immediately to fet about the acquiring 
G 2 
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of the former, and the reforming of the lat- 
ter ; and with this view propofe to yourfelf 
the behaviour of the perfon you either have 
made or intend to make your friend, as an 
example of imitation. For 'tis an old and si 
juft obfervation," that example has a greater 
influence npon our minds than precept, es- 
pecially the example of one -whom we 
clleem and love. When we learn virtue by 
precept, we don't know, till we make the 
-experiment,, whether it he prafticablc or 
not ; but, when we learn it from example,, 
wc are certain that it is prafticable, becauie 
w^e fee it already praftifed. ^in precept wp 
fee only, as it were, the fkeleton of virtue j 
in example wc behold her animated and 
living. Farewel, my dear Sophy .^ May 
God Almighty blefs you with every com- 
fort of life, and, particularly with a true 
friend 1 lam, 

Youa* aiflfeftionate mother, 

Portia • 
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From Sophia to her mother Portia. 

BEAR MAMMA,^ 

A HAVE all your letters on the fubjefl: of 
friendftiip lyii^g by me^ and have read them 
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fo frequently and fo carefully, that, I be- 
lieve, I could almoft repeat them by heart. 
I am greatly obliged to you for the good 
advice and direftions you have given me, 
and will endeavour to conduft myfelf accor- 
dingly. I never imagined that fo many qua- 
lifications were necelTary to form the cha- 
rafter of a true friend ; but, upon reflexion, 
1 am fully convinced it muft be fo, and that 
every thing you have faid is founded in rea- 
Ibn and good fenfe. 

There is one young lady here, and in- 
deed but one, who feems to anf\ver the cha- 
ra<9:er you have drawn. She is, I think, 
free from all the vices and foibles, and 
poflefled of all the virtues and good quali- 
ties, which you have defcribed. Befides, 
fhe has always taken a particular pleafurc 
in my company and converfation, as, in- 
deed, I have ever done the f^me in hers. 
We have a mutual regard and efteem for 
each other, which it (hall not be my fault 
if I do not foon improve into a fettled and 
confirmed friendfhip. And, what is a very 
lucky circumftance, (he is to leave the 
boarding-fchool, and come to town much 
about the fame time with me, which you 
faid would be in a few month's. This, how- 
ever, I don't mention from any deflre of 
changing my fituation fooner than you think 
proper ; but only to (hew you, that, by this 
means, I (liall liave it in my power to con- 
tinue and cultivate that friendfhip in town, 

3 
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which I can only begin here. I have lia 
more to add, bnt to offer my duty to my pa- 
pa and you, and my love to my fifters and 
brothers. I am, dear Mamma, 

Your dutiful daughter. 
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From PojRTlA ta her daughter Sophia > 

MY PEAH 50PHT, 

X RECEIVED your letter laft week, and 
am glad to hear, that amongft twenty or 
thirty young ladies, (fori don't think your 
fchool exceeds that number) you can ^rvA 
even one properly qualified for being your 
friend. When you come to London, you 
will Jiot find one in five hundred* But, 
my dear, do not miftake me. I don't mean 
to redeft upon our own fcx in particular^ 
nor on the world in general ; fer from itr 
nor would I have you to be of a jealous, ib{^ 
piciaus, and diftruftful difpofition, which is 
always a fign of a weak head or a bad hejirt^ 
All I mean is, that you will find *very few 
properly qualified iov\^vci^ your friends in 
particular. This requires, befides fenfe and 
virtue, the foundation and ground-work of 
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itll friendftiip, a concurrence of fo many 
<^her circTimftances, fuch as age, fortune, 
diipofition, &c. that 'tis nb wonder if a per- 
ibn, pofleffed of all thefe qualifications, is 
rarely to be found. 

But though I would not have you to be 
jealous and fufpicious, yet I would advife 
you to be very cautious and prudent in the 
choice of your friends ; becaufe, when once 
; you have made your choice, it will hardly 
be in your power to alter it ; at leafl the 
doing lb might be attended with many in- 
conveniences. People would be apt to ac- 
cufe you either of folly or ficklenefs. For, 
had not you been.foolifti, you never would 
have contracted a friendftiip with perfbns 
that did not merit your efleem ; nor, unlefs 
you were inconftant, would you ever aban- 
don thofe who do. It is always much eafier 
to prevent an evil, than to cure it. 

You can never incur the difpleafure of 
any perfon, at leaft of any fenfible perfbn, 
by declining her friendftiip ; but, by break- 
ing a«id diflblving a friendftiip already for- 
med, you will certainly create to yourfelf a 
gi'eat many enemies. For every friend, 
whom you have thus forfaken and aban- 
doned, will probably become your erlemy; 
and, if flie is not pofTefled of greater lenity 
and mildnefs of temper, than falls to the 
fhare of moft young ladies, fhe will revenge 
the affront, by betraying all your fecrets. 
But though I think it extremely probable 
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that fhe will a<ft in this manner, yet I zm 
very far from approving of her conthift ; 
•nor would I advife you to imitate her ex- 
ample, Ihould you ever have the misfortune 
to be forfaken by any of your friends. In 
fuch a cafe, ^tis beft to behave with perfect 
indifference, and thereby to fhew that you i 
are as regardlefs of them as they can poffi- J 
bly be of. you. But, with relpect to what 
fecrets they may have imparted to you, du- 
ring the courfe of your friendftiip, let thefe 
be facred and inviolable ; thefe are not to be 
difclofed on any account whatever ; no, not 
even though th^y fhould be fo bafc and un- 
generous as to difcover yours. If they are 
guilty of one crime (and indeed it is one of 
the worft of crimes), that is no reafonwhy 
you fhould be guilty of another.- By this 
means you will procure the love and efteeni 
of every one that knows you, whilft they 
incur the hatred of all the world. Your 
conduft will be praifed ; theirs will be con- 
demned: your friendfliip will be courted; 
theirs will be fhunned. In a word, by this 
flrid: obfervance of the facred laws of friend- 
fliip, and a(!iing agreeably to the precepts 
of virtue, you will punifh their perfidy 
more eifeftually, than if you had given way 
to your refentment, and paid them in their 
own coin. 

With i;egard to your coming to town, I 
have fettled that matter with your aunt 
Lumley. You are to live in her family. 
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^here you M^ill have an opportunity of fct* 
ing a great deal of company. Perhaps I 
may not write to you again, till your arri- 
val in London: if I do it will only be a- 
bout fame private affairs. In any event I 
will expe<Sl a letter from you as loon as you 
are thoroughly fixed in your new quarters. 
Your papa^ your brothers and fiflers join 
me in oiFering our love to you* I am, 

Yours, &c. 

Portia. 



LETTER XXL 

From So PI A to her mother Portia. 

DEAR MAMMA, 

X N obedience to your commands, I now 
lit down to write to you. I have been in 
town, you know, for fever al weeks paft, and 
live very happily. My aunt is very kind and 
civil, andmy coufins are very agreeable and 
obliging. But, mamma, what an infinite 
difference is there between this andlny for- 
mer fituation \ fuch crowds of company, fuch 
variety of diverfions, fuch vifiting, gaming, 
and I don't know what, — that I almoft 
imagine I am entered into another world ! 
And then, mamma, when we go to vifit 
on foot (for we fometimes choofe to walk 
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both fof pleafurc and cxercifc) wliat ftiul- 
titudes of people in the ftreets, of all ranks 
and conditions, from the king to the beg- 
gar ! and they all feem to be equally great^ 
at leaft in their own opinion r for the ragged 
cinder-wench will take the wall ofthe fineft 
l^dy in town. How different is this from 
the country ! There we never pafled by a 
farmer's houfe, but the daughters all cour-|p 
tefy'd to us ; but it is not fo here : inftead 
of that, we are frequently in danger of be- 
ing tolled into the kennel. The ftreets too 
have fuchwindings, turnings, widdoublings, 
that it is furprifing how people can find 
their way: I am fure, were I left without a 
guide, I fhould be more afraid of lofing, 
myfelf in London, than in papa's wilder- 
nefs. Befides, the tov/n itfelf muft certainly 
be very large ; for I have gone with my 
coufms to air the different parts of it, to 
view the remarkable places and curiofitles ; 
but I never yetfaw an end of it ; one would 
imagine it had no end at all. 

Whether or not I Ihall like this manner 
of life, I cannot yet tell : fori have not had 
time to think of it ferioufly ; my fpirits have 
been kept up in fuch a perpetual hurry and 
flutter, by the number and novelty of the 
objefts, that ftrike the eye in every part of 
this great city. Thus much, however, I 
plainly perceive already, that I fliall have 
greater occafion for your advice and direc- 
tion, now, than ever I had before. I find ' 
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Jkall be lefs able to conduft myfelf in Lon- 
don at the age of fifteen, than I was in the 
country at nine or ten ; fo that, I am afraid 
I fliall be obliged to trouble you with too 
many letters, 

My aunt Lumley, indeed, feenis to be z 
lady of fo much prudence and difcretion, 
that, I believe, I might fafely rely on her 
judgment in every thing : and ito be fure, 
I will never fail to confult her on all occa- 
fions ; and, in moft matters, will be entirely 
determined by her advice, But, both for 
the fatisfaftion of my own mind, and from 
a fenfe of duty, I^witlTneyer venture to do 
any thing of importance, without firft hear- 
ing your opinion ; which I hope you will, 
continue to give me with your ufual kind-« 
jiefs and condefcenfion. 

In your next I beg you would give me 
your fentiments of the rules proper to be 
obfcrved in convqrfation. My reafbn for 
afking this, is, that my aunt will hardly 
allow any of us young people to open our 
mouths in company. She fays we ought to 
lit filent, and hear ; and never fpeak, except 
when a queftion is put to us. Now this is 
fb different from our manner in the coun- 
try, where we ufed to talk and chatter as 
much as we pleafed, that I muft own, it 
makes me look very filly ; for, I imagine, 
it requires fome art, even to lit lileiit with a 
good grace. I have got a great many other 
<jueftipns to aik you j but with thefe I will 
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not trouble you, till I receive your anfwer 
to this, Pleafc to prefent my duty to my 
papa, and my Ibve to my brothers and 
lifters, I am, 

Your obliged and obedient daughter, 

Sophia, 
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LETTER XXIL 
fromVo^TiA^o her daughter Sopha. 
MY Pear sophy, 



RECEIVED yours a few weeks ago, and 
am extremely glad to hear that you live fb 
happily with your aunt and coufins. I dare 
fay it will not be their' fault if you don't con- 
tinue to do fb, and I hope it will never be 
yours. ' I could not help fmiling at your 
humourous, or rather natural defcription of 
London ; for fuch as you have defcribed it, 
it muft certainly appear to all young people 
on their firft arrival, But the fenie of no- 
velty will foon wear off ; you will behold 
the different objefts with lefs furprize every 
day ; till at laft, when they are bccojne per^- 
feftly familiar, you will view them with the 
fame indifference that you ufed to do the 
trees and fields in the country. 

This furprize, indeed, which feizes moft 
young people on their firfl coming to tpwn, 
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iias a very fatal efFcft upon weak minds. 
It occafions fuch a diflipation of Ipirits as 
banifhes all ferious thought and employ- 
ment ; and, if it is not correftcd in time, 
frequently grows into a confirmed habit of 
levity and idlenefs. But, I hope this will 
not be your fate ; I am confident it will 
not ; your own good fenfe will prevent it : 
or, if that fhouid fail, the admonitions of 
your aunt, and the example of your coulin 
Lumley, who is a very prudent young lady, 
wrill effeclually prefcrve you. Ey the£e two 
guides, my^dear, namely the advice of the 
one, and the example of the other, I would 
have you to regulate your condudl entirely. 
If you do, you will be in little danger of 
committing any great or capital miltakes- 
Yon will be guilty of few errors, of few er 
faults, and hardly ever of any crime at all. 
What you fay with regaid to its being 
more difficult to condufl; yourfelf in London 
at the age of fifteen, than it was in the 
country at nine or ten, is extremely jiit. 
In the country, the temptations to vice are 
fo few, that unlefs a perfon be naturally of 
a very bad dilpolition, (he cannot go aflray 
from the paths, of virtue; but in town, the 
allureijqtents to vice are lb many, and fo 
itrong, that, to be able to withftand them 
all, a yoiing lady mull be endued by nature 
w ith a good heart apd a clear head ; fl c 
muft be aififted and diredied by the prudent 
advice of^her elders, and the virtuous c^l- 
H 
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ample of her equals ; and (he iniifthave the 
modefty and good fenfe to liften to the for- 
mer, and to imitate the latter. x\ll thefe 
advantages, however, yoia happily enjoy, 
and, I hope ypu will not fail to maiie a pro- 
per life of them. 

The opinion you entertain of your aunt 
is extremely well founded. She is certainly 
a lady of great prudence and difcretion, 
and, in every reQ)e(3:, as capable to advife 
And direiSt-you, as I can pretend to be. In 
•mattery, indeed, relating to the town, flic 
is more fo, as flie is much better acquainted 
with its prefent cuftoms and faftiions. But, 
whenever you choofe to confult me about 
any thing, you may always expeft to re- 
.ceivc my beft advice. 

As to the rules, my dear, which ought 
to be obferved in converfation, they are 
many and various. Ifhall endeavour to ex- 
plain them to you in this and the following 
letter ; for it is a matter of great impor- 
tance for every young lady to underfrand 
them perfeftly, and to pradifc them care- 
fully. So much of our time is (pent in con- 
verfation, that (lie who is cither ignorant or 
negligent of thefe rules, muft make a very 
awkward and ridiculous figure in company. 
But firft of all, my dear, let me obierve, 
that your aunt has aited very wifely in en- 
joining you and your coufins a profound fi- 
lence, except when a qucftion is put to you. 
You muft learn to think, before you pre- 
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fume to Q>eak : and the beft, the only way 
for this, is to be (ilent, aiid to liften, with 
attention, to the converfation of thofe y;ho 
are older and wifer tlian yourfelf In the 
country, indeed, you miglit chatter and 
prattle as much as you pleafed, becaufe 
therey ou w as in the company of your equals . 
But now the cafe is altered. You are now 
admitted- into the company of your fuperi- 
orsj of thofe, I mean, who are fuperior to 
you in age, lenle, knowledge, experience, 
and indeed in every thing but rank aiid- for- 
tune. It is therefore your duty, my dear^ 
tcy fit mute, and to profit and improve by 
their wife refleftions, and judicious re* 
marks. And, when once you are confider-* 
ably imjiroved, when once you have ftored 
and furniihed your mind v/ith a fufficient 
ftock of knowledge for hearing a psil in 
ration'aJ converfation, then, to be fure, you 
may fpeak : then your aunt will not hinder 
you to talk in company. On the contrary, 
I know (he will invite you to it, and liften 
to you with pleafure. 

But this, rary dear, is an honour, to 
which you could never attain, were you 
permitted ta fpeak in company too early : 
for, by this means you would be cut off 
from all opport unities of improvement. Per- 
petually prattling and tattling yourfelf, how 
could you poflibly attend to or profit by, 
the converfation of otI>ers I In a word, were 
you allowed to talk in company too er.ilv, 
H 2 
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the confequence wauld be, that you xvaiilit 
never be able to talk in it at ally with any 
kind of fenre or propriety* She that affeifrs 
to be a \vo:nan too loan, is likely to con- 
tinue a child all her life. 

Lady Danve?s is a ilriking^inftance of this- 
By the foalifh fondnefs of her pai^ents, (he 
was adinltted into company at the age of fe* 
vea, andlxcaufe, forfooth, fhe faidfbmc 
very flnart things (fo her parents imagi- 
ned, though no body elfe could perceive it), 
fhc was allowed to talk with all the freedom 
and aflarance of one of fevehteen. But, 
unhappily, as ihe could not come up (finart 
as (he was) to the rational converfation of 
the company, they were obliged, in coni' 
plaifaace, to come down to her low prattle; 
by which means (he continues to prattle to 
this day» For how could (he poiiibly learn 
to do other wife I Her parents were fo com- 
plaifant to her, and the company that fre- 
quented the houfe, were fo complaifant to 
the parents, that, for feveral years, mifs ne-^ 
, ver heard any thing above her own tittles 
tattle ; and, when afterwards (he happened 
to fall into other companies, lefs polite, of 
rather more feniible, her mind was fb over- 
run with ignorance and pride," that flie ei- 
ther could not underftand, or would not at- 
tend to the fubject of converfation. The 
perfons (he chofc for her friends and com- 
panions, you may believe, were fach as could 
prattle likeherfelf, or perhaps could do no* 
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thing but pi^attle ; fo that their example, in- 
ftead of reclaiming, fervedonly to confirm 
her in her old habit of trifiing and imperti- 
nence. Thus in body fhe is a woman; in 
fbtil fhe is a child. To the fmart and witty 
fhe is an objeft of ridicule and deri{ion;'bc- 
eaufe {he does not fecm to be fenfible of her 
own weaknefs : to the Iramane and good-na- 
tured (he i^ an objeft of pity and compafHon ; 
beeaufe, had it not been for the foolifh in* 
dulgence of her parents, flie might liavtf 
proved a very accomplifhed woman. ^ Such, 
my dear, are the fatal effefl-s of allowing 
younFg people to talk in company toa early; 
and from hence, I dare fay, you will be 
convinced, that your aunt afts very wifely 
in denying you that Rberty, at leaft for 
jfome time. 

After all; I don'^t mean that you fliould 
be kept filcnt too long. This might bring 
on a habit of diffidence and fefhfulncfs, 
which perhaps you would never afterward^ 
be able to eorreft. But when, in what 
company, and on what fubjefts, you may 
begin to talk, your aunt rs the proper judge : 
to hei' orders' you muft cheerfully fubmit in 
this, and in every thing clfe. The rufcs 
neccifary to be obiervcd in polite.tonverfa- 
tion, fhall be explained in my next letter. 
At prefent I have ho more to add', but that 
1 ever am^ 

Yours, 3tc. 

H 3 
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LETTER XXIIL 

JVIY DEAR SOPHY, 

X-J AST week I received a letter from your 
aunt^ in which fhe expreffes her entire fa- 
tisfaftion with every part of your conduflr* 
She fays, you difcover fo much' modefty, 
difcretion, and good fenfe, that flie intends 
to let you take a (hare in the converfation 
very foon* Allow me, therefore, as I pro- 
mifed in liiy laft, to mention a few rules, 
by the obfervance of which you cannot fail 
to render yourfelf an agreeable companion, 
Firfl of all, then, my dear, take care 
never to interrupt anyperfon when fhe is 
{peaking. This is the height of ill-manners. 
If fhe talks longer than fhe ought^ and even 
deferves to be interrupted, yet be not you 
the firft to do it. That will come with a 
better grace from one of greater age and 
experience. If fhe is guilty of one fault, 
that is no reafbn why you fhould be guilty 
of anothei'* If youbave a relicd:ion to make 
upon any thing (tie has faid, you mufl referve 
it till the end of the ftory ; though perhaps 
you may imagine it would have come in 
with greater propriety in the middle of it. 
If the remark would have been very perti- 
nent then, it will not be impertinent now ; 
but if it appears to be trifling here, youm^y 
be afTured it would not have been very fen- 
fible even there. By this means^ you will 
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at once difcover your prudence and difcre- 
tion, and infenfibly acquire a habit of re- 
taining and examining your thoughts before 
you throw them out in converfation. 

I am the more anxious, my dear, to cau- 
tion you againft this praftice of interrupting 
people in the middle of their dilcourfc, be- 
caufe it ie an error whicli young; perfons, 
from the natural heat of their temper and 
the vivacity of their fpirits, are m oft apt to 
commit. Your friend is telling a ftory. In 
confequence of fomething (he fays, a good 
thought ftrikes your fancy ; out it comes ; 
for you can contain yourfelf no longer. — 
' Your friend is ftopt* — The veil of the com- 

^pany fmile. — And yet perhaps your remark 
^vas very fmart and witty. But was it really^ 
do you think, or could it poilibly be, fo very 
imart and witty, as to apologize for your ill- 
I manners in interrupting your friend ? Every 

t fcnfible perfon will tell you that it could not. 
There is another fault, my dear, nearly 
^ a-kin to the former, and which you ought 

I to avoid with the fame care and diligence ; 

t ' and that is, the cuftom of anticipating any 
r perfon who is fpeaking, never allowing hei" 
[ to finilh a finglc fentence, but fupplying the 
laft two or three words yourfelf. The only 
fliadow of excufe that can be ofiered for 
this praftice, is, that it fliews you are at- 
tending to what is faid. But, if this be the 
only proof of your giving attention, it is a 
very ill-bred one ; and perl^aps ij:-,^*^-^^^^ ' " '^ 
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« good maimers to giv^r no sttcntiort at all. 
It is, in eSeA^ faying to a perfcm^ that fhe 
cannot tell her awn ilory ;. or^ at Icaft^ that 1 

if you underftood her mea«iiig^ you cooild 
exprefs it much better: than which^ J don't ( 

know if' you can offer any one a greater zf-^ j 

front. I hare fceri fome peopk faprovok- ' 

ed at this unmannerly treatment,, as to ftop 
fhort in the middle of their Itory ; and 
others, who, thoctgh perhaps they were go- 
ing to ufe the very fame words with the i 
perfon who. prevented them, yet, lapofn ob* 
ierving their ill-manners, fcomcd to do £b ; 
btit, to mortify their pride, exprcffed them- I 
felves in terms different from what they ori- j 
ginally in^ejided. This, indeed, is^ the t 
gentleft repi-oof that can. be given to fuch 
perfbns ; and this reproof, at kaft,. oiaght 
always to be given to every one who is 
guiky of fd much rudenefs and ill-breeding, 
. Another rule, my dear, which you ought 
carefully to obferve, is, never to take up too 
much of the converfation yourfelf, and far 
lefsio engrofs the whole of it. This, even 
in perfpns of the greateft age, knowledge, 
and experience, muft appear ridiculous j 
but, in one lb young, fo ignorant, andfoun> 
experienced as you are, it would be con- 
demned as the height of arrogance and pre- 
fijmption. Indeed, every one feems to be en- 
titled to a gi^eater or Icfs Ihare of the con- 
verfation, in proportion to her years and 
libie tujkr-^«y^ ; but no perfon, kt her years. 

/ 
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^nd knowledge be what they will, has a right 
to the whole of it ; nor fliould any one, 
however young and ignorant, be entirely" 
excluded. This would dcftroy the very end 
of converfation, which is mutually to impart 
and receive knowledge, pleafure, and im- 
provement. For, what knowledge and im- 
provement can fhe pofiibly receive, who is 
always talking berielf, and never allows the 
Teft of the company to open their mouths ? 
Or what pleafure can they enjoy, wo are 
condemned to a profound filence, and have 
their ears perpetually ftunned with the noife 
of the fame tongue, if, indeed, they could 
enjoy any pleafure in fuch circumftanccs^ 
they muft le endued with great patience 
find humility ; greater, I am afi^aid, than 
fall to the Iharc of any individual of the 
human kind. 

Still, however, it is certain, that young 
ladies fliould be more apt to hear than to 
fpeak. ^^hey are more fit to learn than to 
teach. It is their bufincfs rather to acquire, 
than communicate knowledge. And, by a 
young lady's behaviour in this rcipcdl, you 
may form a pretty juft notion of her pru- 
dence and difcretion in general ; for the 
greater fliai-e ftie pofTeffes of thefe good qua- 
lities, the more will {he be difpofed to lil- 
ten, ^nd the lefs forw^ard to talk; but when 
you obferve any one more inclined to talk 
herfelf, than to attend to the e!ifcourfe of 
others, you may fafely conclude, that hejf 
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ftock of fenfc and wifdom is very fcanty ao<l 
fmall. A young lacjy's convcrfation; 1 
thinks ihould chiefly conlift in afldng fome 
neceiiary qucftions, or making fome perti- 
nent rcileftioRS upon what is faid ; and lel- 
■dom, if ever, fhoald ftie venture to intra- 
<iucc any new fubje<9: of difcourfe. Thirf 
■vviU at once di&over her modlefty, the vaoft 
amiable quality in young people, and be the 
means of improving; and cultivating her 
fiiind, much better th^n it could poflibly be 
in any other way. For, of all kinds^ of know-^ 
ledgey that which we gain by enquiry ii 
deceived into the niind with the greateft 
pleafure, and retained with the greatdl'care.* 
Jiavingfelt the want of it, and being. fcnfi-^ 
ble of its value and importance, we are not 
iik^ly everto let it flip out of our mcwioiy. 
But if, at any time, you fhould take tha 
liberty of telling a ftory in company^ as 
doubtlefs^you may in a year or two hence^ 
4et me advife you to obferve the following 
rules. Beware of rafnbling from one fub- 
je<ft to another, which is always a fign of 
a weak and confufed head. Let your ftory 
.be ftiort, otherwife you will fall infto the 
error I have condemned above. Tell it 
•diftinctly and accurately, mentioning alt the 
material circumftances, and none but fuch 
as are fo; and even upon thefe do not dwell 
too long: if you do, you will be in danger. 
of lofing the thread of your flory, and per- 
fcaps^not be abk to.finifh what you had 
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begun. Ajperfon travelling on the Iiigh-way 
may iafely divert herfelf with a view of all 
the rem arkabie by-paths, and even turn afide 
into them a little for the fake of a better 
prolpe(!l ; but if, charmed with the beauty 
of the landfcape, or forgetful of her intended 
journey, fhe proceed too far, fhe may be* 
wilder h^rfelf, and never be able to recover 
the main road. 

Another m,arxim, any dear Sophy, which 
you ought to obferve in converfation, is, I 

never to contradift any one, unlefs it be in \ 

your own defence, or that of your abfent j 

friend; and, even then, you may do it in 
fuch a manner as to give no offence, atleaft "i 

to any fenfiblc perfon. You m^ obferve, that ' 

you apprehend the lady is mis-informed, or 
give fome other gentle infinuation, which 
your own prudence and difcretion will rea- . 

dily fuggeit. But, in matters of indifference, 
it is better not to contradift any perfon at . 
all ; becaufe it might occaiion difputea, , 

which are very indecent in any company, 
but moft of all in the company of ladies •For i. 

thofe who are mofl apt to fay exceptionable f^ 

things, are leafl able to bear contradiftion* f 

The faiae weakriefs of mind which lead? J 

-them to the former, difqualifies them for the i' 

latter. They are ignorant, and therefore |, 

they commit errors; they are proud, and i 

therefore they will perlift in them. Above I 

all, never contradift any perfon merely for j, 

-the fake .of contradiiSion. This would I 
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betray abad heart- It were to take pleafiire 
ill otlier people's pain ; to mortity your 
compaaion, without any profpecl of ad\'aii- 
tage to yoLirfelf, 

Never affeft to be fmart and witty in your 
re fie ft ions. '"I'll is iniglit create you a great 
many enemies ; bnt coald never procure you 
one ilngle friend. Nay, per hips, it might 
make you lofe tliofe whom you already have : 
£or a profefied wit, in her extravagant flights 
and Tallies, fjjares neither friend nor foe. 
The giddy and thoughtlefs miglit admire 
you 5 the vicious and wicked would hate 
and abhor yon; and even the good and vir- 
tLiojis would dread andlhun yon: for virtue 
itfelF is hardly fecure from tlie poifonous 
<lart3 of malignant Vy^t. If you have a na- 
tural fund of wit, conceal it as much as pof- 
fible y or if it muft fometimes appear, let 
jt always be fccHbned with humanity and 
^ood' nature. But if you have no natural 
turn for it, never alFed: it. All kinds of 
aflfcftationare ridiculous; but th^t of wit is 
doubly fo. By endeavouring to make others 
laugh^ you yourrdf will become the objeft 
^f ridicule and derifion. 

In company, never Ipcak ill of any abfent 
perfon, whether friend, ftranger, or enemy, 
The fir ft would be bafe, the fecond unjuft, 
and the laft low and mean-fpiritcd. Ey 
fpeaking ill of your abfent friends, you de- 
ferve to lofe, and certainly would lofe^ both 
them and tl^ofe who are preferd; ; for who, 
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m their fenfes, woitld euttivatc a fri^nc^fhip 
:with one guilty cif fb m«ch perfiily andbafo- 
neis? By ipeakiDgiUQfftraogers, youw6uld 
isiake adl the Xvorld your foes' ; for ftic who^ 
:^vitliout the leaft proybcatioH, can afperfc 
the charafter of thofe with whom (he has 
little a^qiMiintanGe, and no connexion, de- 
fcrves to be the objeft of unlv^rfal hatred 
aad deteftatioii. ftjriaveiching againft your 
-abfenteiiemies, yo« would difeover the moft 
contemptible meannefeaf fpiiit and l^lenefs 
of mind ; and, if it feould come to their 
ears, might flatter their pride and vanity too 
iruich by making them imagine, that they 
liad ruffled your temper more than .perhaps 
they had really done, or at lealt than you 
fliould give-then^ an opportunity of knowing. 
1 am the mope^concerned, my dear, to 
caution you againft this vice, becaufe it is 
generally faid to prevail moft in the com- 
pany of' ladies. Iwifti I could fay the im- 
putation were unjuft ; I. hope 'it Js; but to 
deny it flatly would be too pjefumfituous in 
me, who, for fever al years paft, have been 
fo little convei^fant in the polite world. Eor 
you know, that pf late I have hardly mind- 
ed anry thing elfe but the affairs of my own 
'family; and, in the management, of thefe, 
J tiiink my time ha& been more iifefully and 
honourabPf employed, thaW it could poflibly 
-iiave been in any other way. 

All I can fay, is, that, if this abominaf- 
ble practice (S>r I can call it no bptter) be 
I 
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betray a bad heart. It were' 
in other people's pain ^'^ avouredtobe an 
companion, without ar ^ never did, to tlie 
tage to yourfelf. ' \^ injure the charafter 
Never afFec9: to ;j^^^ nay, I have left 
refieftions. T;.;^;' that I might not have 
manyenemj-,,;/^^^,. nor my mind polluted, 
one finglc. >j;^ found of calumny and de^ 
^^kev-;^;/^^^^ will think, my dear, that 
xora ,/ >/^^^'^^ery. high fi;rain ; and fo I /do ; 
^ f^^^^do'^^ ^^^ ^^"^ reaibn, that I may in- 
i}ii[ yoa with an wtter averfion ;^nd abhorr- 
^^!% of this infernal vice, 
^^'x don't mention my own conduft, .ray 
je^fy from the principle of pride and vani- 
ty. My only intention is to .propofe it to 
you as a pattern of imitation. I hope you 
wrill never think it beneath you to imitate 

the conduft of your mother Let me not 

entertain a fu{])icion f6 unworthy of my dear 

child. 1 know you never will, I am 

convinced, on the contrary, you will take 
a pleafure and a pride in follpwingimy ad-* 
vice and example ■ • »•. 

Let me therefore ad vife you,. my dcarSo* 
phy ; let me perfuade you, never to fpeak 
an ill word of any abfcnt perfon whatever, 
nor even to keep company with thofe who 
are guilty of this deteftable j:rime. , If you 
fhould happen to hear ^ny expreHipn.diOft 
in company, that ^ favours, the l<f#ft of ca» 
lumny and detra<?lion, feem at frft to over- 
look it ; but, if the converf&tion begin to 
run entirely in this dirty channel, then fljr 
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from the company ontright — ^fly from it as 

'ou would fly from a plague — for as ccr- 

inly as the one would infeft your body, fo 

^tainly will the other infeft your jnind. 

'1, however, you may leave it in a polite 

.a genteel manner, oti the pretence of bu- 

tmefs,' 6f Ibme other engagement, or the 

\ like ; »for, though they hardly deferveto be 

; treated with fo much ceremony, you ought 

I always to remember what is due to your 

[ own • charafter. Becaufe they are ill-na- 

} tlired, you are not therefore to be ill-bred. 

' Siich companies as thefe, my dear, you are 

in no danger -of' feeing at your aunt's, nor 

in the whole circk of her acquahitance. 

With people of this (lamp (he would difdain 

to haA^o ^ny kind of intercourfe or correC- 

pondence^ She would fcorn to pay them 

atiy .yitts, and fhe would take care not to 

receive any^ from them.' Would to God 

theue^^e^e i\6 fuch people in- the svorld ! I 

liope there are few ; but flill I am afraid 

thepe are fbone j and in their company yon 

may, fbnietimes, happen to fall by mere 

chance. On all tliefe occafions, let me en- 

1 treat you to follow the direilions I have 

• given above. i • . i^ 

^ ^Another f ule 5 *irtyde*arSop1iy, wiiich yoii 

viwgHt t6 <Jbferve in converlktion, iis, never 

to fay any thing that may give pain or un- 

cafiaeis to 4ctiy one of tlie cfbmpany* By 

\ i)[i\il xibii't mean any of the eri-orsi whieh 

j I' have deJfcTibpd afld condemned above. All 

I 2' 
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thefc, to be fare, giT-e pam and une^Ctne& 
to the perfaas that iliifer by them ;; biit then 
they do fo ia plain and open term^, and, of 
confe^iience, luay be the^more cafily correct- 
ed or refatcd. What I mean at prcfcnt i£> 
that you ouglit never to fay awy thing, that 
fi^ems to rciic<ft, even m the moft dlftaiat 
manner, upon the faults or foibles of any bf 
the company^ or of their abftnt frieilds . If 
tkis prO'ceed from malice, it betrays a bad 
heart; if from \y ant of thought, itdifcoyers 
a weak head: a-nd the ill-nature d.^-nd foal* 
ifh are equally unqualified f^r the delicate: 
Lnteroourfe of polite coi^verfation* 

The laft advice, Hiy dear, vehi^^h I ftiaJI 
give yon oa this fubjeA, is n^vdr toajipeaf 
to be abienc in company, or inittisi^ti.Vi$ to • 
the Parian who is fpeakii>g. Thisis ^W^s 
A fign of intolerable pride, or .qif 'great 
weak0>eG . Some peopi^ are fp f iiU of them-^ 
felves, that they difdajrh to lil\eii Sojtla^ con* 
vcrfation ofiotiiers . "ttieir minds aare puffed 
up with fuch a hi^ opinion of tl^eir owa 
good feafe^ that they thank it below tbem^ 
fgrfooth, to attend to, what they imagine, 
the nonfenfe of oftherpepple. Such vain and 
conceited fools fliould be excluded from .all 
companies, condem^cl t^ jlerp^fu*! foli- 
tude, and obliged to converfo with thofis 
only whom tjiey olleem ; that is, with their 
own doarftlvQ^. But this ahfenc^ of thmjght^ 
this want <3^f j^teratioH, is not alwaysthje pffeft 
pf pi:idej 'It i3. fprn^j^e^crwing t^ thfc mind's. 
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being ftrotrigly^pofTeflbd with feme violent 
L paffion, which fwallows up, as it were, all 

[ the fapulties of the foul, and rendffs it in- 

' fenfible to every other impreflion. , One in 
[ this fitufttioi^ (hall be i6^ far from attending 

to the perfon who 'is Ipeaking, that, even 
when fee is fpoke to, fhe will hardly under- 
ftand you. She ftarts, like one roufed out 
of a dream, and wonders where fhe is, or 
what, the [company have been doing. All 
» . that can befaid for fuch pcdple, is, that 
^ they arc more the objefts of pity than con- 

tempt. They are labouring under a violent 
I 4ifeafe of the mind, and Ihould no more 

r I venture into company, than if they were in 

o| a raging fever. There is another fourc^ of 

this habit of inattention : it fometimes pro- 
ceeds from a conftitutional weakneft, inci- 
dent to giddy and thoughtlefs minds, which 
can never fix for ten minutes upon the fame 
(li objed:, but muft be always fluttering from 

gj one trifie'to another. A perfon of this cha- 

^^' rader can neither tell a fuo'ry herfelf, nof 

^^l attend to one that is told by another. To 

jj confine, her' attention to the faniefubjeft, or 

to make her thoughts run in the fame chan- 
nel for a quarter of an hour together, would 
be a kind of imprifonment which fhe could 
not bear. All her pleafure lies in perpetual 
j^^f ch^^ge and variety, and that {he would not 

,fj' foi'egd-on:' any account .whatever. ^Of ail 

y^ thefe* ditfereAt kinds of hiattcaition, the lafl 

Lis c$:Ki:lnly thsvmoftexcufable, and perhaps 
.: i^_-— 



the eaficft te be culred ; for^ bcmg com*^, 
monly the eflfea of youth, it will, of confe*- 
quetic<^ wear off $ik the pi^rfon ^vancesM 
yeariJ. 

Thtrfe, mydcar, toeJjbmBaftte prirm-- 
f>al mairitus, which yeu oiifht ^wfitUy «- 
ohferve in company ; and if yob db^ yoa 
will be ill little danger of coinmittlftg s^jr 
^eat or capital blatidersw There ane^ 
befides, £bme other rales of Idk cofife*- 
i^uciicc ; hvtt thefe depend fo much <5»n the 
different hupours- and ch^nSkwi <yf dHfer* 
ent companies, that tiiey muft be left en- 
tirely to the fuggeftiorts of yi^«r own pru-* 
dencc and difcretion. Pieafe to make my 
kind coiinpliments to yoiH- aust aiidcocifi]&s« 
I ever am, 

Yours, &t. 

PoiTIA* 
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From Sophia fa h^r mHhet Porti ji» 

PEA a WAl^XMA, 



Y your laft Jcttdr I am f dily convinced 
of what yaa told m^ fomei -timie^ago, ^ikt 
you take as much pleafure in beftowing fa*- 
yours upoujcae, as lean ppffibly ds6 m re* 
•civing them j otherwHc you. would never 
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hc' dit fo m^ch {»aias to advife ;inii dhrcQ: me 

^ in ail the dMfercnt parts of my conduct; 

f Yoiamay be^^ffiared, Iwiitchearftilly follow 
the goodady4ico amdfenfible inftruftions you 
hitve given me ivith regard to my bchaviouf 
in company ; and, a^ my aunt now allows 
^netotdkc afliare in the converfation, I fhall 
*iave anopportiaftity of putting them in daily 
pr4idi<:e*-^*-*-^The next thing, my dear 
irYi^fnma, i^ which I wonld beg y^ur ad^ 

i vice, is, the aitide of di^eife ; for in this, t 

I thiidt^ «iy aunt i& r«tlv^ too fevere. It it 
true, -fee allows xis to di^efi in a very gente^! 
and elegant ftianticr, but will not permit us 
to fpend fo much time in it, as I know fbme 
^her young ladies do. My coufihs and I 
have feJ^n teafing.her, fdr feveral 4ays paft^ 
t9 iet us foll&W a new fafltion, which is juft 

\ xomd into x^ogue; butftie abfolutely refules 
to give bcr confei^. Sh<^ fayis, it is as ri- 
diculous to be the firft in adopting a new 
faChion, as it is to be the Jaft in layhig an 

old onCrafide. She is likewife, I think, 

rather too rigid with regard to our diver- 

^ fions. Indeed wefomerfimes go to the play, 
the.opera^ Raneiagh, and Vaajxhall ; but 
then it is always in the company of an elder- 
ly gcntli^woraan, \vho fticks as clofc by us 
as if we were children^ and could not walk 
. by ourfelves. But all our im^ltunities 

' have not been able to prevail upon her to let 
us gotolSadler*s*wells, or the ApoUo gaixk^s . 
She fky&, i?evcr ■W'Q go to tlieie places, 
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which fhevery much doubts^ we mufl: havA 
more prudence and difcretioB.jthan we yet 
feem-to liave : that fhe wOidd laJijuoft be 
a/hamed to accompany us. hcrielf ;^aad 
where flieis afliamed to appi^^^ we owght 
to be afraid, • .• 

As to diverfions within doors, we have 
but few. My aunt does not {eem tp be £b 
fond of gaming as fome other ladies .of her 
acquaintance; and even whenthere i$ta par- 
ty, (he. feldom admits any of us youiig. peo- 
ple. intQ it: or, if flke does, fhe nev.er allows 
us, on any account^ to play for money; 
Pray, mamma, give me your opinion of all 
thefe matters in your next. At prefent I 
have-no more t6 add, but to eialreat youito 
prefent my duty to my papa; tq accept tht 
fame yourfelf, and to offer- my 'kind loy^t to 
jny fifters and brothers. ?tly aunt and |[:ou- 
fins prefent their compliments to ; you and 
the reft of the family. I ever am. 

Your obliged and obedient daughter, 

Sophia, 
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From PojiTiA to her daughter Sophia. 

MY a£Alt- SOJ^HY,. ..r . ■• • ' 

X HAD the ple^fiire of yo.urfe a f :w. weekiS 

ago. The town, I iQe, has iiifpired you 
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Vitih n^w notions of drefs and divcrfions^ 
to which, M'hilil you lived in the cotinti^', 
you was a perfecSt ftranger. This, my deer, 
is no more than I expected. I knew it 
would be the cafe ; but 1 knew, at the fame 
tin:ire, that ybuhadtoo llrong a lenfe of duty 
aiid obedience to take any ftcp in thefe 
matters, tvitboutthe advice of your mother. 
This^ ho?vve\'^er, is, in a yeat meafure, ren- 
dered fupcrflhous ty the wife conduA of 
your aunt, who, in this, as in c\'ery thing 
elfe, has ^ed with thc5 greateft prudeixc 
aiid difcrction- Nor do 1 fee how you canv 
accufcher of &yttity. She allows you, by 
yjour own cocfefSon, to drcfs as elegantly 
and gcateely ais yon plcafe. And what mor^ 
would you have J I hope you wosuld not 
tviih to dreJCs in. a gaudy and indecent man* 
«er» I am fure you do not. You have tod 
mu.fii;toQdeil:y: and \gxx>d fenfe to be guilty 
bf ^m.adiQn ib« YCfy Ibolifh and impru^ 
dent. '".■:. 

I muft be £b plain, my dear, or, if yom 
win,, fo old-fafliiojied, as to tell you, thst 
the firil and original, intention of clotheft 
!was to; defend the body from cold; tan<^ 
therefore, nothing can l>e'moac uimatural, 
Jbflan t<o dreA ht fuch.a 'hranner^ sa^ to leave 
the jieck aBd loreafl:, the raoft tender attd 
delicate parts of it, cxpdffird to all the iii- 
clen^ency . and feverily of the weather* 
This cultom imuft certialiniyi bltvery perni- 
.^iauS'totbd heallh* I verily: bqlieve, that. 
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nitieteeain twenty of the difeafes incident 
tf our fex, are owing to this foolilh mannoi^ 
of dreffing. 

It is, I think, generally allowed, that moft 
of our diftempers are occafioned by colds ; 
and what way fo likely to catch cold, .as to' 
leave the moft fenfible parts of the body al- 
moft, if not entirely naked ? Butfuchtsthe 
irrefiftible power of vanity, that, let the 
confequence be what it will, be it colds, 
difeafes,- or even death itfelf, giddy :and 
thoughtlefs creatures rauft,. and will follow 
the fafhion. What a ridiculous thing it is 
for a young lady to keep her room for weeks 
together, in order to get the better of a cold( 
and yet the moment Ihe appears in public 
again, to run the riilc of eatcliing a new 
x:old, bydrefling in this cardefs, ftiall Icall 
it, PIT., rather indecent mtoner ? Sufch per- 
fons a6t literally according, to the old pro-*- 
verb, ^' that it is better^to'bebut of theworld 
than out of the fafliion/' Rather than: not 
Jive according to the prefent mode, they 
would wifh not tcr live at all. They prefer 
the good opinion of thevainand giddy part 
of the world to all regards of health, and 
fivtnoE lifeitfeJf.; ^ , : : : 

.Ail that can be faid for thefe people^ isy 
that fince they wilt be foolifb, they mxjit 
e'en reap the fruits of their own fplly . Let 
Jfcheqpi, in the name of goodnefs, follow the 
fafliion,! blp. Ictrithcm remember ^i at. tht: 
iaiiie time, that if t!ie fafhion be contrary 
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to rea(bn, they muft of confeqtience be 
(Ickly and mifcrable ; whereas, by follow- 
ing their own judgment, infte»d of the vain 
opinion of the world, they might at once 
preferve their health and happinefs. And 
which of the two, do yoii think, a£ts the 
wifer part ? ftie, who inthemidft of winter, 
can walk the Mall in all the bloom and 
beauty of health, though a little oat of the 
fafhion ? or ^e, who, from ^ lUly attach- 
ment tothe mode, lies pinlngand languifhing* 
,on a fick, if not on a death bed ? The one 
lives a noble monument of the bleffed ef- 
fe<2:s of reaibn and wifdom ; the other dies a 
wretche4 viftim to the power of vanity and 
ftlflaipp • Thefe two charafters are fo very 
oppofiti? in their nature, and fo different in 
their confequences, that, I dare fay, the 
bare mention pf them is more than fufficient 
to determine your choice. 

Nor, n>y dear, is this foolifti cuftom more 
deftructive of health, than it is inconfiftent 
w^ith modefty, which is one of the greateft 
ornaments of the female fex. Drefs has 
been frequently^ and, 1 believe, juftly con- 
fidered as an indication of the inward dif^ 
pofitions of the mind. A modeft and de- 
cent drefs beip^alcs the v/earer to be a per- 
fon of fenfe and fobriety. A gaudy and 
afFefted one betrays a weak he^ or a licen- 
tious heart. ^^ 

I don^t fay, my dear, that this is an infal- 
lible rule of judging. I am fure it is not ; 
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it cannot. But ftill I believe there h fomT- 
thing in it, and I know the generality of 
mankind are apt to place a great deal in 
it ; fo vciy much indeed, that I, remember 
once to have fcen a young lady of tinblemifh- 
ed char after inifbaken for a woman of bad 
fame, foi* no other realbn in the world, than 
bcca^lfe hei" drefs was a little too Oiowy and 
flaunting'. One evening, as ftie was return- 
injv fi-om a vifit, a young gentleman walked 
up to her, and adilreffed her in a very fami- 
liar flyle : but upon her giving him a re- 
h\i^\ he betr^cd her ten thou fan d oar dons* 
and told her, that, if (he v/ould not expoic 
hcrfelf to the like infults for the future, ftie 
muft never drefs in that gaudy and inde- 
cent manner : and indeed, methinks, no 
virtuoin perfon would choofe to incur the 
bare fnfpicion of immodefty, for the fake of 
any failiion whatever. 

Let me, therefore, advifc you, my dear 
Sophy, to take particular care, that yovir 
drefs be alvv^ays conducive to health, and 
eonliftent wi tli modefty . If it w^ant either of 
tbefe properties, it can never be f:?.id to be 
well chofen : nay, I will venture to affirm 
it can never he elegant; for, let fuperficial 
thinkers fay what they will, nothing can be 
elegant that Is contrary to reafon and com- 
mon fcnfe.^ 

Another ehd of drefs feems to have been 
to diftinguilh the one fex from the other; 
and therefore the more diftinft their dreffcs 
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arc, Co miich the better. The women (hould 

no more adopt the habit of the men, thail 

I the men (ho aid adopt the habit of the wo- 

I men. For a Lady to aiTume the coat and 

\ periwig, the hat and feather, isasridiciilout 
I as for a man to appeal" in petticoats. And 

I yet, I am forry to fay it, this dilUnftjoti of 

fex ftems to be very little regarded by our 
modern fine ladies. On meeting a company 
1 on horfeback now-a-days, one fliaJl hardly 
! ^ be able to diftinguifh, dt firft fight, whether 
[ it is compofed of ladies or gentlemen. 
i I remember a curious ftory of our coach- 

man Joim, wlio, you know, is no fool nei- 
ther, concerning one of thele (I don't knovr 
,, well how to call them, I think your papa 
fays they fliould be called) Amazons. A per- 
ibn, elegantly dreft and mounted on a fine 
hotle, aiked him one day, if fuch a town, 
pointing to it, was not Manchefter ; to 
** which he anfwercdwith a low bow, " Yes, 
Sir-" Ebt, upon a fecond queftion, if he 
knew in what particular ftreet Mrs. Middle- 
ton's boarding-fchool lay, as fiie wanted to 
call upon her hufband's neicc, who was fet- 
tled there j John perceiving Ills error, and 
obierving her drelsmore narrowly, replied, 
with a kind of blulh and liefitation, "'No, 
—M— Madam/' 
^ I know thefe female cavaliers allege j in 

their o^i^n defence, that this mrifculine ha- m| 

bit is by far the moft convenient for riding ; [ 

but fuppofe it were fo, can that be ever al- 
K 
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lowed to be a fufiicicnt apology for the in-* 
decency of it ! A mo deft lady, methinks, 
would choofe never to appear on horfeback 
at all J rather than lay alide fuch a material 
diftiuftion of her fex. 

But, my dear, convenience is not the only 
motive to this ridiculous ciiftom. There is 
another and a ftronger motive too, though 
perhaps thefe ladies will be aftiamed to ac- 
knowledge it; nor indeed fliould I take no* 
tice of it, were it not that^ in laying down 
rules for the dircftion of your condutft, I 
think it my doty to mention every tiling 
that may tend to yoiir information and in- 
ftriuftion. Tliey think, by thi^ means, to 
recommend themfelves more eJeftually to 
the love and admiration of the men j in 
which (if I may believe your papa and uncle) 
they Tire greatly mil taken. I or they tell me, 
triTtt a man no more likes to fee a v/oman 
fcratting in a coat and hat, than a woman 
would be pleafed to fee a man fVumming 
along in a gown and capuchin • It is incon- 
fiftent with that delicacy and foftnefs, whieh 
is ore of the greateft beauties and ornaments 
of the female fex ; and which is Iniinitely 
more winning and engaging, than all the 
f nart and mafculine airs afTumed by thefe 
cavalier-like ladies. Let me, therefore, 
flatter myfelf, my dear Sophy, that you will 
nevei' give ftito a praftice, at once fo inde- 
cent and unnatural* 

Your aunt's obfervation^ '' (hat it is rs 
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*' ridiculous to be the firft in adopting a new 
^^ faftiion, as to be laft in laying an old onp 
*' ' aiidc/' is extremely juft. The former is 
always a lign of ficklenefs and vanity : the 
latter, of pride and ftiffnefs. Thofe ladies, 
whom the men commonly diftinguifli by the 
name of coquettes, arc moll apt to fall into 
the firft error ; and the prudes, as they are 
ufually called, into the laft : and a woman 
of fcnfe would no more cLooie to pais for the 
one than the other. 

To be extremely fond of inventing and 
adopting nev/ fafliions, is, in efFeft, to fay, 
that all falhions are indiiferent ;• that they 
depend entirely upon fancy and humour, 
and have nothing in them of reafon or com- 
moirfenfe. On the other hand, to be very 
tenacious of an old fafhion, and to condemn 
ail kind of innovations, is no lefs ridiculouc. 
It is faying, in other woi d^, that one fafliion 
only can be right, and every other muft te 
wrong ; that it depends entirely upon reafor;, 
and has nothing to do with fancy and tcifte. 
• Both thefe ways of thinking are equally 
falfe, and the truth lies in the middle be- 
tween them. Fafhion neither depends u'poa 
reafon entirely , nor upon fancy entirely, tut 
partly upon each. 

My defign in making thefe obfervrtiors, 
is, to let you fee, 'that as no perion (hould 
think ftie difcovers great ingenuity in being 
the inventor of a new fafliion, fo no lady 
fliculd imagine flie fhews her gccd fenfe in 
K 2 
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retaining an old ojue, when it is laid afidff 
by every body ellp. 

Follow the fafaioa then, my dear, hy all 
incans^ iii things that are harmlefs and in- 
diiFerent. To do otluerwife, injl^adpf Ihew 
ing yoar good fenfe would only difcover an 
pbflinacy in trifles^ which is always, a fure 
ijgn ojt a fool. But never follow it^ when 
it is incpnifiitent with decency and raodefty. 
Sopie peoplp, indeed, might call this an ea- 
finefs of temper, and a due deference to the 
\yorld ; but I mufl own I (hould give it a 
very different and a much worfe name ; I 
ihpuld not l^e afi-aid to call it want of un?? 
derftanding, or even want of virtue. 
. Butj though I think it very proper t&at 
you fliould follow the mode, yet i wQ^ld 
ilill advifp yp.u to have fame regard, in the 
choice of your cjrefs, to your ftature, ftiap% 
features, and cqmptexion : for it is h nlpft 
fooUfl; conceit to imagine, that the fame f^ 
fhipn will fui| ^1 complcxipris equally v.^dl* 
. Nature h^jS diverfified the human coui^te-: 
nance wi^h fqch an infinite vai'i^ty, that per-^ 
haps ther^ nev^r were any two faces exajftly 
alike ; and thcre:&re it fhoiild Ifewi to foK 
lovTj tli:.l .?9 ^^^ #effts ftxould be exaftiy 
alike neither,- at leair, if they are fb, tlvey 
can never be equally proper. Wha^: I la^an 
is, that every young lady, at the fame time 
that (he follows the fefibio©, fiiould lludy to 
adapt her drefs to the particularities of her 
Ihape, features, and comple^on^ It is for 
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Want of this diflinrtion, and from a blind 
and injudicious attachment to the mode^ that 
fo many thonghtlcls creatures deftroy the 
little beauty nature has given them ; and^ 
inftead of correftinf^orfoftening the peculi- 
arities- of their countenance, render them- 
felves perfc<n:ly ridiculous by their filly and 
childidi aiFe<Jlation. 

A lady, whofe face is a little inclined to 
be long, might look extremely well, would 
ftie only be content to remain as nature made 
her. But a high head-drefs comes in to 
vogue, and ihe muft have one to be lure, 
as w^ell as others, and perhaps one of the ! 

liigheli too ; by which means the natural ■ 

length of her face, which at firft was very i 

coniiftent with beauty, is drawn out to fuch | 

an immoderate degree, that what was origi- j 

nally no more than a peculiai^ity, is now i | 

converted into downright deformity. And \ \ 

thus too it happens in a thouflind other | 

cafes. ! 

The truth is, the wife and the foolifh e- 
qually follow the falhion ; but with this ma- 
terial difference, that the former do it only j 
hi a:^ far a" it tends to render tlieh^ per Ions | 
more decent, handfome, and beautiful ; ! 
'whereas the latter have little or no regr.rd | 
to theic confi derations. They follow it , 
blindly and implicitly, though it fliould 
malcc them more fhapeleis, ugly, and de- : 
formed ; they are in faihioDj and that's ' 
enough. 

K 3 - 
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Another advice, my dear Sophy, I would 
give you, is. this, never affed to be at the 
top of the fafhion. It is owing to this fiUy 
affeftation, that fa(hions are fb fleeting and 
changeable j for^ whilft every one endea- 
vours to outvie her neighbour, they carry 
the faflaion to fuch an extravagant length, 
that at laft it becomes perfe£i:Iy ridieulous : 
and when they have made it fo, they natu- 
rally run into the oppefite extreme, where 
they , will not continue long neither ; but 
when they are grown weary of it, they will 
invent ibme other faihion, and thus they are 
perpetually running round in aA endlefit 
circle of folly and trifling, 

I have been frequently diverted with your 
grand mamma's obfervations on the hoop.- 
p^tticoatS:* She fays, when they firft came 
into fafhion, they were tolerably decent j^ 
but, by the filly ambitiou of the ladies to 
excel one another, they at laft Iwelled oat 
to fuch an immoderate lize, that flie has feen 
many ^ little diminutive creature, inclofed 
in one of thefe huge circles, much broader 
than fhq was long. 

But, I think, you have another caAifeof 
complaint. Your aunt, you fay, will nol 
allow you time enough to drefi, at leaft not 
£6 niu£h as ibme young ladies of your ac- 
quaintance have. You remember, my dear, 
when you lived in the country, you com-^ 
plained, that Mrs. Bromley obliged you to 
confume too much time in drefling, and ncxsst 
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yotir aunt gives you too little ; and yet, I 
dare fay, fhc allows you double of what you 
then had : can any thing be more contra- 
diftory and inconfiftent ? But, my dear, I 
blsune you not : it is the weaknefs of human 
tiature : for we are fuch changeable and in- 
confiftent creatures, that no two perfons can 
differ more widely from each other in their 
fentiments and manner of thinking, than the 
fame perfon does from herfelf in the fcveral 
ftages of her life. 

It is impoffible, my dear, to determine 
exaftly how much time is fufficient for dref^ 
fittg; fomctimes you may require more^ 
fometime3 lefs, juft as you may want to drefs 
with greater or lefs elegance ; and fomeladies 
will drefi as well in one hour, as others can 
do in half a dozen • The truth is, a perfon of 
good &n£e and fine tafte, will always dreft 
more neatly and quickly, than Ihe who is 
pofleflfed of neither of thefe qualities. The 
former fees at once what is proper, elegant, 
aad graceful. The latter has no notion of 
neatnefs, elegance, and propriety. She is 
therefore perpetually fhifting and changing^ 
without ever coming to any fixt refolution ; 
and after two or three hours hard labour, fhc 
is, at laft, thoroughly difTatisfied with herfelf 
and her woman, and perhaps farther from 
her purppfe than when flie began. As, 
therefore, you would wifh to be eftecmed a 
lady of fenfe and tafte*, you muft learn to 
drefs with quickncfs and dilpatch. 
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Belidcs, what a ridiculous thing it is for 
any one to fpend fomc four. or five hours 
every day in decking and adorning her body^ 
whilft perhaps fhe docs not employ one tenth 
part of that time in improving and embel- 
lilhing her mind. This is behaving as if 
flie were all body, and had no mind to care 
for : or, as if it had been given her for no 
other purpofe than to contrive ornaments and 
decorations for her perfon : a fuppbfition fo 
unworthy of the Author of our being, and 
the dignity of our own nature, that it can 
never enter into the head of any fenfible per- 
fon. And yet, if ftie goes on at this rate, 
it willfoon befo depraved and corrupted as 
to be good for little elfe, and hardly eveii for 
that. It will be fo over-run with ignorance, 
prejudice, and error, as to be utterly unfit 
for any rational exercife or enniployment. In 
a word, the mind is our better, it is our 
principal part, and therefore it demands and 
deferves our principal care and concern. 
The body is not to be neglefted ; by no 
means : but it is not to take up the greateft 
pai't of our time, and far lefs to engrofs the 
whole of it. In my next I fliall give you 
"^y opinion of diyerfions and gaming. At 
prefent I have no more to add, but that 
I ever am, 



Yours, sScc. 
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.S I proniifed in my laft, I now fit down 
to give you my opinion of public diver- 
lions and gaming. By your own confeffion, 
yoar aunt allows you to go to the opera, 
tb^ play, R^nelagh, and Vauxhall ; and 
\yh4t more would you have ? to what other 
diverfions would you go ? toSadlerVwells, 
.and the Apollo-gardens, &c. ? Think with 
ydorfelf, my dear, would you really go tcy 
thefe places if you were permitted? I dare 
fyy you would not : your pwn good fenfe 
^pujd not allow you. 

The entertainments at Sadler's-wells con- 
Cft chiefly in exhibiting fome odd feats of 
hodily agility, which may ferve extremely 
-well to gratify tlic gaping curiofity of thole 
iwho lijce to gaze and ftare at ftrange fights, 
i>ut can never afford any rational amufement 
to people of Ijbnfe; and the mufic there, as 
-well as at the Apollo-gai'dcns, is fb much 
•infei'ior to what you hear at the public places 
you arc allowed to frequent, that you can 
never have the leaft inducement to go on 
that account. 

But I had almofl forgot that you havr 
another fubjeft of complaint. You anf- 
your young coufins^ you fay, arc always 
attended by an elxlcrly gentlewoman to all 
tiie public divcriions. And where is the 
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harm of this, pray .\ Does this fame elderly 
gentlewoman hinder you to enjoy the plea- 
fures of the entertainment ? Does (he fhut 
your eyes at the play, or flop your ears at 
the opera ? Docs (lie make the company at 
Ranelagh appear lefs fplendid and brilliant, j 

or the gardens at Vauxliall lefs pleafing and ! 

agreeable ? You'll fmile, my dear, at the 
oddity of thefc queftions, and yet you talk j 

as if flie really did fo. Where then is the j 

inconvenience of having tliis prudent lady ( 

to walk along with you, and to entertain 
you with her fenfible converfation ? 

But, you think, it is treating you like a ' 

cliild. And what then ? Sure you cannot 
imagine that you are already a woman. 
Dojn't afPsft to be one too foon. — But to be 
plain, ]ny dear, this gentlewoman is intended 
at once to be your companion, your guide J 

and guardian ; to improve you by her fend- j 
ble difcourfe and remarks, to teach you a 
proper and becoming behaviour, and to I 

proteft you from all danger. For, what- 
ever you may think, there is more danger 
even in *thefe public places than you are 
aware of, and your aunt has certainly taken 
the bed method to fecure you againft it. 

Snppofe now, that you and your coufins. 
were allowed to go to Vauxhall by your- 
felves. Three or four' very young ladies^ 
and nobody to attend them ! neither father, 
''nor mother, nor uncle, nor auut, nor- bro- 
ther, nor any one elfe ! What do you think 
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would be the confequence ? Why fome pert, 
forward, impudent young fellow comes up 
to .you, and, by his gentle and artful ad- 
drefs, infinuates himfelf into your com- 
pany and converfation ; and perhaps you 
are very well pleafed with his politenefi, 
and take a turn with hini round the garden. 
Now, my dear, fuppofe the danger goes 
no farther, as I hope it does not; yet do 
you know who this fame young (park is ? 
why polfibly one of the moil notorious and 
abandoned rakes about town ; and by ha- 
ying been in his company for half an hour, 
you may have brought fuch a flur upon 
your reputation, as will be very difficult 
for you to wipe off. You fee, my dear, , 
the hazard you have run ; tremble at the 
imaginary danger: learn to diftruft your 
own ftrength, and depend entirely on the 
wifer counfel and dircdlion of your aunt. 
, Of all thefe entertainments the reprefen- 
tation of a £Ood play is certainly the nioft 
'rational and inftrudlive. The ftage would 
be an excellent fchcol of morality, were it 
luider proper regulations, whicli, I am 
afraid, it is not ; for I am told there are fuch 
pieces afted there fometimes, as a modeft 
lady would be afhamed to be feen at. In 
this particular yot^ muft condnft yourfelf 
by the advice of your aunt ; who, as fhe will 
never permit you to go to a bad play, fo I 
am certain will never hinder you to go to a 
gpod one, at proper feafons. 
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There is only one advice, my Acit^ I r 
\rould give you with regard to your beha- .\ 
viour at plays, which is this : let your eyes 
and attention be fi^t rather on the aftors j 

than the company: allow^ your affetSions to f 

be carried along with the ftream of the play ? ' . i 
never fmile at a mournful fcene^ mor appear ! 

grave and demure at a cheerful one, Bbth 
thefe manners are equally ridiculous arid | 

unnatural ; they betray either an unfeeling 
heart, or a weak, giddy, and fantaftical 
head ; they plainly fhew that you dtm*t-un- 
derftand tlae fubjeft of the play, or that you 
don't attend to it ; or, what is worff of all, ' 

that your heart is not fufceptible of fijle and . ^ 
delicate fentiments, 

But, my dear, with regard to diverfiotis in ' 

general, I would have you to remember, that 
they are to be confidered merely as diver* ^ 
lions, and not as ferious bufinefi. THey , 

arc intended not to diffipate and unfettle 
the mind, but only to relax and unbend it, 
that it may return to the performance of 
the important duties of life with greater 
alacrity and vigour: and therefore you 
ought never to allow them to take up too 
much of your time, and far lefs to engrofs ' 

the whole of it, as is the praftice, Tm 
afraid, of top many youiig ladies. What ^ 

with auftions in the forenoon, vifitinginthe 
^afternoon, and plays, operas, Ranelagh, 
VauHhall, &c. in the evening) I doubt they 
find but little time for mbre ufefal employ*. 
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- merits. This might do extremely well, 
had we been lent into the world only to di- 
vert ourfelves for a while with bawbles and 
gew-gaws like children ; but that would be 
a fuppofition equally unworthy of our gteat 
Creatoi', and the dignity of our own nature: 
on the contrary, we were placed here to 
contribute to the happinefs and welfare of 
our fellow creatures, and to improve our 
own minds in knowledge, virtue, and piety, 
in order to qualify us for a better and happier 
ftate hereafter, as I fliall endeavour to fhew 
you in fome future letter. 

Let me therefore advife you, my deat 
Sophy, never to have recourfe to diverfions,. 
till once you are wearied and fatigued with 
bufiiiefs. By this means you will enjoy 
them with double pleafure; whereas, fhould 
^ you make them your employment, inftead 
of your amufement, they will lofc all their 
reliili. For it is with diverfions as it is with 
all other fcnfual pleaiures; the more fre- 
quently they are enjoyed, the lefs agreeable 
do they become ; they pall upon the fenfe, 
grow taftclefs and ini^pid, and at lift per- 
fectly naureoiisand irkfome: fbthat, as well 
from a recv'xd to your own happinefs, as 
from a fenie of duly, 3/011 fhould take care 
never to throw away too much of your time 
upon them. And that you may not be 
tempted to do fo, learn to employ yonrfelf 

I in fomc more ferious and ufcful bufiners : 
fori believe in my confcicnte, that it is not 
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To much from an immoderate love of plea- 
fiire, as for want of fomething clfe to do, 
that fo many young ladies fquander away 
the wholeof tbeirtimein a perpetual round 
of diverfions. 

At firft, perhaps, they may have been led 
into this way of life by the natural gaiety 
andfprightlinefs of their own minds, by the 
bad example of their companions, and by 
. tlic too great indulgence of their parents 
and guardians : and after they- have conti- 
nued in it for fome time, they contraft fuch 
a habit of levity and trifling, as utterly dis- 
qualifies them for every thing that is ferious 
and rational- Many a time, I dare fay, 
they are heartily tired of their infipid man- 
ner of life, of their laborious idlenefs : but 
what can they do ? tliey can neither think 
nor talk of any thing but diverfions ; and 
though thefe fubjefts may do very well now 
and then, yet they are too barren and fu- 
perficial to aiford aconftant fund of converfa- 
tion to realbnable and intelligent creatures ! 

V\^hat I have faid, my dear, of diverlions 
in general, may be applied to gaming in 
particular, in which rclpcft your aunt has 
afted with tlic gix^ateft prudence and difcre- 
tion. She allows you to play fometimes, 
becaufc' it is proper you Ihould learn the 
different kinds of games, that you may be 
able to make one of a party upon occafion ; 
but ftie won't allow you to play too fre- 
quently, left, by that means, you fhould 
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'become immoderately fond of it : and, up- 
on no account whatever j will (he allow you 
to play for money, becaufe that might pro- 
duce a habit of avarice, the moft bafe and 
fordid paffion that can entei;^into the breaft 
of a young lady. . 

Of all kinds of diverfions, that of gaming 
is the moft enticing and bewitching, and. 
therefore the moft pernicious and deftruc- 
tlve. As it depends partly on chance, and 
partly on art, a run of fuccefs flattei-s our 
vanity in the higheft degree : it is at once 
paying a compliment to our good fortune, 
and to our good underftanding; and I have 
feen a- young thoiightlefs creature afTumc 
more merit to herfelf, and feem better fa- 
tisfied >vith her own conduct for winning a 
few games, than one of more lenfe and lefs 
vanity would have been for fcjttling and ba- 
lancing her mother's accounts, or perform- 
ing any other of the moft important duties 
of life. 

But if this run of good luck, befides 
flattering her vanity, is at the fame time 
filling her pockets with money, then the 
love of gaming grows upon her space ; it 
£eizes and fcngi^oHes her whole foul ; it ftuts 
her eyes, as it were; and ftops her ears 
againft every other abjeft ; it employs her 
thoughts by day, and her dreams by night:' 
and fhe is never happy but when ftic is el- 
thet preparing for, or is adually ei^ gaged 
in it. Whdn a perfoji is arrived at fuch a 
L 2 
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degree of phrenay as this (for I can call it 
no better), fhc is labouring under one of the 
moft violent and dangerous difeafes of the 
mind, from which it is ten to one if either 
the utmoft exertion of her own reafon, or 
the beft a<ivice of her friends will be able 
to recover her. And yet if flie is not reco- 
vered very foon, fjic will be utterly ruined 
and undone ; for if once the love of money, 
grafted upon that of gaming, has taken deep 
root in the foul, and is become the ruling 
paflion, it bears down all before it j health, 
beauty, fame, fortune, b^ppinefs, every 
thing is facrificed to it. This-, my dear, 
you will think is a hideous picture ; and ia-* 
deed fo it is. Would to God there were 
no originals ! I hope there are few, but ftill 
I believe, nay I am certain,, there are fome, 
though I truft^ in God you will never makQ 
one of that unhappy number. 

But fuppofe gaming were, attended with 
none of thefe dreadful efFe<n:s, yetmethinks, 
the trifling and infipid nature of the thing* 
itfelf might be a futtlcient argument to dif- 
fuade any fenfible perfoafrom fpending her 
time in it^ To pafe whole afternoons 
without any other ideas in the mind, than 
fuch as arife from the colour of a card, the 
number of a die, or the like; good fcjod I is 
this t9 behave lijke rational creatureijs ? 
, I know your profeffed gamefters tell ano- 
ther tale, and that to play well reqijire^ 
greater abilities, a quicker, apprchenfion^ 
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more penetration and ddpth of thought, 
than altnoft any enployment whatever ; and 
that, what with forming fchemcs, and cal- 
culating chances,^ tiieir minds are more ac- 
tively employed th^ that of the merchant, 
who is writings letters of bufinefs to all the 
different parts of the world. Perhaps they 
may ; though, methinks, I could flop the 
m5uths of all luch vain boafters by this fin- 
gle queflion : fVhether are they as ujefully 
employed for the public goodf 

After all, my dear, I don^t mean to con^ 
demn all manner of gaming; far from it. 
On the contrary, I think every young lady 
fliould underfland the different games that 
are mofl in vogue, that fo flie may not be 
put to the blufli, if at any time fhe is dc- 
fired to join in a party. It is a very agree- 
able amufement to pafs away an idle hour 
now and then : but flill I would have 
you to remember what I told you before, 
that it is only to be confidercd as a diver- 

fion^ arid not as a real employment. - 

Pleafe ta prcfent my compliments to your 
aunt and all her family. Your papa, your 
brothers and fifters join me in withing you 
all manner of happinefs. lam, 

• Your's, &c. 
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LETTER XXVIL 

. i 

From SoPHf A to her mother Portia. 

DEAH MAMHAj i^J ^ 

X OUR two letters on drcfs and divcrfions^ 
x:ame fafe to hand. I ^m greaitly obliged i 

to you for your good advice and dirpftions, 
and will endeavour to conduft myfelf ao 
cordingly. But fiftce you will ni^ allow 
4»e to ifiend fo jnujch of my time on thefe 
.trifles^ as I fee others of my age and quality 
do, you mufl: be fo good as to j6n4 me in 
ibme more ufeful employment ; for of all 
things, I hate to be idle ; and yet J w9l afraid 
. I (hall frequently be obliged to be fo, till I 
receive your further ieftr unions • For, as 
aaoft partg of my education are nearly, if 
not entirely finiflicd, I don't know how to 
difpoffe of my time. 

Sometimes, indeed, I take a book in my 
hsmd ; but as I have been told there are 
jnore bad thsin good ones, and don't know 
*what particular authors are mcift proper ffpr 
.my perufal, I am afraid to dip too deep i 

into them,' left I (hould do myfelf more ill \ 

than good. Sometimes I work a little at 
my needle, but lay it afide prefently, when 
I beff|n to refleft that I am under no neceA 
(ity of fubmitting to that drudgery, as I can 
have others to do it ibr me. Sometimes 
J join in convcrfation with my aiuit, and 
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fueh compaDy as are vifitiog b^r, aad theft 
indeed are the hstppiefl: hows I pr^f^. TIU^ 
ixQwev^ is a •plcaiWe I ieldom enjoy, and, 
perhaps, if I enjoyed it. pftepfp, it nii£^ 
^ ipfc its rciifh. i.?Y 

Btit, notwithftanding sail thefe various 
amnfeoients, I ftill find I have fcveral v^^aat 
hours, which be^a to lie heavy on n^y hand ; 
and, if I cannot fall upon fojne method of 
employing them one way .or other, I am 
^fr^id they will at Ijaft becoijie intolerably 
irkfonoe and difagreejtble, . Let n>e there- 
for^ again intreat ymi, my dear naapii^a, to 
jfend me, by the firft oppc^rtjunity, your bcft 
advice on the employment ^nd improjvement 
of my time. Ple^fe to offer my duty ^o my 
papa, aad my love ito my h^otij^^ ftPfl 
fiftea-s. • I am^ 

Your obfiged iand obedient daughter, 

Sophia. 



LETTER XXVm. 
Fr$mfo%riAt$h€r daughter Sqvuia. 

MY DEAK SOPHY, 

T • 

i AM gUd to fee by yo^i^- laft^ tl^at yq-^ are 
fully convincied. of the truth of what I f^id 
Concerning dr.efs.aad diverlion?, and^^e '^ 
f«»ij6ble of the iniQftim^ble ^ortli and v^l^e 
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of your time, which indeed is the moft: 
I^recious tfeafufe you can poffefs, as it is the 
foundation and grbund^work of every other 
blefllng you enjoy. ; , 

♦ But precious as ouryime is, yet there is 
iiot any one thing of which we are fo carelofs, 
or rather prodigal and profufe. We either 
fqnander it away upon mere trifles, or allow 
it to pafs in a ftaiee of liftlefs indolence, or 
lazy inaftivity. -"The prefent nxoment we 
feldom enjoy, or improve to any good pur- 
pofe. We are perpetually bufied in forming 
fchenves for fonie future and diftant period j 
and when that period is come, wc negleft it, 
as we have done thofe that are already paft; 
and then lay new fch ernes -for fome other 
period more diftant ftill : and fo on without 
end ; till, at laft arrived on the verge of old 
age, we begin to take a review of our paft 
conduft, and find, that we have confumed 
the greateft part of our time in forming 
fchemes and reiblutions, but have hardly 
ever had the wifdom and courage to put £b 
much as one of- them in execution. 

Such, my dear, is the pifture of a lazy, 
indolent, and idleperfon: for, I believe, even 
the lazieft of that lazy tribe have ftill fome 
thoughts of doing better to-morrow; but 
to-morrov/ comes andpaffesliketooay, and 
another morrow after that ; arid thus they 
doze away their whole lives in a kind of 
waking dream or reverie. Such a conduft 
as this would be extremely foolifh and ib- 
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tlird, even upon the firppofition that they 
were certain of arriving at old age, though 
indeed it -\s'^creto be widicd, for the hnnopr 
of then' chai'ai^ter, that they never reached 
that period, fince the longer they Jive, thty 
only become the more ridiculous ; but \^hen 
it is coi^iidered that no one can promifc jier- 
felf another year, and hardly even anotlier 
day or hour, then folly is too gentle a name 
for fiich a behaviour ; 'tis madnefs, 'tis 
plirenzy in the hlghclt degree ; ancl yet 
-with thi$ pljLfenzy and madnefs every 
|>erfi>0 may be Taid ' to be feized, who 
confames her whole life in idlenefs and 
ijQtdoJence.: r 

But, my dear, don't miftake mje. I donit 
affliean to infinuate^ bj' any thing I have now 
faid, thaJt the mind flionld be always kept on 
the ftretch ; the coiatrary of this I have al- 
lowed in fome of my foj-mer letters : but 
this, I think, I may fafely affirm, that it 
ought always to be engaged one way or 
jDther, either in fome ufeful and profitable 
-employment, or in lome innocent and cheer- 
-fixl diverlion, that it may return to the dei- 
ties of life with greater vigoTsr and alacrity; 
but iievejr, by any me^jis,- ftiould It be fut- 
fcred to raft in floth arid ina<n:ivity. 

Idlenefs, my dear, is a mod pernicious 
aryi fatal vice, whether we totifider its in- 
ihience cm the ihind or the body. It weakens 
the ftfength" and hiipiairs the beauty of thp 
IJ^er ; for An indol^t perfon will hiardly be 
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at the pains to take fo much exercife as h 
neceflary to keep the body in health and vi* 
gour. It ftupifies and benumbs fhc under* 
ftanding ; for ftie will not take the trouble 
to improve it, either by reading or conver- 
fation. Nay it will even corrupt and debafe 
the heart ; for it is inconfiftent with a ftate 
of eafe and indolence to have the ftrong but 
fine, affeftions of love, pity, compaffion, 
forrow, fympatliy and the like, frequently 
awakened and excited in the breaft: and yet, 
if thcfe tender paflions are not frequently 
'excited either by real or imaginary objefts; 
-the heart. will gradually become hard aaid 
unfeeling, and at laft perfedly odious and 
infenfible. 

This difeafe of idlenefs has different efFcflrs* 
upon different tempers. "What tempts Mrs- 
Stanley to fpend the greateft part of her 
tixne in fcandal and defamation ? why, 'tis 
idlenefsr working upon Pl difpofition naturally 
four and fpleifctic. What makes mifs Tern-' 
pie trifle away her whole life in an infipid 
round of public and private diverfions? be- 
caufe jflielias gbtnpthirig eife-to do ; 'tisidlc^ 
nefs working upon the natural levity' and 
giddinefs of her mind. In a word^ idlenefs 
is the parent, or atfeaft: theiuirfe, ofmofl 
of the follies and vices incident to human 
nature, and frbm which \vc might eafily 
be preierved, would we only take care to 
keep ourfelves always engaged either iu 
fbme ufdfal employment, or innocdfct. 
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•thuieiiient. I (hall therefore endeavour 
to point out fuch employments and amufe- 
inents as appear to be the moft proper for 
one of your ^ge and quality; though indeed 
you have in a great meafure prevented me, 
your own good fenfe having direfted you to 
fbme of the beil and moft rational. 

But firft, my dear, I muft obferve, that 
you are gi^eatly miftaken, in thinking that 
your education is entirely finiflied,- It ii 
true yon are no more under the direftioa 
of teachers : but what then ? are you there- 
fore to lay afide all furtlier care and con- 
cern about the feveral i>arts of your educa- 
tion ? If you do, you may depend upon it, 
you' will very foon forget them ; and. then 
,all the, inftruclion you have got will go for 
nothing. As therefore you would wifh to 
jretain the diiferent arts and accompliftiments 
you have learned, you muft take care to be 
frequently praftifing them ; for by this 
means only can they be remembered. 

Bat, my dear, you ought not only to re- 
member what you have learned; you ought 
to do more; you ought to be making daily 
progrefs-and improvement in all the differ- 
ent parts of your education: for if you arc 
not gaining ground, you, may be fure you 
are lofing it ; there is no fuch thing as ftand- 
ing ftilL Learning is like climbing up a 
ftcep aleent ; if you are not moving up- 
wards, you will be in danger of Hiding 
down to the bottom. JJelidcs, teachers fel- 
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"dom do any more, and indeed they hardly 
can do any more, thaij to point out the road 
and fhew us the way : it is our biifmels to 
jirofit and improve by their ^vice and di-- 
regions ; if we do not, all the teaching and 
Inftruftion in the world will never make us 
good for any thing. A perlon pofleflfed of 
no tafte or genius, will never learn any 
politq art or acGompliftimeot, had flio an 
'angel for her inftruftor ; and fhe that is 
carelels and negligent, will as certainly for- 
get what (he has learned. 

Let me, therefore, perfuade you, my dear 
Sophy, to employ two or three hours every 
day in revifmg all the different parts of your 
education. By this means you will at 6nce 
imprefs them on your memory, and acquire 
fuch an eafe and facility in performing, as 
can only be obtained by careful and con- 
ftant pra<3:ice. But though I would have yvxi 
cai-efully to review all the arts and acconrv- 
plilliments you have learned, yet I think 
you ought, at the fame time, to make a dil- 
tinftion. There are fome of them, fuch 
as muf:c, dancing, drawing, and the like,, 
which are merely, or at leaft chiefly, orna- 
mental. Thel-e are others, which, bcfides 
being ornamental, ai;*e iikewife ufeftil, fuch 
as writing, arithm^ic, geography, and nee- 
dle-work. Now, though I would by no 
;iieans have you to negleft the former, but 
on the contrary to be daily improving in 
them J yet I think you otight to epply yom: 



€>ief attentictn to the latter. For, what* 
cvQr you ss^ay €hu^ at prefeot, you will be 
e^nvwcc^, when you come ta undcrftand 
the true value of thkigs, that what is ufcful, 
is ^f iafinitely j^reater confequence and im-i- 
portance than what is osly ornamental: and 
fox one married lady, tba^ compiaiDS of her 
wit having learned to dance, ling, or draw 
better, ttoeFe are hundreds who laiment that 
they dtd not take more pains to improve 
themfelves in writing, cyphering, and other 
tifeful arts. 

Yoii fosietin^s work a littte at ynur nee*- 
31e, y^u fay, but throw it afide when you 
begin to rcfleii that you can employ others 
to work for you: a very pretty reafon truly ! 
IVhy, my dear, you might cxcufe yourfelf 
from every thing elfe by the very ianire ar- 
gument. You can pay others to write, caft 
«,ccompts, fing, dance, draw, in a word, to 
do any thing for you. But, when thefe 
people w^rite, fing, dance, &c. for yoi^r 
money, wlietber is it you or they that per- 
form ? Or does, their performing f^r your 
money mal^e you a whit the more learned or 
^ccompliifccct ? Thiak with yourfelf, my 
dear : where will your excufe end r Wby^ 
it will end in this conclufi«»n, that, bccaufe 
you are rich, and Ixave am eafy fortune, you 
may therefore remain ignorant and idle ; a 
fine way of reafoning, indeed ! But to be 
ieriovis, you ought to attend to your needle- 
work, and to acquire a pcrfeft kttowledj e 
M 
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of that ufeful art, not only as it is a genteel 
accompliflunent, biit likewilc from the mo- 
tives of economy and convenience: forno 
woman, let her rank and fortune be what 
they will, (hould think it below her to make 
fome of the nicer parts of her own drcls. 
I have feveral head-dreffes of my own mak- 
ing; and I am fure I always wear them 
with greater pleafure, than I do thofe that 
have been made by others. This, methinks, 
is an excufable vanity. 

You know Lady Emilia Montague. Her 
fortune is larger, and her quality much high- 
er, than yours ; and yet, when her papa was 
confined, laft winter, with a long and fevere 
fit of the^ gout, fhe attended upon him fo 
clofely, that fhe hardly ever left his room ; 
and what kinds of needle^work were wanted 
for his ufc, fhe made with her own hands, 
and would not allow any perfon to de-» 
prive her of what, flie faid, was both her 
honour and pleafure. This has fo endeared 
her to her papa, that though he was very fond 
of her before, he is now doubly fo ; and I 
am credibly informed that he has lately 
made a confiderable addition to her fortune, 
and probably for this very reafon,. 

But there is no way, my dear, in which 
you may pafs your time with greater plea- 
lure than in reading good and fenfible books. 
This is, at once," a moft rational employ- 
ment, and a moft agreeable amufement . It 
is oae of the greateft inlets of knowledge 
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aod wifdora, and one of the moft effedual 
methods of banifhing ignorance, prejudice, 
and error. It is an inexhauflible fource of 
ufefnl inftruAion, and delightful entertain- 
ment. And it has this advantage above all 
other amufements, that here you may choofe 
your company as youpleaie. If you are diC- 
|)ofed to be grave and ferious, or cheerful 
and merry ; if you want to inform your un- 
derftanding, delight your imagination, or 
affeft your heart ; you will find authors that 
will anfwer all or any of thcfe purpoles ; and 
with this additional recommendation into 
the bargain, that whenever yoii are weary 
pf theii* company, you can leave it without 
the imputation q£ ill-manners. Tis but 
clo/ing the book, and then your well-bred 
companions immediately dif appear. 
. But of all the different kinds of reading 
tliere i^nonc that can aifford more proSt;ablc 
inftruAion, or more delightful entertain- 
ment than that of hiftory. It introduces 
us to the company of all the great and il- 
luftr.ious perfonages that have gone before 
us: nlakcs.m talk and converfe with them, 
almoft as. familiarly as if we had been their 
contemporaries ; and acquaints us with their 
manners, charaQ:ers, virtues, and viccs*> 
It carries us back into the earlieft ages of 
antiquity, and thus makes us to live over, 
as it were, all that period of time which 
has pafled iince the creation. It tranfporta 
us into the moft diftant regions of the eartli, 
M z 



and, by tEc help of geograjAy, tmkc^ tw 
trard, ia imagination^ over the whoie ha- 
bitable world, wi&ont once ftirring o^eit of 
our room. 

And now, my dear, th;at I have men- 
tioned geography, you will remember I 
told you in a former letter^ that it would 
be of great fervicc to you in the ftudy of 
hiftory ; and iaideed fo it will, if you make 
a proper nfe of it. For this purpofe, y6tt 
muft take care never to read aiiy particular 
tranfadiion, without placing belc^e you a 
map of the country whcr^ tlie fcene is kid? 
this will both give you a more full and com.-' 
prehenfive vicw^ of the fubjeit, and inv^>re& 
it more deeply on your*«nemory- Thus 
geography and hiffory will mutually aid 
. and alfift each other r geography wi^l m^ko 
you undcrftand hiHorical fe£fa xrtorQ dit 
tinftly, and remember theni more faith- 
fully J and hiftory will furnittt you with a 
more ax:curate defcription of the climate, 
foil, and produce, of the various parts of 
the. earth; and with a mare particular ac- 
count of the manners, ciiftomi, and cha-^ 
rafters, of the feveral inhabitants - 

From thisi inexhauftible Iburce of profit 
and pleafure, you may derive the-wifefir 
maxims and rules of life* Here you wilt 
behold the obedient child, the dirtifut 
daughter^ the chafte virgin^ the prudent 
mother^ and the refigned and pious widow; 
and, by ohlerving hov/- others have aftedj^ 
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Svhen furroundcd with dangers or involved 
in difficulties, you will learn how to behave 
yourfelf when placed in"* the fame, or thC; 
like circumftances. Here you may behold 
every virtue that can dignify human nature 
in general, or the female fex in particular, 
reduced into pradice. In a word, here you 
may acquire the knowledge of the wprldy 
without the danger of being infefted by its 
bad example j which, indeed^ is a circum-t 
ftance peculiar to hiftory ajione. 

Iliftory and converfation are the only 
two ways, in which you can olDtain this 
knowledge. The latter is perhaps the mod 
infallible method, but at the fame time, it 
is the moft dangerous: the former, though 
lefs exaft and particular, is certainly much 
more fafe and fecure. When we behold a 
vicious charafter in converfation, it is fre- 
quently varniftied over with fo many agree- 
able qualities, fuch as Vvrit, humour, gaiety, 
ij and cheerfulnefs, that v/e are often inclined 
» to lovethe perfon, though we hate the viqe ; 
and when once we love the perfon, we are 
in danger of loving the charader in general, 
and coiifcquently of being infeded and cor- 
rupted by the baneful influence of bad ex- . 
ample. j3ut in hiftory the cafe is very dif- 
ferent; there vice is ftript of'all its foreign 
and fid:itious ornaments ; there it appears 
naked and uninafked in all its native ugli- 
liefs and deformity, and needs only to be 
(hewn, in order to be jfhun^cd : it needs 
M 3. 



only to* he expaCe^ in its true and gcnuin«r 
colours, Jn order to become .the objeft of 
univerfal hatred ami dcteftatien;. 

It h true, what yoai gain in ewe pbJnt^ 
you lofe in another. What yotf g^arh whrh- 
reipeft to viciofus charaftcr», 3^u tofe with 
i*egard to thorfe that are virtuous: ; for, asf 
vice appears moft odious in hiftory, fo vir- 
tue appears ntoff amiaMe in real Kfc : here 
it is: (6- lighted up and- anihratetf, fo recom- 
mended an<t enforced by the motfcft and be* 
nign look^ the engaging manner, the c<>ur- 
teous behaviour^ and winning adA^fe, that 
what in de£criptionMrould only be agreeable 
and beautiful, is thus? readererf irrefiftiBly 
charming ant! attra^ivcv But a5 there arc , 
more bad than goodcharaifters^in theworfd,^ 
and as the art of life confifts as much irt 
knowing what to avoid as what to purfue^ 
this confideratmn,. perhaps^ may be fuff>- 
cient to counterbalance the lofs. But the 
truth is, hiflrory and convcrfation are entire- 
ly difti^nft : each hath its fevcral advantages ^ 
nor docs the one encroarcb upon the province 
of the other. Hiftory reprcfent^s the time 
p-aft, convcrfation defcribes the time prcfent j 
hiftory fhews us the world asit has^been^ 
convcrfation ffiews us the worid as it now 
aftually is t hiftory informs us how our an- 
ceftorff have behaved, converfalion tells iis- 
fiow our contemporaries are trow behaving.- 
Thus hiftory and convcrfation go hand in 
hand, and kindly join their mutual aid 
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m fnrnidting the mind.wHlikhowfedfee dttd 

•OF alt the dlff«*efl^ Ikhrds of hifknY, that 
of yiyaf ewir cmirttry Ihoald be' tfte firft' ofe* 
jctft a^yoiir fttitly atid attenftidfi ; fbr t<J fe« 
deeply-rcatl in-the hiftof y of other* countri^^ 
ami y^t ignoi-aitt of the hlftory of your otv^^ 
wodk! be as abftrrtf sfid prepofterous, as t6 
be intiirtately atiqiiahitetl \^h whaftpaffes irt 
yottr neighbotir's hoirfe, withotit knowing 
What liappciT^ in yoitf own feiriify. What 
hiftory of England I fiioirid fetromiAend td 
your perttfil , I am Ibmiewhat at a fels t<> de*- 
J. termine. After all tlie hiftbf ies of thfeking^ 

doTil, that have yet been ;o!ffered' to the pub- 
lic, Ripiit^s is, I tWiik, at once the moft 
ftAlj ^hd the moft impartial. Bttt, as that 
may he deemed rather too tedious for one 
of yotir a^ and capacity; V wonlcl have 
you, in the mean time, to read a very judi- 
cious and accurate Abridgment of Englifh 
Hiftory, \vrittenin the fbrm of Letters from 
. a Nbbiem*2trr to hfs Son, and printed in two 
volumes I2T110; and, after, you are farther 
advanced in ycars^, yOu may then read Ra- 
pines or any other hiftory of England, whi<h 
your father or your uncle may j\i^^c moft 
proper* 

And here, I am afraid, moft people will 
imagine, that yout knowledge in hiftory 
may ftop. They think it is Hilficient for a 
lady to underftand the hiftory of her own 
country ; and that ary fLirther knowledge of 
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this kind" i« fuperfluous, and out of cha-* 
rafter. But, I muft own, I am of a very 
difffrept opinion;; foi'. I jthinic that every ac- 
compliihed woman ihoujd h^ve a tolerable 
knowledge of hiftory in general. I don't 
pretend to fay, that we fliould be fo tho-' 
roughly verfed, or fo deeply read, ii^ uni- 
verfal hiftory, as the men are ; far from it : 
I; have already : ailowGd, that as our fpherc 
of a^ftipn is more narrow and confined, foour 
knowledge may be more flight and fuperfi- 
cial. But what then? Becaufe we are. not 
to be fo knowing as the men, muft we there- 
fore be allowed to know little or nothing at 
^U ? Becaufe we are not to afpire to the cha- 
r after of univeffal fcholars, muft wf there- 
fore be obliged to remain in the. ipoft pro- 
found ignorance ? a pretty way of reafoning 
truly 1 And in tliis refpeft, methinks, the 
men aft very unreafonably : they frequently 
allege that young ladies, cannot join in feh- 
fible and ferious conve^fation, and yet they 
will not allow them to acquire that kind erf 
knowledge, which alone can qualify them 
for it : they firft keep them ignorant, and 
then complain of their ignorance ; generous 
treatment indeed! But to be ferious, my 
dear, I believe we ourfelves are moft to 
blame : ourignoraiiee is^-ather^to be impu- 
ted to om* own lazy, fickle, and triHing dif- 
pofition, than to any ill advice , or undue 
influence of the men/ 

The only plaufible objeftionl ever heard 



againft z lady's being learned, is, that it 
Baturall^r tends to m&ke her vain, conceit^ 
tdy and impertinent, aiid to «egleft thoft 
qualifications a»d accom^liffelrnents 'w^hich 
are the diftiiagni^ing oynatnents of her fex. 
But this is a mere pretext, a grofs fiillkty 

Iand dehifi»n'j for fhe who is iiif) pertinent , 
with learning, would have • been equaMy 
. impertinent without It ; fete who is now a 

} prattling- pedaiat, wobM have been ^ther-i 

i wife a fluttering coqoctte. ^JThe truth ii^, 

[ good fenfe is tfee gift of nsftiti-e, and not 

th^ acqtiifttion of? art : Wc are bo^n either 
with the feeds^ of wifdom* or of folly : edu-^ 
^ cation may encreafe thefe qualities whert 
it finds them, btit can never^ produce theiA 
wh'ere they are not ; and all the knowledge 
and learning in thfe- world: will nev^r con- 
vert a neural fooi into- a fefifible woman^ 
noi? a^fen&bte wom'an into a fboL It is not 
learning that nlakes a wom^n vain and im^ 
per^feinent : no ; it only draws' her natural 
vanfey and^ impertinence into * certain^ chan^ 
nel^ and makes her es:p4^fe them in a par^ 
ticular manner; for Vain and impertinent 
flie would have- been, whetlierfhe had been 
leai*ned dr5 notv . : . 

I nfiuft, therefere, infift npon it ks the 
privilege of our fe:^, that we be allowed 16 
know more than the hfiflory ofoiir own coun^ 
try. For even grarittng that this kiiid of 
kn^owledge: ittay h^ve a bad cffeA on W^eak 
and fiHy min^, ib th^t a* fuffieient r€afon 
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for exeluding our whole fex from the ft tidy 
of hiftory ? ^y the fame way of reafoning, 
the men too might be excluded ; for, I 
think, it is a notorious truth, that there are 
more men than women fpoiled by learning ; 
a!>d for every female pedant,, it would, 
perhaps, be no difficult matter to produce 
twenty male ones. i , 

Next to the hiftory of your own country, 
' I would have you to ftudy that of Scotland ; 
^ fufficient knowledgeof which may, indeed, 
be eafily acquired by any pne that under- 
ftands jthe hiftory of England. For as the 
JS cots never ha5, and, not being amwtinije 
|>owef , never could have, any very impor- 
tant concerns with any nation but theEiig-^ 
lifh, fb all the moft confiderable tranfaftions 
relating to that people may be found in the 
Englifli hiftory. You may rQad, hpweverj 
:I)r.Robertfort's Hiftory of Scotland, which 
is^ a work of great merit, Jmdis well worth 
your perufal* You may likewife confult 
JBuchanan's Hiftory with regard to the more 
early p^iods of the hiftory of that king- 

:doni' ■ : ri '...■■ ::■••'■■.•• 

Though there are fever al difti|ii5l bifto- 
ries of all the different nations in Europe^ 
yet, I am afraid, it would be deemed pre- 
iumptuous in one of my fex, to fay which 
of them are the beft; and, befides, I think 
it is better to give your ftudie? a certain, 
fixed, and determined aim, that yoUmay not 
be perpetually rambling from book to book^ 
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(I without ever finifhing any one. I would 

.i therrforc advifc you to read the Univerfal 

f' Hiftory, or, at leaft, an Abridgment of the 

M Univerfal Hiftory, Ancient and Modern, 

I This, to be fure, will be a work of much time 

and fome labour, though, I hope, the plca- 

fure will be more than fufficient to compen- 

fate for the labour; and as to the time, you 

know you liave plenty to fpare: youareftill 

I r butyoungj and it is of no confcquencethough 

you (hou'ld not finifli it for fome five or fix 

years ; which I do imagine, however, you: 

may eafily do, by only reading an hour or 

* two every day, and this, I dare fay, you 

will think no difficult tafk, 

. There is another large field of reading, 

my dear, in which you may employ your 

-^ time with great pleafure and delight ; I 

I ^ mean in novels, romances, plays, and every 

I other kind of poetry. To thefe may be 

added, the Spectators, Guardians, andTat- 

lers, which will ferye to give you a notion 

of the foibles and fafhions of the laft age j 

as alfo the Rambler, Idler ,- Adventurer, and 

Cohnoifleur, which will let you into the 

prevailing humours of the prefent. .^ 

With regard to plays, I don't know any 
(Complete volumes that are faultlefs, though 
I could nanie many fingle plays that are fo; 
but in the choice of thefe, as well as of ro- 
mances, I think you had better conduft your 
lelf by the advice of your aunt, and never 
venture to read any but inch as fhe approves. 
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Wh^playa fibe allows yon to Tee afted, yotr 
jiqk^y deubtlefs read wkh iafcty ; .aud perhaps 
it vtroiuld not be ainifstpread evqry play be-* 
fore ywa gp to fee it rieprefentcd. Tliis, to 
be fure, jwiU teffen: the pleafure of novelty 
aj^d ibiprue ; but to conijpieiafate for that 
trifling I0&, it will give you a more full and 
diftin^ viewof the fubjeft^ an.d make yoii a 
t^TC oompeteat judge of the merit and abi- 
lities, of the fever al akftors. 

A^ as the previans reading of a play^ 
will enable you to behold the reprefentation 
of it with more judgment and difcernment, 
fo the reprefentation will t^ach you to read 
with greater jufticc amd propriety; Here 
you may obfe^ve what gelture, what look, 
what tone and accent is moft proper to ex- 
prefs every particular paffion of the foul ; 
and witliout underftanding thcfe diftinftly, 
and being able to aflbmc and praftife them 
upon occafion, no perfan can read with a 
good gi*ace. 

I don't mean, however, that you ftiould 
read with a theatrical air, bccaufe that 
might favour too much of afFeftation ; but 
you certainly ouo^ht to read with a pror 
'per and natural one, atherwife you never 
can read well. What a ridiculous thing 
would it be to pronounce an angry andpalX 
iionate fpcech, with a low, gentle, and foft 
accent, or to repeat'a mournfivl and melan- 
choly complaint, in a loud, bluftering, an4 
thundering tone? This were ta invea't the 



mature of tl^iwgsj and: to d^ftreorj all or<ter 
ajj^d propriety-. TRic tr^MJi istv ^1 tihe fcvcK 
ral p.affiQiis. of .tJiC: fi>iul i hwe cfrt^in ten^ 
of v^q95;M^hich;are peo^i^ly adapted to\ 
^xpo^ th^fi i aW; thcirefow wbaitf^ver paC^ 
fi^ri^^a i|)e^«hjor7feiitCi|K^ contains, i^ £iiQuld 
always b^ rread.with i^$. proper ^»d najtural 
^cc^ni. This i% ono of tbc gr^atdl oicc^ 
tic% ai^d b?a\ijtics in r^adifig> but in which> 
I. api.forrjyi to fay it, .raoft ladies are e»- 
t^lijelty 4^ciep$* ;Tbey r^d a hiftory, a 
poma|ice,,a;|>l^y, a letter?, ae^ advertiJfemect, > 
^y^ry tbingiviththe fame uniform, uirmeau'- 
ing tone ; fo that unlefs you attend to tbo 
ibnf^, you ftialj not be able to judge by their 
ipjarpflf r what they a,re reading* 

Ijn^ft. co^fefs i'was fbo^what diverted, 

or rather indeedi vexed apd chagrined, at an 

i;ijp|dent of this nature, which happened 

lately- I .went oi5^ day to vifit I^ady Dalfton . 

As, you iinow, flie is a woman of fenfe and 

T pwdi^nee, iuilead of calling for the curds 

4fter tea, (he defired hpr eldeft da^ighter to 

i cead tp i^ the play of Zara^ m which there 

j are matiy afFeftiaig iceiiies, and pathetic 

ipeeches* Aboi^t the time fhe had finilhed 

\ the ftrft acJ:, Mr^ 'I-ownftxend happened to ^ 

^- call upon her papa, who ftepped into tho 

•peMt roiojn^ wh^re tljey h»d a private con-i 

fer^ence for a quarter of an t,our-: but as the 

doorftood/open, Mr* Towpihend could very 

e^filyhear mife reading a}l the while. Upon 

Jlw coming mt^ the room wliere wc were^^ 

N 
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after the ufual compliments were over, he 
aiked the yo\ing lady if that was not a vo- 
Jume of Rapin (he had got in her hand, As 
bad a reader as ftie was, fhe fecmed to be 
fenfiblc of the fatire ; and therefore anfwered 
with a deep blufti, that it was not Raping 
but a volume of plays. Upon this, the 
gentleman ftood confounded for a little, not 
knowing what decent apology to make: but 
at laft, recolledting himfelfi he begged her 
pardon, and told her that heRioulU not have' 
aflced fuch an impertinent queftion, if he 
had either heard or feen her reading; though 
moft of the company knew very well that he 
had done both, But in truth, from lier in-r 
fipid and lifele(s manner of reading, hef might 
as well bavcj taken it for ji'book f^f cpok^ry^ 
as for a voluine of Jiiftory or plays. 

But if this inftancc of bad reading gavp 
me pain and uneafinefs, I muft own another 
inftance of fine reading (which I lately had 
an o*ppbrtunity of hearing) gave me as much 
pleafure and delight, Spme months ago, -I 
went to vifit the Countcfs qf Egrempnt, who, 
you know, has a numerous family of daugh- 
ters, and befides, (he had, at that time, 
* fome five or fix vifitants from London. 
One evening as we were taking a walk along 
the banks of the i ivdr, which runs hard by 
the garden-wall, we efpied, at a diflance, 
a young lady, fitting in a kind of natural 
arbour, with a book in her hand, which (he 
feemed tp be reading with great vehemencQ 
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lAd cAiotion. We prcfcntly begjin to form 
x:onje(a:ures what might be the fubjeft of thfc 
boak» At firft we were of different .opinions, 
fome thinking it to be one thing, and fome 
another ; but upon obferving her air and 

jmanncr more attentively,^ and even before 
we came Within reach of the found, we all 
agreed that it muft be fome play. As we 
approached nearer, and heard the tone of 

• lier voice, though without underftanding the 
fenfe, we were ftill more confirmed in our 
fibi-mer opinion. Mifs was fo deeply engaged, 
that we were almbft clofe to her before flic 

ij>ercciyed us ; which, however, when flic 
didy ibe Teemed to be a little furprized, put 
up her book, and riling, with tl decent and 
mbdeft blulh, courtefy^d to the company. 

^The Countefs, who was very well acquainted 

.with the young lady (who happened to be 
the paribn's. daughter) begged her tfo tell U5 
in^ehuoufly what book it was ftie had been 
reading ; upon which ftie pulled it out of 
her pocket,' and (hewed us that it was a vo- 
lume of ^hakefpeare's plays. 

The truth is, you may jiidge from the 
air, mianner, and gefture of a good reader, 
or at moft, from the inarticulate found df 
her voice, though you fliould not be near 
enough to comprehend the fenfe, what is 
the general fubjeft of the book. But with 
a bad reader^ you niuft hear and underftand 
the full fenfe and 'meaning of every word 

•^ind.eKprbfliony' before you can know what 
N 2 
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flie is a^ut ; other^ife y^t" ftiall ntjt te iaBfe 
to diftinguifh whether (he is reading a play 
or an advertifemeot, the ddfcription of a 
battle or of a funeral procfeffion. Befides, 
there is another material diffemicc between 
a good a»d bad reader, which is thisr, that 
the fortoer conveys tliie author's mcaninfg 
fully and diftinftly to her hearers, and m^ke^ 
a deep and lafting impreflion upon tbeir 
-minds ; who'eas the latter makes little or n^o 
impreffion at all; or if fhe does:^ it is rather 
owing to the mejrit of theboofc, thantso bfer 
iniipid manner qf readihgrit^ v /' :J: • 

Ettt there is. (lill lnotl;tein.'advantage^ whkii 
-«vay * be derived frt>m rrfeadiftg :good*attd fcn- 
ffiblebooksj they will not only inform yotsr 
underftandiilg, delight your imagination, 
'corre<3: your tafte, and improve yoor heaiit, 
•but ihey will likewife [give ytm- a- nisittitaly 
:^afy, and relegant manner of exprefliiig yoiftr 
ifelf, whether in fj^eaking w writing. This, 
!my dear, though -feemingly a trifling adcom- 
.pliftiment, is, in rr'eality, amofk neceffary . 
part of polite edatiation.; and it is asgredt 
-aftiame for a young lady not to be -^ble to 
tell a ft<^ry with eafeidt^'flttcaacy^ orrtCKWiritB ^ 

un elegant and;genteel letter, ias^nottolcnow 
how to dance a minuet. : 

Indeed, this elegance of tafte and proprie- 
ty of lan^age, will'bebeft learned, by read- 
sing a colleftion of familiar epiftlcs. But of 
this kind, I am forry to fay itv' we havie 
^one ia Kngltfli, tfeat^ar* proper Jfar the pe- 
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rufal of a young lady. The letters of Pope 
and Fitz-Ofbourne, and Pliny's Epiftles, 
tranflated by Mebnoth, are, no doubt, ex- 
cellent in their kind; but then, they are ra- 
ther, too learned and laboured for one of 
your fex and age. You may read them, 
however, with gre^t fafety, profit and plea- 
fure: they will, at leaft, imjproveyour taftc 
and language in general ; though, perhaps, 
they will not teach you that eafy, .free, and 
familiar ftyle, whicb is peculiarly adapted 
for f(?male epiftolary writing. 

But what you cannot have inEngUfti, yon 
may eafily find in French ; a language which 
you hfippily underftand. Indeed this is a 
ip^cies of writings in, which the French feem 
to excel us* Wheth^ritbe^ that that lively and 
iprightly humour, which makes them more 
talkative in converfation than we are, leacls 
them, at the fame tipie, to write with greater 
cafe, elegance, and propriety; or, that the 
modeflty of the. Englilli ladies will not allow 
them to pubjifh their private letters, though 
perhraps equal, if not fup^erior to theirs, I 
will not take upon m^p to determine ; but 
certain it is, that they have much larger, and 
atnuch better colIe<£^ions of familiar t5>ifl:lesi' 
written by ladies, than any that have ever 
been producedin this country. MadamedeSe- 
vigne's letters are finilhed models pfthiskiud j 
and thefe I would advife you to icad with 
•great care and attention., There. you will 
behold all the different feiitiments, paffions, 
N 3 
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aadaiFeftioris of the huiiiah miii4? ^5J5>^elred[ 
in the moft proper and n«[ttfrai lartguage. 

Andy alfter you ha:ve acquired fom€ t^^ 
in this way, I -wbtild^ have you t& try yoiir 
ikill and abilities, by beginning an 6piftol8&ry 
corrdpondence with fome ot your abferft 
•friends, ft is true, you have *wttftemt 'feve- 
ral letters already, with whidh I aift very well 
pleafed : and though it t:irfftot be cfxpdftfed 
fchey ihould he p^ei-feA 4n their kind, fet 
they .^plaiTily iheW^ th^t y<i^ bave the i*udi- 
ments of good fenfe Jtftd ifinetafte withitt 
yon. But,, my dcar^ you will wi4te with 
jgreater eafe and freedom tb young ladies df 
your own age ; and, I am 'fiire, thcfl*e ttre 
ieveral heiie. Who wotild be glad of your 
correipondence^; as ycnt teave it ih your 
powerto t>blige them mu^ inbrey by fend- 
ing them the news of ^London, than they 
can )poffibly oblige you, bjf any thing they 
icah write you from the country. Lot me, 
therefore, advife you to eft^Mrfti a correC- 
iponde^de as Toon as poffible, with *a few <if 
your abfent friaads, and you will {bon^ find 
the ;good effeflrs of it : you wlUfind your- 
felf grow more expert evexy day in the art 
of letter-writing ; for in this, as wdll as m 
•every thing elfe, pnaftice is the only meansr 
to arrive at perfeftion. 

Thcai? is only one general advice J would 
give yoa in this cafe ; When yeu ^e going 
to write a letter, fit down and oompi^le your 
mind } difengage yourfeVf fro5n ev-ery other 
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care and .coticeaen ; ' rtcH tb your memory 

the idea of your abfent friend ; reprcfent 

her to your imaginatioa, isif (be were ac* 

tually^ prefent, and were talking and coti- 

Mr^rfitig ^Ith you'; and Jjrfler you havelieat*d 

♦yoiir ^fiihcy, and warmed your heai*t, hy 

4hfe inlfetgirifeary coi?iverftti«ri, then 'give ftiil 

•fcopt *6 ^the tiatural overflowitt^ of your 

^\A ; take:'lhfe ^e;n, andwrke^wn wheftever 

"Cemes upperiwaft in^dur mind, Ivtlh^ut ce- 

rti^ttiony or i^eftrftitlt. ^y this ^Aic^s you witl 

'wi*itfc HWrifhrgreaterfeafe, degancfe, ^nd pro- 

>tiety,'thanif yOu"ftii)uIdTit fo^r hottrs toge- 

-^?her, ifniifing, aiid tVu dying, iatid ra<*kiing 

yiavtrhtk'^^ fbr^turi^ of %!^k, -aifrd ffi^tS'Clf 

:fency. However, '^b^ri^ 'you Vqaii l^^edd 

'^iti this way,' you m*dl^^ acquired 'fiich 

ia <3€pious afM flticnt %l€v<a& he able to 

^idbhe all your fentiidaenffes In piroper and ex- 

-prtiffive language. . 

®ut, as I wotild n6t wifti to ^ire you with 

'th€ immod6r^e fcngthof my >letter, J muft 

l>reak off, andi^eferve What 4 "have farther 

tfe fay ^fei this 'head; ^To!^ the^ftil^eHa of my 

- ilext. ^M^ah while'? cottc*ud:e, by recom- 

' mending you to ^he-pr^teftkfn of Almighty 

•Xuod. I ever am. 
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NOW fit dowii tq rdume the (pbi^A yr^hieli 
I treated f>retty largely^ biit could not finifti 
in my laft* Another way ^ then, in which 
you may employ your time with equal pro- 
fit and, pleafure, is, ih conyerfing with a fet 
of {enfibie and ingenious friends • Conver- 
fation, my .dear, will w:het your genius, 
awaken aijd fix your attention, . warm and 
ImprQY.e yoi^r: Uj^artj polifh and j,^fine your 
manners^, and giye you a certain eafe and 
elegance of addpcf^f, which Js, a<^ to be oh* 
tained in any other way. , : < ; ' 

/\iid it. has this. peculiar advantage: above 
readings that, whatever doubts ai[id difficul- j 
ties occur, you pan eafily have them folved 
and cleared up, by only afking a few queP 
tions : whereas, in reading, if you meet 
with a dark and obfcure paffage, the author 
is not at hand to tell you his meanipg, but, 
in order to find put th€5 ikfxCey you mpft de- 
pend entirely oft your own: ^ccutenefs andpc- ] 
netration. . Nay,, '^hat is more, you may 
even have thofe very difficulties, which oc- • 
cur in reading, explained in converfatio3E>, 
as it is ten to one but there are fome in the 
company, who have read the fame book, 
^nd perhaps underftand it better than you ; l 
or, though none of them fhould underftand 
it psrfcftjy, yet by bearing their different ; 
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*fentiments aitd opihibns,* you may, at Icaft, 
fifppros.ehL nearer ta the fenii. 

And I think it would be a good maxim to 
make wh^t you have been Iktdy reading the 
fubjeiSt of converfi^tion, -as often as you de- 
cently can, without the im^iitation of pedan- 
•try ; which^ however you hvill be in no 
danger of incurring in the -coanpany of ybtir^ 
friends, as I take k for tgranted, that thdr 
rtafte and ^^ay of thmking is pretty much the 

. faiiie with your own . By this means yon-will 
liot only have.yourdotrbts removed, but by 

, coiifidering and exanainin^ the fafttc thing 
in. a variety of li^t% you will fc^cn liadjcr- 

tftanid more diftinftly what you tjiought 'you 
underftqodfiifficiently before. 

In trompany we frequently fay a thoufand 
iinert .and ihgenious * things, AVhich Iwrould 

.never have coifae into bur head while alooat, 
•Gonva^fatioil is ^' kind of-touchftome, that 
tries and examines thereaVftr€ngth and abi- 
liti^ of this mind, and draws forth the latent 
Jlparks of genius, whichlie concealed within 
it, ;and which othcrwife might have lain con- 

-xealedrfor ever ;. as flints, which though they 

' 'Contain' the fdeds of fire, yet uniefs they a*e 
an6ttLaliy ftriick^agatinft one -aBbther will aiC- 

-ver:.pr.oduce ariy 'flame; ^^ : ^j : . ' 

Converfation is one of the ^beft fchdols in 
^the world for learning the Krirtueis of modefty 
;and humility 5 as yqu will there bcnaccuftom- 
ed to bear your awn &ntimenti5 and opinidBS 
freely exaTOiijed stud cairvaffed, aridfortife- 
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tiitiKi ^ofttradifted and refated j wliereis diid ^ ■ 
Who is always moping and mufing by herfelf, i 
is apt to contraft si fuUen, fulky, and fiiper- j 
cilious air t and^ if at any time (he engages^ j 
in converfation^ ffie is fo pfotidand conceited,^ ! 
that (he cannctt bear corntradiftion; 

The rules of polite converfatioh, you kitot^^ 
1 have eucplained above, fb that here I ii^ed i 

.be the lefs particular^ I fhall only add, that ^ 
if yait happen to be int^rupted in telling a ■ 
ftory, you ought to coaifider wfith yourfelf! 
Hvho it is that interrnpts yot(^ ' ^ ' j 

If it b6 a perfoii of fenfe tmd difd^^ioiiy 
you. ftiould nor rafiinte the ftibjeft by any 
mean's, uhlefs you- are' importuned to it by 
the lady herfelf, arid tlie reft of the com- 
pany ; and. in that cafe I would not havtf 
you*to refhfe j to do fo might Have fo<ymuch 
tblN appaaraiice> of piqufe and refentnienti 'as I 
if you wefe ^Orouted arid had taken ofFencfe, 
which you fhoiild never do, 01* at lead never 
feem to do; for this, in my opinion^ is al- 
ways a mark of a weak, filly, and childifh 
mind, and is utterly inconfiftent with all the 
rules of politenefs and good breedings Per- 
haps it was a miftafce in the lady^ arid even 4 

-thdmoftieiifihle: are not free from miftakcST 
But if it was done defignedly, and you are 
not defired to gey on with your ftory, then 
ybu may depend upon it, you deferved to 
be inteiTupted ; then you Jhould not only 

-drop your ilory entirely^ but you ought 
likewife^ to jprofit and improve by this 
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jdriendly corre^ion^ and learn to behave 
better for the fuCure. 

'' IfvyoUf are interraptcd by a perfon of lifc- 
tla or no fenC^, even in this cafe you (hould 
jicftbei too. forward mrefuining your ftory^» 
xiril^s you are diBfired to do fo by fbme one of 
the company, and thei>rfift.fecm to expeA it 
by their looks, and filence: otherwifc^ if they 
go OBf to talk of fimkething eiie, /you may be 
cartain they ar« h^airtily tired of your inii-. 
pid trifling ; 'tfa<Righperhaps they condemn the 
ilUmanners df the peribn who interrupted 
you, yet they are glad that your xnouth is 
ftopt at any rate, 

This pra^ice, my dear, of telling ftories, 
Js one of the nxoft nice and delicate points in 
converfation, and in which msuiy people are: 
apt to comnxit the groffeft blunders t. I don't 
lay that a perfon (hould never take, the liber-** 
typf telling a ftory.in company.; hut this I 
fay, that when (he does fo, whieh, bv the bye, 
cmght to be; extremely fcidom, /hec ftory 
'fc6ul4 always be very .fliort and very diftind:; 
otherwife^ infteadiof bping a pleafant and 
agreeable companion, as perhaps, ihe fondly 
imagines (he is, (he will become a trifling 
and impertinent babbler * Put your profefr 
led ftory-tcllers ate not content with taking 
this' liberty now and then j tbeynmft be p^r-^ 
petually. engaged in tjie fame old beaten 
jtrack, or they. would bepeTf|<S:ly filent, fur. 
jtliey ha^ve got nothing elfe to fay ♦ You (hall 
jae^- pn^ pf this ehar^fte;- begin a long,- dull. 
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p^rplfexed ftory. ; and ali:crhayingrbabblfed30i£r 
for a quarter of an hour^ jfome.nnc jof thei 
ccxmpany, wlip^hs^sifexifc^awMigh.tepjeariceive 
her impertinence^ and jcouragei: enough) to; 
^vc it a. check, introdttcesi iam^ ofcher. fubf 
jeft; WelL [ madam. .wraps . bcrfeif up^mi 
her own thoug^s, and^riamains. in a kind of) 
filent fiifpenfe, rogardlefs oJp- what they: are; 
faying (for yaur.ltorjrTtelicitts' neiver t.a 
to the difcourfir of jothier. people) faiid i :waitsj 
only for a fr^- oppfart^ity irf; : mfiiunangj 
the thread of her impprtant hiftory-, Asl 
foott as Ihe obferves a paufe in the cqnveiv 
fation, fhe immediately fei^tes: the muqh-t 
wifh'd'for moment, -and with a felf^nfficicnt 
jwr, criei otot,-'^ as I was faying/' thojugh 
no body tshinjcs dt worthltheir while to re-.- 
member one work! Ihe ^wi^s faying ; .and thup 
ihe labaurs and trudges on, till at lafl: thei 
company lofe all patience^ and either break, 
up entirely^ to avoid the grating nodfeof hier- 
babbling tongue^? or ^gi3^e her fuch a few ere? 
reprimand, aa^ cail only be jdftifiedi byi thC! 
neceffity of the cafe, aaid isiHSti perhaps fi» 
very Gcmfiftept with the Mjauojiaers of poiite: 
company ; into which hawe;vcr thefc' 'myr 
pertinent fools fhould never pretend; to in^ 
trude, > • : • 

But of aU kind of ftory^tellers, thofe thtat^ 
deal iA pedigrees, genealogiesy and fisnily. 
connexions, are the moft ihtoknable. One-ofi 
this clafs, if flic happen to xnention the 
name of any lady pr gentleman, will trac^ 
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you bade their families to the time of Wil- 
liam the cc«i(juc£»or, and tell you every filly . 
thing that has been either faid or done 1^ 
every o^e of their aneeftqr^. 
. For the mirforttwi^ isy that youi' mfei*e 
ftory-teUer is always a perfon of Vv^eakvimi- 
idierflaiiding ; ihe ba» Aot judgment to dif- 
t'inguifti between ariiatter of importance.and 
a trifl6, and* of confecpience fhc ginerally 
remembers thofe atftJons oAly, which were 
better foi;gotten, and forgets* thofe Whic^ 
deferve to be remembered. In a word, a 
ftory-telfer is the pcft, the plague, the bane, 
the miifarfre of polite company ; (he has no 
tafte nor genius, no fancy nor invention j 
her foul may be faid to be all over memory^ 
Ihe cannot prbducd a good thought, nor fay 
a fin'art and fenfible thing of her own ; and 
therefore flie is coqitcnt to relate tbc trifling 
and infignificant, fayings of others, which 
ihe repeats by rote, like an prattling, parrot 
dr chattering magpie. 

As thcFefoi^e you would >5riili to obtam 
the char^fter of an agreeable coinpank>n, 
and to- avoid Hhat of an iipp^ertincnt tj*ifler^ 
you muft take particular care never to fall 
into this common error ; for that it k too 
conimon yoti-v^ili foon be convinced by ybur 
own c^tperierice and obfervation. - 

Thus, my dear, in reviewing aM the difS. 

ferent parts of your education in general^ 

'and particularly 'in working, reading, aiid 

converfationi, you will find abundairce of^ta^ 

Q 
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ployment. There are many other methods 
of (pending your time, which I have pur- 
pofcly omitted here, becaufe they will come 
to be confidered more properly afterwards. 
The ftudy and pradice of all the moral vir-* 
tucs.will furnirii a large aind extenfive field 
of exercifc, in which you ttiay, and ought 
to employ a confiderable part of your time, 
as I fhall endeavour to convince you in fome 
•other letter. At prefent, I h^vc jio morQ 
to add, but that I ever am> 

ypur aifed^ion^te mother, 

fOIlTIA, 
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From Sophia ta her mother Portia, 

P5AK MAMMA^ 

1 RECEIVED both your letters on the em^ 
ployment of timie, and cannot exprcfs how 
jn[iuch I am obliged to you for your goocj 
and fcnfible advice ; which you may be at* 
fured I will carefully follow, 

I remember, when I was at the boarding*- 
fchool, I fondly imagined, that, by the time 
I was fixteen or feventeen years of age, my 
education would be entirely finifhed, and I 
ikould have- nothing to mind but pleafuro 
^nd diverflon. But what a vain an4 fooliiU 
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tonccit has it been ! I find, on the contra- 
ry, that the longer I live, I have the more 
to learn. I cannot fay that I am difap- 
p6inted in this, as it gives me no pain nor 
uneafinefs ; I am rather plealed and delight- 
ed with it, as it fhews that, when we arrive 
at the years of difcretion, we are capable 
of fb many rational exercifes and employ- . 
meats, which we had not the leaft notiort 
of, whilft we were young and inexperienced. 

Indeed, it fhould feem from the conver- 
fation of my aunt, that my education is very 
far from being completely finifhed : for flie 
fays, that, befides reviewing the Teveral qua- 
lifications and accomplifhments I have al- 
ready acquired, there are many new virtues 
which I have ftill to learn. Slie is perpe- 
tually reading leisures to mycoufin and mc 
on temperance, chaftity, modefty, humility, 
charity, benevolence, and I don't know how 
many other virtues, which,^ fhe fays, ar(J 
the glory and ornament of the female fex. 
It is true, Ihe is pleafed to compliment us by 
faying, that we'feldom tranfgixfs againfl 
any of thefe virtues, but alleges, at the. 
fame time, that we do not fufficiently un- 
deriland their real nature and importance, 
nor how abfolutely neceffary it is tb poiTcfs 
and pra<3:ife them, in order to make us happy 
in oarfelves, and agreeable to tlie world. 

Be fo good, my dear mama, as to write 
me your opinion of all thefe. matters in your ' 
utext* For though my aunt and you will^ 

. Q ^ 
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in all prol)ability, be pretty much of the 
iamc way of thinking, yet I fhali at leaft re- 
ceive this one advantage from your letters, 
that I fhall always have them by me, to 
confult upon occafion j and what I cannot 
underftand or remember at ope time, I may 
poffihly do at another. ^Pleafe to make i^y 
duty acceptable to my papa, and my love to 
-my fifters and brothers. I am, , 

your obliged and obedient daughter^ 



I 
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From PoRTJA to her daughter Sop«ia^ 

MY DEAR SOPHIA, 



RECEIVED and read your letter, witli 
great plcafure and fatisfaftion, As you ad- 
vance in years, your fenfe of duty and obe- 
dience, inflead of being diminiihed, as is 
too frequently the cafe with young people, 
feems rather to be heightened and increased. 
I am glad ta fee, that you are fenfible of 
the folly and vanity of your childifli fancies 
and imaginations, when you was at the 
boarding-fchool. The fenfe of our own 
folly and ignorance is the beft fymptom of 
our wifdom and knowledge, and the furelt 
pledge of our further pro grjefs and improve-^ 
uient ; but a fond conceit, and high opipigji 
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©f our own wifdom and knowledge, is the 
moft effeftual bar in the way of our ever 
acquiring either of thefe excellent qualities. 
For how fhould fhe, who vainly thinks flic 
is wife and learned enough already, ever 
endeavour to become more fo ? How fliould 
flie, who fondly imagines flie wants nothing, 
put herfelf to the trouble and labour of pro- 
curing what ftie doc^ not want ? The truth 
is, a young lady, ivho fancies that fhe is 
very wife and very Iqarned, is likely to 
continue a fool and a dunce all her life; 

What, was your expeAation, however, 
when you was at theboarding-fchool, is, I 
dare fay, the expedbation of ninety-nine in 
a hundred at that time of life ; and 'tis well 
If they don't condud themfelves according- 
ly, when they arrive at what are ufually call- 
ed, and what indeed ought to be, the years^ 
of difcretion. 'Tis wel\ if they don't ima-^ 
gine, that they have already learned all that 
can or need be learned ; that they are now 
women, and accomplifhed top, and there- 
fore may devote their whole time and atten- 
tion to drefs, vifiting, and diverfions. But 
this^ I would fain think, is the fatie of very 
few J and, I am confident, It will Tievcrbd 
yours : you have already given fufficient 
proofs of your fuperior fenfe and pru- 
dence: you have already made fome pro- 
grefs in thofe higher kinds of learning, which 
are proper for a lady ; and I hope you wiH 

03. 
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continue to go on with the fame fpirit and 
alacrity, with which you have begun. 

^^our aunt-s ledlures, my dear (as you: 
are pleafed to call them), on temperance^ 
cl^aftitty, niodefty, humility, charity, bene- 
volence, and the like, are extremely proper 
and inecelFary. Thefe are virtues, which it 
IS the duty of every young lady diftindly 
to underftand, and carefully to praftife : 
they are, as your aunt juftly obferves, the 
glory ^d ornament of the female fex : they 
edd an inexpreflible grace and luftre to alt 
our other qualifications and accomplilh- 
mpnts ; and without them, wit, beauty, 
knowledge, and learning are not only ufe- 
lefs and infignificant, bi^t, what is ftill 
wi)rfe, pernicious and deftruftive. 

A beautiful pcrfbn, with a vicious mindy 
is nq better than a painted fepuichre, fair 
and comely witjioutj but ugly and deform-^ 
ed within, A wit, without, humanity and 
good-nature, is a peft ^nd nuifance ; like a' 
venomous wafp, or ppifonous ferpent, flie; 
ftings and bites every one flie mpets, with- 
out diftiniflion qf friend or foe. And aper-i- 
foa of knowledge and learning, \yithout hu- 
jfuility and modefty, is generally a vain^ 
conceited, and prattling pedant. 

On the other hand, ^ bbatitifut young 
Ig^y^if ftie is yirtuous at the fkiue. time, be-- 
jcomes by that me^tns, at pncc more virtuous?- . 
and more beautiful : more virtuous, becaufc^ 
Jkcr tempt ati\>ns to -vice are more fre* 
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Hocnt and ftrong ; and every time (he refifts 
thefe temptations, fhe gives the moft con- 
vincing proof of her untainted chaftity and 
nnfpotted honour; more beautiful ; for 
wllat is beauty ? It is not a fet of features 
formed with the niceft fymmctry and pro- 
portion ; it is not a complexion compofed 
of the pureft red and white: no; but it i? 
both thefe informed, infpired, lighted up^ 
and animated by the emanations of a virtu- 
ous mlpd : it is chaftity, modefty, goodf- 
nature, conipaflion, benevolence, and al| 
the other virtuous difpofitions and tender 
afFeftions ftreaming forth from the eyes^ 
thofc windows of the foul, and playing in 
every lineament of the face. Unlefs thefe 
virtues prevail in the foul, and are fbrongly 
marked and expreflcd in the countenance^ 
the Uneft features and coniplexion are little 
better than the face of a painted baby, or 
lifelefs flatue : all is dull, dead, and inani* 
dilated ; or, what is ftill ^w^orfe, gloomy, four, 
and fulleri. 

Hence the graceful blufli of modefty, and^ 
the pleafihg fmile of good-nature, fb fre- 
quently and fo awkwardly ajffefted by thofe 
who are pdfFefTed of neither of theffe virtues, 
but perhaps are remarkable for the oppofite 
vices : no matter, they are paying a comr* 
pliment to virtue ; they confefs, by their 
hypocrify and diffimulatipn, that the ap- 
pearance of it is amiable and lovely; and 
if the appearance of it be lovely, hewvmu€l^ 
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more muft the reality be fo ? The truth i^, 
virtue is the only thing that is good and 
amiable : fenfe, wit, knowledge, and learn- 
ing, are, in their own nature, indifferent ; 
they are either good or bad, juft'as they are ^ 
well or ill employed. In the hands of a 
virtuous perfon, they may be the means of 
much good; inj:he hands of a vicipus pcr- 
ibn, they may be the means of much ill : . 
but, virtue, in its own nature and confe-. 
quences, is certainly and infallibly produc-, 
tive of happinefs, as well to the perfon poC* 
feffed of it in particular, as to the world in 
general. 

Hence too, my dear, you will eafily per- 
ceive what, I believe, you never dreamed 
of before, that no young lady can be beau-, 
tiful without virtue. This opinion, I dare 

fay, will, make you ftare, What ! arc 

there not feveral ladies in London, who 
have forfeited all title to virtue and honour, 
and notwithftanding .are reckoned aniong. 
the greateft beauties of the age ? are court-, 
ed, carefFed, and almoft adored, by crowds 
of young gentlemen. Butfoftlyj my dear,, 
and don^t be in fuch a hurry; allow me 
j&iAy'Xo'^!^ yon 2l fingle queftion: what is 
the charaAcr of thefe fame young gentle- 
men ? are they men of fcnfe, judgment, 
tafte, learning, knowledge, and virtue ? or, 
are they not rather the vain, the ignorant, 
the filly, and foolifti, a parcel of empty cox- 
combs, and abandoned debauchees ? Why, 
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is for that, yoifll fay, ycm can't anfwcr. 
But if you cannot anfwcr for that, my dear, 
bow can you be fure, whether thefe ladies 
are beautiful or net ? For if the young gen- 
tlemen, that admire and adore them fo 
much, are not proper judges of beauty, all 
their praifes and compliments go for no- 
thing; they are but mere empty found, 
withoat ffenfe or meaning. . 

Suppofe, niy dear, a deaf perfpn were to 
tell you, that Mils Maftley had a clianning 
voice : or a blind one, that Lady Afton had 
a fine complexion ; would you believe them, 
pray ? No, you'll reply ; becaufe the cine^ 
having loft the fenfe of hearing, can be no 
judge of Ibunds ; and[ the other, having loft 
the fcnie of feeing^ can be no judge of cp>? 
lours : and fo far you are right. 

Now,^ \vhat if I fhould undertake to 
prove that thefe young gentlemen are al-^ 
Hioft as improper judges of beauty, as the 
deaf pci-fbn is of founds, or the blind one of 
colours ? that they have cither loft entire- 
ly, or at leaft greatly corrupted and de- 
praved, thofe fine and delicate feelings, 
which alone can diftinguifh true and genu- 
ine beauty, from that which is falfc and 
l^purious. I doii't pretend, my dear, to be 
a philofbpher, and thoiigh I were, I know 
it would be extremely improper to ento*- 
tain you with abftrufe and reiined fpecula- 
tions: which, perhaps, you could not un- 
derftajid, or, if you did, could be of no reaj 
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life to you in the conduftof life. But this^ 
I imagine, is a thing, which is obvious to 
common fenfe : and, befides, it may be of 
fervice to you, as it will teach you what 
opinion to .form of thefe empty fellows^ and 
to pay no greater deference to their judg- 
ment than it defer ves,- . 

Allow me, therefore, to alk^ you a few 
quellions, and you^ll find, that your own 
anfw^rs will prove the point in difpute, 
Firft of all then, my dear, do you think it 
poffible for a perfon, who has loft all fenle 
of chaftity and mpdefty hhnfelf, to be a pro-, 
per judge of the expreffions of thefe virtuet 
in others ? 'Tis abfolutely impoflible. Can 
one who has loft all purity of heart and 
manners, all delicacy of thought and fenti-* 
ment, who hasjittle remains of humanity^, 
compaffion, generofity^ and benevolence, 
can fuch an one, I fay, be a proper judge of 
the genuine and natural fymptoms of thefe 
excellent qualities in others I, By no means., 
But I have already proved, that beauty con- 
fifts, in a great meafure, in the expreffion 
of thefe and the like virtues : and, if your 
young gentlemen are incapable to judge of 
thofe virtues, they are equally incapable to 
judge of true beauty. What now, my 
dear, is become of all yonr boafted beau- 
ties of the town, and their fmart and witty 
admirers? Why, vanifhed, you fee, into 
finoke. Like wax in the fire, they diflblvc 
and melt away at the touch of found rea* 
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£bn and common fenfe : 'tis a teft and cri- 
terion, which they are not able to ftand j 
the former arc a parcel of artful cheats, 
und the latter a fet of empty fools. 

But, my dear, do not miftake me, I 
don't mean to infinuate, by any thing I have 
now faid, that the gentlemen you menticn 
are entirely dcftitute of* all theie virtues j 
no : all I mean is, that the lefs virtuous 
they are, the left capable are they to judge 
of true beauty; though indeed I fhould 
imagine, from the wlckednefs of their lives, 
and the weaknefs of their judgment, that 
their ihaf e of thefe virtues is very fmall 
and inconfiderable, and even of that ftiare^ 
inconiiderablc as it is, they are likely fooii 
to get rid, if they continue to live in the 
iaiue courfe of licentioufnefs and debauch* 
jsry. 

For it may be affirmed in general, that 
every deviation from the paths of virtue, 
levery indulgence in criminal pleafure, has 
a natural tendency to vitiate the tafte, to 
corrupt the heart, and to ftifle and extin- 
guifli all the finer feelings and affeftions of 
the mind. A perfbn immerfed in fenfual 
pleafure, groiiys lefs and iefs rational every 
jday : he degenerates^ by quick/degrees, till 
at laft he finks down into a miere animal^ 
and lofes all relifti for every thing that is 
yirtuQus, noble, and manly. 

The truth is, thefe men of pleafure, 
Ihofe fons of riot and debauchery, have 



never been rem-aarkabl'e for tUeir fodial Vii*- 
toes, but rather for the oppofi$c vices^ 
They are generally the moft uirfecjiaaig and 
felfifh bein^ in the world* AH their care 
and labour,, all their dudy and attention, 
all their tiine and fortune is employed in 
Miiniftering to- their owniow and fenfual 
appetites* They are wholly wrapt up 
within their own de^r felves^ reg^rdlefs of 
the mi&rie^ a«d calamities of their ftllow^ 
creatures. They have no ears to hear, no 
eyes to" fee, no hands to relieve the wants 
and neceffitie* o€ the poor and diftreffed, 
A firiend n^ay rot in jail,. ^ brodaer msty 
le^vc his country for debt, ^ fifter may go 
linportioned, nay (ihocking and horirid to 
relate*!), even z fatbcr^ a^ motJi>r, may 
ftarve for want, but thcfe 6ne gentlem^en, 
fliall I call them, or rather thofe moAfters of 
■vice ^nd wi^kednfefs, will have their full 
iwkig of . pleafiire.; Amd let them have it ^ 
Blind and unthinking mortals 1 ere long a 
Jmined fortline or a crazy conftitution will 
bring them back to their right fenfts, itwill 
aroufe* their now fleepingy biat not extin*- 
guifticd, cdnfcience, and make them pay 
^hole year s\ of real pain and mifcrj for 
IBVery fleetingmomen^ of fklfe plcafure and 
imaginary delight. , 

You muft excufc, my dear, this fhort' di* 
grefflon, into wl^ich. I have been inadver- 
tently led, from: an Imneft zeal and in- 
dignation* againft. thiefe debauched .and* a* 
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bandoned fellows, the reproach and diC- 
grace oC their own fex, the bane and ruiit 
of ours, who deferve to be hiflcd and hoot* 
ed, defpiftd and contemned by every fenfible 
and virtuous woman. After the pifture I 
have drawn of them, I need not caution 
you, I dare fay, againft their ^company and 
converfation. ' To give you any advice on 
that head, were offering an affront to your 
underflanding, or fufpefting your virtue* 
In my next letter I Ihall rcfume the confi- 
deration of thofe virtues, which I have done 
little more thon mentioned iti thiis. Pleafc 
to prefent my compliments to your aunt 
and all her family, I am. 
My dear Sophy, 

Your affectionate mother, 

Portia, 
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From VoKT I A to her daughter Sophia. 

MY dear SOPHY, 



A.. 



.S I promifed in my laft, I now fit down 
to explain and recommend to you the feve- 
ral virtues and good qualities which ai'e 
neceffary to form the charafter of an ac- 
complifhed woman. And the flrft I fhall 
P 
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mcntioii is, temperance ; bccaufe, of all thd 
virtHilqs, it is the moft perfonal, the eafieft 
to be imdcrftdqd, the ipoft neceiT^ry to be 
praftifeJ, and is^ at the f^mc time, the 
ibarcc and found^tio^i of a great many 
others* Temperance, my dear, cpnfifts in; 
^egnlatiiig all the bodily appetites, and keep- 
ing them within proper bounds ; in eating 
^nd drinking ^smuch, and no. mo.re than is 
conduiftiye to the health of tl>e body. 

It is impoffiblc, however, to determine 
ei^aiftlyy what this quantity is ; fometimes 
you may |?^qti ire more ; fometinaes lefs will 
befufftci^it J though I tliink, there is o©e 
general rule, by \yhich you may eafily judge 
whether or not you )iave exceeded the 
bounds of temperance, If, after a meal,^ 
you find yourfelf light,, aftive, and cheerful, j 
and readily dilpofed for any rational exer- j 
cife, fuch as reaxiiiig, writing,, drawing, or ' 
the like, you may then fafely conclude,that 
you have obferved the rules of temperance ; 
but if, on the eontrary, you find yourfelf 
heavy, fleepy, and drowfy,, and altogether, 
unfit for any thing that requires thought ] 
and attention, you have then juft reafon to * 
fufpeft that you have exceeded the bounds 
of temperance : aind if you carefully obferve ^ 
i:his rule, you will never be in danger of 
committing any great excefles. 

But, befides the quantity of your food,^ 
yau ought likewife to attend to the quality ! 
\. pf it J for it is certain, that the fame fort of 
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food is not equally proper for every conni- 

tatlon. Yon will foon learn, by a Httte 

e^periehc^ and obferv^tion, what kinds of 

i/iCEt agree with your ftomach,, and \^hati 

I do not ; and when once you have Itiarned 

^ this, ydu ought to fdck to the oiie^^smd a-> 

^ t'oid the other, as much as you can* It 

^ivill be impoffible, however, to obfervc this 

i ina±im invariably, Wc cannot always fol- 

[ low oiir own tafte, but muft frequently^ irt 

[ ^opd manners, facrifice it to the general taftc 

I of the coiiipany .: for ftie that cannot do fo,. 

I rtpon occafion, muft never afpire to the cha*" 

I rafter of a . pleafant and agreeable compa-' 

Kion ; but muft lay her account with being 

reckoned a ftiff, formal, and tmfociable kind 

^ of being. 

Bia* thoughyou may fometimes be obliged^ 
in complaifance, to eat fuch kinds of meat 
as are not to your tafte and liking-, and da 
not agree fo well with your ftomach^ ftill 
there is an eafy remedy ; 'cis only eating a 
littje lefs thanufualy and fhen* there will be 
no danger : thus you may eafily prevent the 
bad effefts of the quality , by the fmallnefa 
of the quantity. In general, I would ad- 
vife you to live on the moft plain and lim- 
ple food, and to abftain from all rich and 
high fauces, which only fcrve td create a^ 
falle appetite, to inflame the blood, and 
fo load the body \irkYi a variety of baxl hxnr- 
axours^ 

P 2 
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I dare fay you have heard the old pro- 
verb, " that every perfon is either a fool or 
a phyfician at forty ;'' by which, I think, 
is commonly uuderftood, that every one, 
who* has any tolerable fharcof fenfe and 
judgment, muft, at that time of life, he 
thoroughly acquainted with the nature and 
ftrength of her own conftitution, and what 
kinds of food are moft proper for it. But 
I don't know why they have fixed this pe- 
riod of wifdom fo late. Might not they 
have faid twenty as well as forty : For Vm 
afraid, flie that is a fool at twenty, will not 
be very wife even at f9rty. At any rate 
it is paying but a poor compliment to hu- 
man nature, to allege, that we cannot 
learn the true art of life, till once the beft 
part of it is paft. But -perhaps the mtean- 
ingis only, that even the floweft and dul- 
lelt mortals muft have acquired this necefla- 
ry piece of knowledge at the age of forty, 
or elfe they never can ; but that pcrfons of 
greater fenfe and judgment may acquire it 
much fooner : and I hope, you will be one 
of this latter clafs ; I hope, that, even before 
twenty, you will undcrftand the nature of 
your own conftitution £6 well as never to 
injure it, either by the quantity or quality 
of your food. 

Temperance, my dear, is the beft pre- 
fer vative of health, and confequently of 
beauty, which too commonly go hand ia 
hand; for though there may be health without 
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beauty, yet it Is abfolutely impoflible, that 
there can be any beauty without health, — 
When the body is^exhauftcd and emaciated, 
and th=e face pale, wan^ and meagre, with 
ficknefs, there can be no expreflion in the 
eyes- and features, and therefore no beauty. 
I verily believe, that nineteen in twenty of 
i the difeafcs incident to the human bo^y, 
^ are owing to intemperance. Were Jtt not 
-for intemperance, we fhould have little oc- 
I cafion for phyfic, which is chiefly employ- 

1- . ed in iTemoving the bad effefts of this- vice ; 
i in clearing the body from thofe crude and 
fuperftuous humours, which proceed from 
Inxury and excefs. Thus , phyfic may be 
called a kind of artificM inttmpi^rance^ and 
i^mperan€€ a fort oi natural phyfic.^ 

It is true, there are foine difeafes, which 
are owing to a natural weakneft of eonfti- 
tution^ totbe noxious quality of the air, and 
perhaps to feveral other unavoidable caufes*; 
but even thefe may, in. a grea? ^le^fme be 
prevented, or at Icaft kept under and fub- 
<iueid,by a ftrift and regular courfe <?f tempe- 
rance. Thei-e are two remarkable llories 
to this pnrpofc, related by th€ Spe^Siatpr, a 
book which I hq.ve formerly recommended 
to you, and is well worth your perufeL The 
one is of Socrates^ an anx:ient piiilolc^pihei^^ A 
wl\o, tliongbhe lived in Athens during/ a ^ ' 
plague, that fwept away great rivumbers of the ^ 
inUabitants, yet never caught the kfift infoc*- - - wi 

^ 3 • ■ V : i . : -J 
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tion ; which the writers of thofe times una- 
nimoufly afcribe to that uninterrupted tem- 
perance, which he always obferved. The 
other of one Lewis Cornaro, a Venetian, 
who was of an infirm conftitution, till about 
forty, when, by obftinately perfifting in an 
exafttourfe of temperance, he recovered a 
perfeft ftate^of health, which he continued 
to enjoy till he had pafled his hundredth 
year, and at laft died without pain or ago- 
ny, like one who falls afleep. In the former 
Inftance, you fee a difeafe arifing from an 
external caufe, entirely prevented by the 
force of temperance : in the latter, youob-- 
ferve a difeafe, perhaps a complication of 
difeafes, fpringing from an internal 'caufe, 
from the badnefs of the conftitution itfelf, 
and which the unhappy* but brave fufFerer 
broilglit into the world with him, perfeftly 
fubduedand extirpated by the fame means. 
In a word, were people to live according to 
the ftrift rules of temperance ; were they 
never to eat or drink any more or lefs than 
nature requires, they would not only enjoy 
a belter ftate of health, but would likewife 
draw out their lives to a greater old age than 
moflbfthem do now-a-days attain . 

It muft be confeffed, however, that it is 
no eafy matter precifely to hit this golden 
m^h of tempei-ance.. Not one in twenty, 
perhaps, has fenfe enough to difcern it, and 
for certain, not one in five hundred^ (I be- 
lieve I might have faid iix five thou£and} 
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has rcfolution enough to praftife it. But 
the nearer ai?y one approaches to it, fo much 
the longer and happier will her life be, anjd 
the farther fhe recedes from it, fo much the 
ihorter and more miferable will it prove. 

AAer all, my dear, I don't mean to re-i 
commend to you too great an ahftinence, 
which Doftor Green, our phyfician, has 
frequently told me is ftill more dangerous 
than a littleintemperance. For, though the 
latter naturally tends to load and overcharge 
the body with a variety, of bad humours, 
yet thefe, he fays, if they are not allowed to 
increafcto too great a quantity, nor to mix 
too intimately with the bloody may be eafily 
carried off by phyfic, and a proper regi- 
men ; whereasthe former deprives the body 
of its natural nourifliment,^ dries and fhri- 
vels up the finer veflels for want of a pro- 
per fupply of juices, and waftes and emaci- 
ates the whole habit to fuch a degree, that, 
he aflures me^ it is almoft out of the pow^r 
of medicine to apply an efFedual remedy. 

However uncommon this error may be, 
yet I have known feveral young ladies run 
into it ;who obferving the terrible havock 
which intemperance had made on. the con- 
ftitution of others, and fearing the bad efr 
Ifefts of it on their own, put on a firm refc- 
Jution.to obferve the moll rigid temperance. 
But unluckily they overfiioot the mark, and 
by endeavouring to be ftriftly temperate^ 
they become too abilemious j and thus did 



greater harm to their conftitution thait the^^ 
polHbly could liave done, had tftey eveii in- 
dulged themfeives in- a little intemperance. 

Notwithftanding- all that I have faid, I 
miifl: own it would be extremely hard, MMsre 
every, the leaft, deviation from- the ftri^-rules 
fOf t^mp^rancc to- affect the health* a«d. iirt- 
pdr the conftitution. This were to render 
liffe wi^etcliedand unhap|>y tedeed^ For I 
-think it i'Sf an old proverb, which Ihave ei- 
ther read or heard fomewhere, that tJtis^per^ 
Jbft 'Who lives fhyfically lives mijerably'. She 
who'kiher exercife, food, and fleepyiisiper- 
peeuaHy afi-aid of exceeding, and trembles 
at the very thoughts of the bad clfe<as that 
mighe flow from' too great an indulgence, 
cannot poffibly be happy : the real prefliare 
of tlieevils themfelves could hardly make 
her more miferable, than does the imagi- 
-nary profpefl. 

Bub, happily for us, this is not the cafe. 
The rules of temperance are not fo fb*id and 
•fcvcre, ner is- the violation of them ib dani»- 
j erous and fatal. At one time we may eat a 
little more than enough, at another we may 
eat a little left. Thus we may corre<ft the 
intemperance of yefterday by the abftinence 
cf to-day ; andfupply the abftinence of to^ 
day by the indXilgence of to-morrow.' This 
is not only what v\^ may do with fafety ; 
but, if I may believe our phyfician, What 
we really ou^it fometimes to do in point of 
prudence : for he tells nie, that it is^ very 
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toflducive to the health of the body, that it 
improves and ftrengthens the conftitiition, 
and enables us the better to ftruggle and 
combat with difeafes, when they come. — 
Whereas, fhould we always oblerve the moft 
regular and rigid temperance, if at anytime 
we happen to be feized with a diftemper, the 
phyfician hardly knows what to do with us, 
or how to reftore us to our former health 
and vigour. He cannot put us into a more 
ftrift and temperate regimen, than we have 
already obferved ; fo that he is deprived of 
one of the moft gentle and efFeftual means 
of recovery ; and is, therefore, obliged to 
have recourfe to other methods, more fe- 
vere, difagreeable, and dangerous. 

Perhaps there may be fome truth in what 
the Doftor fays ; though 1 have mentioned 
it, not fo much with a view to make you 
indulge yourfelf in any voluntary and un-^ 
necelTary exceffes, as to reconcile you to 
thofe little irregularities, which you will fre* 
quentlybe obliged to comply with ; and the 
bad eft'edis of thefe you muft always endea- 
vour to correft by next day's abftinence, or 
by exercife, which is another excellent pre- 
fervative of health, and Without which all 
the temperance in the world will not do/ 
But as this is a thing, to which moft young 
ladies are fufficiently inclined of their own 
accord, I need not fpend any time in ex?* 
hortin g you to it t 



But the poft, tV^ clear, is. j aft n fsoinpr^ 
and therefore I mnii crmcliide. What! 
liave farther to add cm this fubje<S, ymir^ay 
expert to receive in my ne^t. Fcftev/ely 
iHiy dear Sophy ; mayjGod Almighty afliJt 
yoti in acquiring all -the virtues of a good 
Kfe, and particularly that of teaapcrancCi^ 

I ever am, 

Yours, ,&t^ , 
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X N my laft letter, you know, I endeavour- I 

ed to explain the ivature of temper an ce^^ j 

8bi>d tO" excite you to tlie prartice of it fromr 
a regard to your, awn health. But, my \ 

dear, there is fUll a higher and a nobler nio- 
tive to the pbfervance.of this virtue. You^ 1 

are bo^nd to obierye it,, not only from in- , 

tereft, bxrt likewife from duty j not only as \ 

it is : condwcive Ieo the health- of ypur body ; \ 

but alfo in obedienee to the cooimand of 4 

your Greatc^r.. H«, hath blefled you with ai , 

ibimd and lT>ealth'fU{l conftitution, and there- ' 

fore it i& yo^ur duty to- preferve it, as long, i 

/as you can, in the fame good oomlition. j, 1 



{. and rxver to weaken or impair it by luxury 

I and intemperance. ,. ' 

j Tbis,n^y;deflr, is a point in which yJoung 

I people are apt to commit the moft egregi-* 

\ ous miftake$; They fondly imagine^ that 

becaiile Heaven has endued them with a 

good conftitution, they may therefore iifc 

the greater freedom with it ; that they may 

indulge themfelves ia eveiy thing they 

pleafe, and Uveas- they lift, . Senfible and 

pious thought truly ! or jcathcr fbolifh and 

impious to the laft degree ! Becaufe Heaven 

has been kind, muft they therefore : be un-^ 

1 grateful ? muft their gratitude^ diminifli ia 

I piroportion to the. grcataefs of the fevour 

they have received ? r 

j&uppofe you were to receive ten thoufand 

i. pounds to your fortune, and your yoqngeft 

j- fifteit only twb; are you: on that account to 

. become tefs dutiful and obedient to your 

parents than^ftie ? or lefs fcareful and prudent 

' in the management of your own affairs ? If 

you did, methinks it would be a very good 

reafbn for their ref urn ing,th<ir illhplaced far 

\ s VQur.; and for taking fromyoix what you did 

\ «ot deferve, and hadn6t fenfe to manage. 

: And why may. not the gr^eat Creator of all 

things, in hlsinfinit-e.wifdomand juftice, aft 

I in. the fame manner? Why may hcndt de^ 

I prive thofe of Itealth and flretigth, .who, in^ 

fteadof making thefe valuable qualities fufe- 

fervient to the inter efts of virtue and religion 

\ Sjiiploy them only in the f^i: vice .pf vice and 
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Wickcdnefs ? And who knows but he pof- 
fibly does fo ? or, rather, who knows not, 
that he a<ftuallydoes fo ? A cold, a fall, a 
thoufand unforefeen accidents, will anfwer 
the purpofe. Thefe, indeed, in the lan- 
guage of this world, are fooliftily imputed 
to chance ; but, in the language of Heaven, 
they are juftly afcribed to Providence. They 
arepunifhments, and deferved punifliments 
too, inflided upon them for their luxury, 
intemperance, and d<^bauchery. The truth 
is, health and ftrength of body are talents 
committed to our care and management, 
which we are not at liberty tofquander and 
throw away as wepleaf^?, but for which wc 
muft account as ftriftly and feverely as for 
any other endowment whatever. Remem- 
ber, therefore,^ my dear, that in every aft 
of intemperance, you are guilty not only of 
the greateft folly, but likewife of the black- 
cft ingratitude, and the: moft daring impiety. 
And I don 't know but thofe, who fhorten 
their lives by iilteiiiperaiice, arc as criminal 
in the fight of God, as thofewho put an im- 
mediate end to them by more violent means« ^ 
For, if a per Ion fw allow a draught of mor- 
tal poifon, and knowing it to be fu-ch, where 
is the difference whether it produces its cf- 
feft in thirty minutes or in thirty years ? 
Does this alter the nature of the crime, or 
free the criminal from the guilt of felf-mur- 
der ? In the judgnlent, perhaps, of Ihortn 
fightcd mortals it may j but wlictheror nqt 
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it does fo in the eye of the all-feeing and 
impartial Judge of the univerfe^ is at leall a 
queftion. 

And yet, is not intemperaace a dea,dly 
poifoq, that rankles in theyeius^ and, how- 
ever flow in its operations, is neverthelef^ 

'.'^ certain and infallible in its effefts ? It gra- 
dually undermines and ruins the conftitui* 

I tion, aiul brings mauiy an one, in the flower 
of their age, to an untiifnely and une:xpeft^ 
ed death* Nine-tqi;iths^ I dare fay, of th^ 

\ human fpecics faU a facrifice to this fell de- 
ftroyer. : War, famine, pciUleiice, and old 
age, joined together, piay fl^y their thou^ 
fa^id? ; . but intemperance, alone ^«pd by it^ 
fc^f, flays, its ten thouftpds. 

As therefore, my dear, you, would wifh 
to arrive at a good old age, at that full pe^ 
riod of life, w{iich nature and the Author of 
nature intended you ftiould reach, youmuft 
tajce particular care never to fall into this 
dangerous arid pernicious vice of intenii- 
perance. 

What a filly and ridiculous apology is it^ 
which the luxurious and intemperate gene-* 
r^lly make for each other. • ' Poor man^ 
fay they, of fueh a one, he rather drinks 
too hard, lives, too high, and is ruining 
^' his conftitution as faft ^s he can ; but he 
*' is. a good innocent foul, and does harm 
^' to nobody but himfclf." What J does 
harm to nobody but himfelf ! gfofs and ftu- 
pid nonfenfe I he does harm to^-^ — -ajl tb^ 
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world, both by the pernicious influence of 
liis bad example, which may, and probably 
will, continue to operate, when he is dead 
iand gone, and as he likewife difqualijfies 
himfelf for performing the duties of fo- 
cial life. Was he born for himfelf alone ? 
if he was, then let him be excluded and cut 
off from all focial intercourfe and correC' 
pondence ; let him be ftiutup in fome lone- 
ly cell, and condemned to perpetual iblitudc 
and retirement. But if he was not ; if he 
was born forfociety, then let him remember 
that he is boitnd to contribute all that lies 
in his power to thehappincfs and welfare of 
his fellow-creatures : that there is ft liarge 
catalogue of focial duties which he is oblige 
cd to perform, and which he cannot neg* 
left without the greateft injuftice and im* 
piety. Has he no family to maintain ? no 
fort to educate ? no daughter to portion ? 
Has he no parents to fuccour arid comfort ? I 
no poor flfter or brother to relieve? no dif- \ 
trefled friend to affift ? Has he no poft, civil . ■ 
or military, to attend ? no trade or employ-* i 
ment to mind? Or, if he is fuch a felfilh, j 
folitary, and lifelefs being as- to have none of I 
all thefe, ftill is he not bound to fliew a good ^ 
example to the reft of the world ? If hq 
has not courage and refolution enough to I 
perform any of the duties of focial life him- , 
felf, is he not obliged, at leaft, to excite ^ 
and animate others to the performance of ! 
them, ..... j 
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But, my dear, tl;e: truth of it is, thcfc 
luxarious and intemperate fots have all the 
duties I have now mentioned, and many 
more to perform ; but they have ibmethiiig 
elfe to mind, which to them is more ijitc- 
refting and , important : they have their 
own irfear bodies to cram and pamper, or 
rather to ruin and deftroy ; they have their 
own bale, low, and groveling appetites to; 
gratify j and to the gratification of thcfc 
they v,'ill facrificc every virtue, private, pub- - 
lie, and divine. What is it to them, how . 
a father, a niother, a fifter,, . or a brother . 
lives, if they live happily themfelves* They . 
were ipade,- they think, or at leaftthey live 
as if tliey v/ere made for themfelves only, 
aftd therefore they will not be difturbcd 
with any care or concern about others. -*- 
Wife and family, friends and relations, may 
perifli, if they will, for them, but they muft, 
and they will, enjoy their pleafures. Thus 
they doze away their whole lives in eating, 
drinking, and fleeping ; in a continued courie . 
of animal gratifications ; a ftate of the 
groffeft ftupidity and lethargy, hardly one 
degree above the brute creation. ^ 

But, my dear, I find I am forgetting my- 
felf ; I am infenfibly got into the defcrip- 
tlon of a male inftead of a female charac- 
ter: for, I believe, it will be allowed even 
by the men themfelves, that, however many 
originals of this pifture may be found in 
their fex, vet there are few, if any, to be 
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found in oiirSj except among the very dregs 
and ref ale of it. >Vould to God the fame 
might be faid of theirs ! But Tarn afraid it 
cannot ; Tm afraid, that not only among 
the meanefl and lowejft of mankind, but 
even among tlie highell and moft honour- 
able (if riches and titles can confer that dig- 
nity) there are many, too many, who may 
juftly claim this charafter^ as their own. 

This, however, I don't mention, in order 
to infpire'you with a^high opinion of your 
dwn fex, nor a low opinion of the other j but 
only to fliew you, that, as inteitiperaiice is a . 
vi^ry uncommon vice among women of U 
polite and -genteel education, you ought 
therefore to fliun it with the greater care j 
not only as it is wicked and immoral, but 
likewife as it is low, ba{e,and dishonourable. 
I might mention many other arguments tc> 
perfuade you to the pradice of temperance;, 
bat, as I believe you are as little inclined 
to the oppolite vice a^ any yoalng lady in 
England, I hope what I have already faid 
will be fully IViificient. Your papa^ your 
brothers and fillers,, join me in wi/hing you 
all mannen of happinefs. Plcafe to oiter 
xn'y kind compliments to your aunt ajad the 
reit of the Family i I ever am, 
My dear Sophy, 

Your alFeiSlionate tnotlier, 

Portia.. 
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Wy DEA^ SOPHY, 

iVJL Y time for fome months paft, has been 
€o entirely engroffed with company and bu- 
finefs, that 1 have been oblige'd, in fome 
meafure, to interrupt niy epillolary correft 
ppnden^e. But now being fomewhat mojx 
at leifure, I (hall refumethe fubjeft of your 
education. 

In my two laft letters, you know, I en* 
deavoured to explain to you, as well g^ 1- 
could, the nature of temperance,, and to 
Gpnvinceyou of the great utility and im- 
pprtance of that virtue. In this J ftiall give 
-you my fentiments of another virtue, which 
is, no lefs, or rather, which is infinitely more 
jieceffary ; nay, I will venture to fay^ wjiich 
is the mo^ necelfary and indifpenfible of,aIl 
others, .and without which, wit,, tcauty^r 
fenfe^ knowledge^ and every othei- fcma]|c 
accomplifliment, are not only ufelefs,,biit 
even pernicious and dcilruftive. 

You will cafiiy gtr^^? niy dear, that the 
virtue I mean Is chaility. the greateft glory 
and ornapient of our fex, and what nioft 
effe<9:^ally YCpomniendsy iis to the- love 'and' 
efteem of the other. J'erhajps, I may be 
accufed of indelicacy, in .entertaining a lady, 
fo very young as you are, v/ith. a difcaurfe 

as 



om fuch a tender fubjeft; though, I think, 
the charafter I bear as .your mother, and 
confequently the ct^nccrn I muft have for 
your happinefs, may well free me from any 
imputation of that kind: For I do h6t fee 
how aay thing can be called indelitate^ 
Wtiich a virtuous mother can write to a vir- 
Ittous daughter. Befides, as it will be al* 
Ibw^dd to be extremely difficult, and, pei-- 
h2ipi^ eV^en ithpdlliblc, to fix the preciffe ' 
tiltie ^vhtn a young lady fhoiild receive iii-j 
iftriliaion's on this hcaid, every mothfer of coii- 
fequence is left, in a great meafure, to fbl^ 
Idw\ht'r own judgiil^tit ; ^nd, I hiuft con- 
feft^ it i^ my opinion, that it is much bet>^ 
ter,to be a Wltdle year tot) early, than one 
d^y tp^ late: the in conveniences of the , 

fo9xtiet method, if indeed there be any, arfe 
rdf y trifling and inconliderable ; but the bad * j 

eiFeiSts of the latter are always dangerous, I 

an d/frequently fatal and irreparable. 

Young as you are, my dear, yon catmot .^^ 
.b0 ignorant of .what I mean by the virtue " i 
rff jchaftity ; and therefore I fhall bbferve ^ 

the rules of delicacy fo far; as not to e:^lain 
the nature of it more particularly. Allow ^ i 
me only to meritiori i few things, which may ] 

Tcrve to convince ypu of Its ineiFbimable va- 
lue ; ahdto giveydii afeWplaindireftions, '^ 
by the bbfcrvahc^ of tviiicll, ytjy iilay eafity' 
preferve it p.ure and uritainted* ' * 

Whilfl: a young lady ii poiTettfed of this. \ 

virlue, (he is blellfed vC^ith the approbation 
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bf tier -dxvfii ecrifcreocej bclovied and careffed 
by her friends and i-clations, cftetem^d anil 
refpfeftbd by all her ecqtiaintantc. Bnt il^ 
hy fonle unlucky and fiital accident, fhe is 
\xnce deprived of this precious jewel, that 
moment flie lofes all inward peace undtran*- 
^quility of mind ; ftie is forlaken and aban- 
doned by her neartll friends and rciatibnsj 
fhe is dfeipifed and ccfntemined, hiffed 81)4 
hooted by all the world. Perhaps the hii-t 
'mane and jgood-^natured may pity her mift 
fortunes, but feldom, ot never., relieve hit 
diftrefles : the rigidly virtuous and feveri 
configh her over, without reluftance, to in- 
ftant and irretrievable ruin ; the worthlefe 
part of the niale fex ridicule and laugh at 
her • aivd the abandoned part of the female 
hail her a filler of their own ; atid, -with 
hellifti and fiend-like joy, exult in the happy 
thoughts of having gained another prole-^ 
lytc to the ways of vice and wickednefs^ 
What a t^rnblev what k hon^id doM^nfal is 
this ! falle'ifi headlong from thfe higheft fum^' 
mit of honoar. Wealth, and happinefs, ta 
the loWeft depth of Uifgracev poverty, 
wrietcbednefs, and titter dcftruftion I 

And yet, my dear, great as this downfal 
fe, it has been the fate of feveral yt)ung ia** 
dies, bleft with all the adviantages you en- 
joy, and, perhaps, with rtiatiy nior«: but 
all thefr fair^il hop^, all theii- fincft prof- 
peOis, w^re, at ohce^ blift^d Md deftixryed 
by dne f alfe ftep j the lofs ^f their «haftity j 
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for, this loft, every thing that is dear and j 

valuable to a woman, is loft along with it ; 
the peace of her own mind, the love of her \ 

fi-iends, the eftecm of the world, the enjoy- i 

mentof prefentpleafure, and all hopes eS 
future happinefs, at leaft in this life. , 

How may hundreds, my dear ( I mij>ht ;j 

fay thoufands) of wretched and forlorn crea- ^ 

tares arc there in London, who have been 
ruined and luidonc by this means ! aflhamed 
to ihew their faces .in public, when fome of 
them might have been fparkling in a front 
box at a play, or dancing a minuet in a po- 
lite aflembly, and all of them living in ho- 
BQur: pining, and alnioft ftarving with po- 
veii:y, when they might have been enjoying 
plenty and affluence : finking into the grave^ 
qpp47eired with loathfo^e and mortal diC- 
cafes,j when, bypreferving their chaftity, 
they miglit have preferved their health and 
happinefs. 

/; You knew, my deap, thejonce happy, buf 
now wretched, Mifs Grey* She was po{- 
feffed of wit, beauty, fenfe, knowledge, 
charader, and fortune, in as high a degree, 
as moft young ladies in England ; but flic ] 

was v my heart bleeds when I think on 
her miferabl^e fate -ihe was decoyed, de- 
ceived, and itt 1 aft abandoned by a perfidi- *i 
ous and inhuman villain. Banifhcd from 
her. father's houfe, deferted by her .friepds, ■ 

(hunned by her. acquaintance, and tlirown \ 

«n the wide world ! What could fl;c do ? i 
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ar whither could (he go ? Poverty, Tliame, 
infamy, and difgracc, in their moll hideous 
and ugly forms, Itared her in the face, and* 
drove the poor defponding and diftrafted- 
creature into a conrfe of life, at the very 
thoughts of which R^t -would once hav« 
fhuddered with liorfor. Hev father ftript 
her of her fortune, the world deprived htt 
6£ her charader, her wit d^g^ner^ated ittto 
obfccnity, her beauty was changed into de^ 
f^nnity, and her fe«fe and knowledge fei^ 
'.led only to render her more dexterous and- 
eatpert in the ways of vite ami wickedheft. 
At laft, wearied and worn out with -a lift 
of lewdnefs and debauchery, flie fied to^h€ 
Magdaien-lioufe, where, i am told, (he is 
jk>w endeavouring td wafh o\at the guilt 'of 
her former crimes, by her te^rs and repen* 
tance, and preparing to enter the world' ai*- 
frefli, in the humble chai^arter of a fervent ; 
for I am well aflured, that her fi iends arc 
refolv^ed never to fee her more, nor to affbrd 
her anyrelief oraffiftanc^. Thus ftie, whtt> 
might have been the miftrefi of an honour^ 
able and wealthy family hcrlelf, is now con**' 
demned to be one of the nieaneft of 'icv^ 
Vants : ftie, who long ere this time, ini-ght 
h^ve been fitting at the head of a fp^endid 
table, receiving the compliments and civi- 
lities of all the company, muft now be 
doomed, perb«ps, to do the loiv drudgery 
of a dirty fcuMion. Hard and cruel rev^rfe 
of fortune ! or rather^ fad aad fatal '^e^^ 
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of vice J for all this load of caliimity is 
brought upon her head, pot by the caprice 
of fortune, but by her ov/v P^M/ and in- 
difcretion ; and by one iii. aIc cit r, ;' folly 
too, by the lofs of chaftity . CIil; Ij..^ foiirce 
of all her miferies ! this the foancr.'m of all 
her woes ! to* this (hq ought: jiiftly to afcrihc 
all the hardfhips (he has alreacr, fitfTered, 
and the long train of misfortiuK WiiicKftill 
lie before her. Thus, for a iluit moment 
of falfe and imaginary plcAfiue, il c rauft pay - 
a long, tedious life of real paiii^ i) row, and. 
fuffering. la this j^ldiarc^ my (! rur , which 
is as true as it is terrible, yo>i u:c the daor . 
gerous anddeftrutlivx coniecPiOiKt^^ r>f lewd- 
ncfs.and debauchery: trc^J-lc at Vi.z very 
thoughts of fuch an aboniin^Lle vice ; audi 
learn, from the folly and nufcry rf others, 
to be wifey virtuous, and hipp/ yji^i'felf. I 

Do not imagine, my dz.n\^ ll-.it what I ] 

have now faidis only in) oavu private opi- 
nion J no:, it is, and ever ha:, been, the , 
opinion of the wife and good, in all ages and 
nations of the world. In iome particular $i 
countries eipecially, this virtue of chaftity j 
has. been held in fuch high repute and efti- ^ 
mation, that rather than lofe it, or furvive * i 
the Jofs of it, fome have even chofen to be «^ 
deprived of lifeitfelf. 

It is reported of one Lucretia, a Roman • 
lady, that having been ravifhed by Sextus, 
eldeft fon to Tarquin^ the king of that conn- ^ 
tr^, ftictook a dagger in her hand ; and, af* 
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tcr having- publicly exhorted her relations 

to revenge her injury on the barbarous ra- 

vifher, (lie plunged it in her bofbm, at once 

■ putting an end to ber life and to her dit- 

f grace. x\nd liich was the opinion which 

: the Romans entertained ^f the heinous na^ 

I ture of this crime, as well as of the fatal 

• confequences which followed the commif- 

f -Con of it, that the' whole nation rofe in 

arms^ and not only dethroned the kiiig, and 

baniflied jthe royal fan^iily, but even, if I 

:jnay fpcak fo, banifhed kings in general, 

[- making a decree, that, for the futwrc, k<? 

\ . king fhould ev^ri\vay the fceptre over the 

f Homan people^ but that their government, 

I jnftead of a ilionsffchy, Ihould thenceforth 

i become a republic. 

(. I dare fay, my deiar^ you Ijave heard the 

common obfcrvation, that chaftity is as ne- 
ceifary and ornamental in a woman, as cou- 
rage is4n a man : but, in fad, it is infinitely 
more fo. For though perhaps a coward 
maybe as contemptible among the men, as 
a proftitute i$ am^ong the women, ftill there 
is this material difference between the two 
cafes, that if a man lofe his charafter for 
want of courage, in one inftance, he may^ 
by fome- extraordinary effort of valour, re- 
cover it in another ; but a woman's charac- 
ter once Jofl, can never be regained ; like 
a fallen flar, Ihe fets to rife no more* Not 
floods of tears, not whole, years of. forrow 
and repentance, not the moit conftant prac- 
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tice of all the other virtues of a good life, 
not even the moft rigid ohfervance of the 
rules ofchaftity for the futyre, nothing will 
avail 5 they can never reftore her loft repu- 
tation, nor replace her in the rank of pure 
veftals. And this fingle oonfideration, me-^ 
thinks, were it but deeply impreffed on the 
minds of young ladies, might of itfelf be 
fufficient to prefer ve their chaftity incor-r 
arupted, and to make them tremble and fliu A- 
der at the moft diftant apprchenfions of lo^ 
ling a treafur^, which is fo precious in the 
poffeifioni, and fo irrecoverable when loft. 
But, as our beft and firmeft refolutions are 
frequently overpowered by the ftrcngth 
and number of temptations:, I fhalLpoint out 
fome of the principal incentive^t© lewdneft, 
which you ought carefully ai?4 conftantly 
to avoid, 

Firft of all then, my dear, let me adviie ■ 
jan to ,fliun all kind of luxiury and intern* 
perance, whickis doubly am enemy ta this 
virtue ofchaftity. For it not only ii^ames 
the blood, . and raifes. thepaffioiis^ but, at 
tiie fante time, darkens and clouds the mind, 
-aad renders it lefs capable to refift and r€gu-*' 
late the inferior appetites. It debafes and 
<:orirupt3 the heart : it gives us too ftrong a 
rclifli for tlie pleafures of fenie, and too 
great adifguft for-thofeof a rati^Maal nature. 
It takes off fi'cmi that purity of tboii^t, that 
d^slicacy of &ntiment, that fine fenfibility, 
if i ipiay Ipeak fo^ which^ recoils and ft^rt^ 
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back at the l^iafl appearance of any thing 
that is grofi, indecent, or immoral. But 
temperance has a quite contrary effeft : i^ 
keeps all the inferior appetites ^n due fubor- 
dination to the direftion , and government 
ofreafbn, and preferves the faculty of rea- 
fon itfelf clear and ftrong.; clear, to per- 
ceive the moft diftant ^approaches of dan- 
ger ; and Ibong, to repel the moft violent 
aflaults, . ; 

Shun likewife, my dear, with. the fame 
care and diligence, every tiling that can of- 
fend a niodeft eye, pr'^a chafte ear ; all in- 
decent pifturcs and repreferitations, all 
lewd and immodeft language. Indeed,^, the 
firft part of this advice, it will be no teafy 
matter to obferve ; for it is a melancholy 
truth, that the dining and drawing rooms 
of many people, even fbmetimcs of the moft 
virtuous and religious, are adorned, or ra- 
ther difgraced, with fuch paintings and cn- 
gravings,as are fit only for houfes of bad fame., 
. What motive thefe people can have for 
buying and exposing to view fuch unfeemly 
piftures, I cannot. well conceive. If it bet 
to follow the fafliion, ^tis, but a poor fjpo- 
logy. To follow the falhion in things that 
are good, is commendable j to follow the* 
fafhion in things indifferent, is advifcabljE;.;. 
but to follow it' in things that arc immoraljv 
is altogether inexcufable : to be fingular.jn^ 
fuch a cafe, is to he virtuous. If it be to/ 
gratify their own humour, 'tis but payin£^{ 
- 11 



(brry compliment to themfelvcs^ as it is but \ 

a poor fign cither of the elegance of their 
tafte, or* the goodnefs of their hearts • If 
It be to improve the tafte of their children 
in the polite arts, 'tis certainly a very dan- 
gerous, and, in my opinion, a very iheffec- j 
tnal method : for even fuppofing it could ; 
Improve their tafte, ftill it is at the expencc 
of their virtue j and this is' fuch a foolifh 
and impious exchange, as, methinks, no. 
wife and good perfbn would choofe to make, j 
Bpfides, it defefvcs to be well confidered, ' 
whether any thing ean properly be faid tq 
improve the tafte^ that has a natural ten-* 
deilcy to corrupt the heart. 

At any ratie, /might not the fUme end bet 
as well anfwered by piftures of a virtuous ! 

nature, calculated to convey Ibme ufeful 
Jeflbn of morality. Would not the repre- 
ftrttation of a dutiful fon, boldly expoiing 
himfclf to imminent danger, and even to 
certain death, to proteft the life of an age<J 
father from the i^ortal ftab of an infidiou^ , 

affaffin ; or the reprefentation of a beauti- j 

ful daughter, nobly foregoing all the vani- 
ties and gaieties of life, and rejefting^ the I 
warmeit addreffes of her moft importunate J 
lovers, *to attend upon a fick and diftrcfTed ] 
ihothcf; I fay, would not fuch reprefenta- 
tibns as thefc be as well adapted to improve 
the tafte of young people, as your naked j 
Vcnus^s, Apollo's, or Cirpids ? The defign, at 
leaift, would be as natural, and I don't feel 
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wliy the executicra might not be rendered a$ 
perfed:. 

Sucli indecent piftures^, my de^, you 

Will never fee at your aunt^s, nor, you may 

be aflurcd, at your papa^s neither, \ybca 

you come to pay us a vifit in the country | 

and therefore, perhaps, it may, be decme4 

^ impertinent in me to find fault with the taft^ 

; and conduft of other people ; and, to_b« 

! fure^ it would be fo, were it no^t that y<^vk 

ore in danger of fuffering, nay, tl^ajt you iter* 

I tainly muft futfFer by this bad tafle of theirs. 

L For, in the courfe of your vifiting,, it will 

be impofliblc for you to avoid feeing jnany 

I pi<itarcs, which, Infteadof being cxpofed( to 

I the view, fhould be induftrioufly copcealed 

f fix>m the eyes of young perfous. 

Perhaps, theie people may reply^ ttiat, if 

^ yo 1 don*t choofe to fee their piclures,-.you 

^ may forbear the vifit, and ftay.M.bp^e*— * 

Bi^ this is a very filly anfwer :i -tH tfttlier 

the language of pique than of reafop ; w^r^ 

we toforfake pur friends on af ccjunt ofen-^ 

ery ^ittle eircumftance that often ds- us, we 

( " ihould be obliged to live in perf^^tuai folir 

[ tudse and retirement . W hen thearefor e^ my 

<iear, you happen to vifit in fuch fainilks^ 

H let me advife you to be very cautious a^ad 

I circumfpeft : carefully keep off your eyp^ 

I fi-om all indecent and indeiicate pidures : 

for, befides the danger immediajtcly fifing 

to yourfelf, I Ihould imagine, that any mo^ 

deft young lady wonld be jifhstmed Xo be 

j 

L 
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matched in the very aft of looking at 
them. 

' Such a conduvft will not only be the m oft 
prudent in itfelf, but will likewife be a tacit 
Feprimand to the mafter or miftrefs of the 
faniily ; for, as thefe people generally prcr 
tend to be'perfons of tafte, you cannot mbr- 
tify their pride more efFeftually than by o- 
verlooking and defpifing what they reckon 
tlieir curiofities ; and this mortification, at 
leaft, their pride and vanity fhould always 
receive from every modeftand difcreet lady. 
With regard to the other part of the ad- 
vice there is no lefs danger. It is true, you 
•will never hear any lewd or indecent lan- 
guage frona the chafte and modeft part' of 
your own fex ; and with fuch only, I hope 
yoirwill converfe. Nor, indeed, will you 
ever liear any tiling of this kind from the 
fenflbl^^^ahd virtuous part of the other fex j 
but of tiieffe how inconfiderable is the nmu- 
bef ? -^V^h^t a fin all proportion do thefe bear 
ta-th^ foolifti andthe vi(iious ? to the mot- j 

ie^r .hferd of empty fops, vain fribblers, i 

ihallow^ coxcombs, and abandoned rakes ? 
who^ recbftimended, forfooth,'either by their 
rank or^fortune, or fupported, perhaps, by ^ 

mere impudence, intrude themfelves into % 
alirtoft^ every company, where they never 
fail- to (hock and offend the chafte and deli- 
cate ear;tby their lewd and immodeft Ian- ^ 

Tiii hard to fay, whether thefe empty 
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fellows are moft the objeAs of juty, con- 
tempt, or deteftation. Pitiful wretches 
they certainly are, for they Jiave no fub^eft 
of converfation but one, and that is obfceni- 
ty ; flop their mouths on this fubje^ft, and 
yx>ti ftop them entirely: they can neither 
think nor talk of any thing elfe • Contemp- 
tible dunces they muft undoubtedlyfee re^k^ 
oned, for, inilead of being fenfible of* their 
own ignorance and ftupidlty, they think 
they are mighty karaed and ingeniotili j, 
whilft they are very oblcene, they inaa^ne 
they are very witty, Deteftabk mlfcreants 
they muft flirely be accounted, for, not . 
content with being lewd and immoralthem- 
fclves, they would have all the reft of th« 
world to follow their wicked example; by 
giving. full vent to the filthy overfl^wii^gs 
of their own corrupted hearts, they en^a-^* 
vour to corrupt and pollute the yet ufttaint-^ 
ed hearts of others, ■ 

Thcfe, my dear, are the pefts andplagiic^ 
of all genteel' company, from wHiclt, there- 
fore, they ought to he expelled and ban$fticd 
without fi3rm or ceremony j without regard 
to rank, family, fortune, or any other c-^n* 
fideration whatever : let them firft learn to 
behave like gentlemen, and then they ife^j^ 
^expeft to be treated as fuch, • '« ' 

You \till think, my dear, that f expl^efs 

jTiyfelf with fome warmth aAd fc verity a- 

gaif^ft'' thefe debauched and abandoned 

rafces j and no wonder that I do ^- for I UiaYl 

R 3 
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-frequently been obliged myfelf, and I have 
.known many others obliged to leave feveral 
agreeable companies^ merely to fhun their 
rude and impertinent language. 

§uch fellows as thefc you are in no dan- 
ger of feeing at your aunt's: (he has too 
much good fenfe and too great a regard for 
-decency and decorum, ever to admit into 
Jier houfe'any fuch vifitants, however dig- 
nified by their. titles, riclies, employments, 
pr ariy other- external circumftances. 
* But fuch, I am afraid,you may fbmetimes 
jTee in, the courfe of your vifitingj in all 
which cafes, let me advife you, my dear, to 
keep the ftrifteft gtiard upon every part of 
your behaviour • If any of thefe fellows be- 
^ili to't^lk in a lewd and immodeft ftrain, 
lecm at firft not to underftand them ; but 
if they peruft in their impertinence, with- 
out being checked or reftrained by the mil^ 
trefs of the family, then leave the company 
putrightv 

. Shpuld the lady, at next meeting, appear 
to be . dilpleafed at your abrupt departure, 
tell ^hef that you liad my orders not only for 
what you then did, but alfo for behaving in 
the. fame manner on every occaCon of the 
like nature : and that I think every miftrefs 
of a family is as accountable for tlicconver- 
fatipn (he aflTgrds to her guerts, as for any 
other part' of the entertainment, 

I don't fay that (he has a right of com- 
^pandingthe company to talk on anyone 
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I - particular fubjeft ; no: this would be the 
I height of arrogance and prefumption, and 

. altogether inconfiftent with the rules of po- 

Jitenefs and good-breeding. But this I fay, 
j that let the fubjeft of convcrfation be what 

I it will, it is her duty to obferve, that it be 

always kept within bounds of modefly and 
I <decorum ; and that whenever it begins to 

^xQeed thefe bounds, 0ie may and ought to 
' correcft the prefumptuous offender, and to 

remind him, that he is in the company of 
virtuous ladies, and not of abandoned prof- 
titutes. ' 

;• After what I have faid, my dear, about 

I fhunning the convcrfation of thefe dcbauch- 

t ed rakes, it were needlefs to give you any 

further caution about ftiunning their coni* 
pany ; which, I dare fay, you will always 
I carefully do, except when you are neceflar- 

rily drawn into it in the common courfe of 
vifiting; though were you fiire of rjieeting 
one of thefe fellows in any particular fami- 
ly, I .{liould think that a very good reafon 
for delaying your vifit till another time. — 
' With regard to the company of men in ge- 
neral, I may poflibly give you my lentimcnta 
[ infome other letter. 

x\nother great prefcrvation of chaftity is, 

^ carefully to abftain from reading all plays, 

novels, or romances, that have the lead ten^. 

dency to corrupt and debauch the heart .—^ 

What thefe are, I will not take upon me to 

. fay 7 for havipg never read any of them 
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iny felf, I don't (6 miteh as know their names. 
But, a$ in this refpeft I have already ad- 
vifed you to conduft yourfelf by the direc- 
tion of your aunt, I need not be more par- 
ticular. 

I might mention feveral other methods, 
Which arc very conducive to the preferva^ 
tion of chaftity ; but thefe will come to be 
confidered more properly under the article 
of modefty. 

Before I conclude, however,^ let me €h* 
treat you, my dear Sophy, to inlpiore the. 
' aid and afliflance of Almrghty God In this 
fend in every other thing eJfe you undertake. 
Without which all your <iwn enkeavours 
wiU prove fruitlcfs and ineffeftuaK And 
that he may be gracioufly pleafed to bieft 
you with chaftity, and with all the other 
virtues of a good life, is the lincere prayes 
^i\ 

My deal- Sophy, 

Your fond and affedtionate mother, 

Portia. 
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From Sophia to her mather Pojltia, 

DJEA-R MAMMA, 

v 

X OUR letters on temperance and chaftity 
I received in due ceurfij^ My aunt, 1 bcr 
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licve, who carefully infpeds every part of 
my conduft, will do me the juftice to ac* 
knowledge, that J have always been pretty 
obferv ant of both thefe vh'tues. "I^he rules 
of temperance, I think, I have never tranfi 
grcffed in any material inftance; and, I am 
fure, I never had the leaft inclination; nor 
ever difcovered the Icaft propenfity to vio* 
late thole of chaftity. But, I muft confefs 
at the fame time, thattill the receipt of;youT 
letters, I never undcrftood the nature of 
thefe virtues fo diftinftly, nor was fo fully 
convinced of their great value and impor- 
tance. . Your laft letter, efpecially, has 
HDiade fuch a deep imprcffion upon my mind, 
that methinks I could now facrilice every 
thing .to the prefer vation of my chaftity; 
rather thau lofe my honour, t^ would cheer- 
fully lofe my life. 
T' Poqr.Mrfs Grey, mamma, I remember 
extremely well, and had formerly heard 
fbme indiftincft account of her. misfortune ; 
but never knew that her condition was fo 
deplorable ^nd defperate as you reprefcnt it. 
The fhort but affediing hillory you wrote 
me of her miferablc fate, pierced me to the 
very heart, and made the tears gufh into my 
eyes : I am fure I ftiall never forget it £o 
long as I live. 

But, my dear mamma, what I have chief- 
ly to beg of youat prefent, is, that you will 
be {6 good as to write me your fentiments 
of the virtue of modefty, which I think you 



gave me fome reafbn to expert by wliat yoU 
iaid in the clofe of your laft letter, I ant 
the more anxious to have your opinion of* 
this matter, as it is a fubjeft on which my 
«uQt has lately iedured my coufin and me 
jpretty fcvcrely. She alleges, that wc art 
very often faulty in this refpc£i> but owms^ 
^ the fame time, that our faults feem chief* 
ly to proceed from ignorance* This, how* 
ever, flie will not allow to b^ a fafficieat t* 
pology ; for though ignorance, {be fays^ be 
icfs criminal than impudence, yet it is far 
from being cxculable in young ladies of our 
age and education, fieudes, ihc affures us^ 
the world will be more apt to impute fucb 
faults to want of modefty than to want of 
fenfe ; for that, when the fame aftion may 
prxxreed from different motives,. few people 
have the humanity and good-nature to z£* 
cribcitto the beft. Pleafeto give my duty 
fco my papa, and my kind love to my fifbcrt 
and brothers. My aimt prefei\ts her com- 
pliments to you and the reft of the family* 
I am. 

My dear Mamma, 

your dutiful daughter, 

. Sop:hia. 
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LETTER XXXVL 

i^r<?;« Port t A A> A^r daughter Sophia. 

KY DEAR SOPHY, 

V 

-*. OUR LiR: letter, which I received a fcvr 
v^t€k^ ftgo, gfive me the greateft fatisfaftion* 
I was particularly pleafed to hear you ex- 
'prefs fuch a noble refolntioB ofprefervhig 
your chaftity pure and untainted. May 
God Almighty affift you in this, and in every 
other virtuous undertaking. Agreeably to 
my own promife, and- in eon^pliance with 
your dcfire, I fhall now give you my fenti-- 
inents of modcfty^ an<l Tome other female 
' virtues, Modefty, my dear, is the outward 
i exprcflion of a pure and rhafte mind : anct 
;* therefore, every word you {peak, every ac- 
tion you perform, every gefture of your 
body, every look of your eyes, every part 
of your drefs; in fine, every thing,by which 
the inward difpofitions of the mind can be 
, cxprefled and difcovered, comes under the 
[ regulation of this virtue, 
j Modefty, as it relates to drefs, has alrea- 
dy been confidered under that article : as 
it relates to converfatipn, it has been, in 
Ibme meafure, explained, in treating of that 
^nd the fubjeft of chaftity. After the ad- 
vice I then gave you, to fhun the lewd and 
fmmodeft converfation of others, it wouW 
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certainly be unneceflary to ufe any other 
arguments to difluade you from running 
into the fame error yourfelf. There is 
foipething in this praftice (6 bafe and vul- 
gar, as well as fo indecent and abominable, 
that I will not even fuppofeyou capable of 
a thing at once (6 unpolite and immoral. 

But, my dear, modefty regards not only 
the matter of your convcrfation, but alfo 
the manner of it; not only what you fay, 
but likewife how you fay it, x\nd, indeed, 
this is fuch an eflential part of modefty ,that 
it 'frequently appeal's more vifibly in the 
manner of exprefling a thing, than in the 
nature of the thing itfelf There is Lady 
Langley ; fhe returns thanks for a favour, 
and to people as good as herfelf too, with 
fuch a carelefs and indifferent, and fonie- 
times indeed with fuch a haughty and over- 
bearing air, that a by-ftander, who onlypb- 
ferves her manner, would be apt to con-, 
elude, that fhe was rather beftowing one 
upon fome of her dependents, or giving'^or- 
ders to her footman : whilft Mifs Boothby^ 
on the other hand, even bePtows a favour 
with that engaging and winning addrefs, 
with that humility and condefcenfion, that \ 
one would really imagine, flie was rather 
receiving, than conferring an obligation. 

Nothing, my dear, is more inconfxftent 
wl-:h modefty, than to talk witha loud,fhrill, 
and harfh tone of voice. This is very un- 
becoming e^ien in a man, but much more in 
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a woman, and moft of all in a young wo- 
man, whofe accent fliould be low, fmooth^ 
and gentle, an emblem of the inward foft- 
ncfs and delicacy of her niind. It is nolefs 
inconfiftent with the rules of modcdy, to 
talk in a politive and peremptory drain. — 
This is fcarce tolerable, even when you 
are talking of thincs that cannot be contra- 
difted ; but is abfolutcly intolerable, when 
[ you are fpeaking of matters that are of a 

I doubtful nature,- as indeed moft fubjcdts of 

converfation are. 'Tisthe duty of a young 
I ls<^ly to talk with an air of diflidence, as if 

f flie propofed what fhe faid, rather with a 

[' view to receive information herfelf, than to 
f inform and inftrud: the company. 

; Modefty, my dear, as it relates to gei^ 

ture, is of a very cxtenfiye nature ; and, 
thoug-h its outward figns ai'e TiOt fo e2.fily 
perceived by vulgar and undifcerniijg eyes, 
they are ncverthelefs moft certain and infal- 
lible, I hope I {hall not be confidcrcd as 
going out of rny own depth, or ;^s faying 
any thing abovre your comprehenfion^ when 
I tell yoi],. thqt there is no paflion or affec- 
tion of the mind, which may not be cxprcff- 
cd by fbme correipoiident motion xyf the 
body. I dare fay, you may have fecn fomcp. 
thing of this kind, at the playrhoufc, in 
what they call dumb-fiiow, I rejpiembcr 
myfclf to have fecn one acftrels fing a fong 
i without tkc.leafl viilble motion, and another 
I pcrfcdly mute, ftanding by, and endcav- 

I 
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onring to humour and cxprefs all the dificrm 
cnt paflious contained in it, by fUitable get-, 
tnres of the body. 

But we need not have recourfe to the 
play-houfefbr^hat we hiayfce in the daily 
occurrences of common life. Whence is 
it that a bow in the male fex, and a courtely 
in the female, are always considered as niarks^ 
<>f refpeft and cfteem ? whence, but becaufc 
theft poftnres of the body are naturally ex-*, 
prcffivc of humility and fubmiffion ? Nay, 
what is more common than to hear people 
fay of fuch an one, only by obferving his 
gait and gefture, that he is a proud, haugh- 
ty, and imperious fellow j of another, that 
he is a grave, ibber, afid fcdate man ; and 
of a third, that he is an empty, fliallow, 
and conceited coxcoriib ; and fo of others. 

Now, my dear, if thi^ bq the cafe with 
all the other paffions and alFcftions of the 
inind, why, mayn't it be the fame witli mo-, 
dcfty too ? The truth is, this virtue is ex^ 
preflcd by a certain decent, graceful, and 
trompofed gefture, equally removed from 
the pert and forward air of impudence on 
fhe one hand, and the awkward and clumfy 
gait of fheepiflmefs on the other : and to 
teach you this gracefiil gait, ought to be 
the principal, if not the only end of dancing. 
As for thofe ridiculous and fantaftic figures 
in dancing, which either have no meaning 
at all, or ferve only tcfhew into how many 
odd and unnatural poftures the body may bjb 
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tnrown, they are quite below the notice of 
% gentlewoman, and are fit only for hark- 
tjuins and mountebanks. 

Modefty^ as it regards the countetiance, 
and efpecialiy the expreflion of the eyes, 
is BO lefs worthy of your attention, becatife, 
l^erhaps, it appears more in this than in any 
one thing whatever. Young as you are, 
my dear, you cannot be ignorant, that all 
the different paflions of the mind may be 
pamtcd and expreifed in the countenance. 
Anger and meeknefs, joy and forrow, love 
and hatred, pride and humility, impudence 
and modefty, have. each a particular ah' of 
the face, naturally adapted to exprcfsthcni ; 
and whatever paffion happens to be upper- 
moil in the mind, the countenanccwiLLul^j^ 

its tiniSure aod-iiamnW ^T^^^T^^^^i^^" 

^r^.^ jKtyi^ expreued by a, pleahng imile, 

ibrrow by ^ dejedled look, pride by a (uper- 
cilious frown, humility by an unaflliming 
air, impudence by a wanton glance, mo- 
deity by a chaftifed mein ; and fo of the reft. 
And though I am no great friend to phyfiog- 
nomy, or the judging of people's charafter# 
by their looks, yet, I believe, there is fome- 
thing in it. Though 1 know the face is 
fometimes a falfe glafs, ftill I am perfuadccl 
it is as ojften, and much oftener, a true one ; 
^nd that the countenance is frequently a 
faithful piifture of the mind.. 

Indeed, I can very well conceive why a 
woman of bad fame fhould alfeft the look 
S 2 
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of innocence: bccanfe it may* the more ef- 
feclfially anf\ver her purpofe ; nothing be- 
ing io amiable, ev^cn in the eyes of the pro- 
fii^ate and debauched thenifelvcs, as true 
mode.'ly. But v/hy a young lady of iin- 
Ipotted Virtue fhould afTume the look of im- 
piu'lcncc, I:^ oiite beyond my comprehenfion: 
t!ie mj:ining;of it (if it has any meanino; at 
all) niu.'lb-, tirat (he v/ants to getrid of her 
r.liarciLy a', iboa as poiiible. For my ov/il 
p u^t, I caano*: ca'lly figarc to myielf any 
other reafon. If Ihe thinks, by this nieanr, 
to give herfelfanair ofipirit and vivacity, 
ihe is greatly niiflaken ; fbr fpirit and viva- 
city are as difierent from impudence, as any 
two things can well be. 

T> '«-. mv dear, not only does the counte- 
nance receiver .1^ _.,,.,., .,o^^,,^ ^.^^^ ^^^^^ 

pa^ioui which happens, for the prcicnc, ^^ 

bj moii prevalent, in the mind : what isiHII 

more, if v/e indulge that paiiion frcrp.icntly 

an.l habitually, it v/i!i come at la.l to give 

the countenance ilich a particular cafi: and 

air, as it will not be in our power to alter 

or tlu'ow ofr'.at pi-eafurc, but will continue 

iixcd and invariable through our whole 

lives ; and Vv-lll go a great way towards de- 

tcrxiiining our charadler, at leail with* the 

generality of tlie world, who have no other 

opportunity to judge of our tempers, but 

from our looks and appearance ; fo that we 

fliall pafs for proud or humble, pcevifli or 

go:>d-natured, inpudent or modelt, juft as 
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©ur countenance is expreflive of any of thcfe 
difpofitlons. 

Thus you fee, my dear, there is at leaft 
fome truth in phyfiognoiny ; and that it 
concerns every young lady tp be very care- 
ful of her looks, fincc her chara<!l:er depends 
as much upon thefe as upon any other part 
of her behaviour. The only advice I can 
give you in this cafe is, never to entertain 
any lewd or immodeft thought in your breaft 
and then you will never be in danger ©f e» 
preifing any thing of that nature in your 
countenance. If you would wifh to have 
a modeft look; you muft endeavour to have 
a modeftmind ; for without the latter, the 
former can hardly exift. 

i know it is, now-a-days, cQnfidered as a 
fign of rufticity and ignorance to allow the 
countenance to be an index to the mind, 
^ or to exprefs thole particular paflions v/ith 
which it is affefted. A certain unmeaning 
\ uniformity of face is now ftudied and prac- 
tifcd as the height of politcnefs and good'- 
sj breeding, or rather to have fuch anabfolute 
^- command over our features, as to be able, 
J on occafion, to affume any appearance ; to 
I finilewhen we arc not pleafed, and to figh 
when we are not forry j in a word, to regu- 
late our looks, not by the feelings of our- 
own minds, but by the forms of civility 
and good-manners. 

All that can be faid for this niethod, is, 
that it is on^ of the many fubterfuges pfvicc 
S 3 
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and wickcdnefs. A virtuous perfon hasna 
occafion to uie it ; for as fhe never entertains 
any thoughts biit what are chafte and inno- 
cent, (lie has no intercft in conaealing them ; 
{he is not afraid to let her facefpeak the lan- 
guage of her heart; But, if people will in- 
dulge in vicious paffions and corrupt affec- 
tions, they are certainly in the right to con- 
ceal them as much as poffible } for. though 
it will not render them more virtuous, it 
will, at leaft, give them more the appear- 
ance of virtue, and make them more tole- 
rable and agreeable companions. 

An envious perfon, for inftance, when 
f[ie hears of the happy marriage of any of 
»lTer acquaintance, fmiles and .rejoices } not 
bis^cauie llie is really glad : on the contrary, 
it is fifty to one but Ihe is inwardly vexed 
and uneafy ; for- envy is always ve:>:cd at 
the happinefs of others ; but Ihe imilcs,- be- 
caule it is the falhion, and llie would not be 
tmfa'hionable for all the u^orld ; no, not 
even to gratify her fivourite paiiion. On 
the other hauil, when ihe hears of ?:nyof 
her friends hd,vin?: met with a cliiappoiut-- 
meat, (he lighs and laments ; 'not becaulb 
(lie is fincerely forry ; no: that .is .very im- 
probable, and indeed next to impoiiihle ; 
for the misforttir.cs and difappointmcnts of 
others, is the tnoii delicious feali: that ^uvy ] 
can enjoy: but fhe lighs be.cauie it is the 
mode, and fhe would ridtlbc fmgidar ou any 
account J rather tlian be fingular^ (lie would j 
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alxnorc take the trouble of being* virtnoiis, 
were it not that* by the help of hypdcrilyy 
flie caa eafily fave appearances .^ 

The truth is, my deor, Xh^.: countenance 
ov ilich arperfon is To far front h>eing an i^- 
dcx to her miud, that it is rather .a mafic t-o 
conceal it. When flie feems to be well 
pleafcd, it is ten to one but ilic is lorry ; and 
when flie feems to le ferry, it is as.proba- 
ble that flic i« well pieaied : her fighs and 
irailes flic puts envju^tas fl.e docs her birtli- 
day dreis, merely becaufe it is the fafl>ion j 
and flie can lay them both aflde with the 
fame eafe. . Thus. you fee, my dear, that 
this great refinement, in. the modern method 
of polite education, is no more than a re- 
finement in' vice ; it is ocly^.^la^k tocover 
the viciotis pjiliIoiiS and. depraved affedions 
of a had heaft, from which., Ipr^y to God, 
that you may ever be kept free. 

la a word, my dear (for I mnfl: repeat it 
to you again) the only way to have a modeft 
look, amodeil gait, .or a rnodeit behaviour 
in 'general, is to have a moc)G(i mind. — 
Without .tills,- all the form aiity, gravity, and 
p^nma-ce in th^e world, v/iil fignify nothing ; 
far, though by this means you may be able 
to impoie 'iipon the thouglitlcis c.vA igno- 
rant, yettlicfenfible and judicious cbrerver 
will alvviays fee throii'>h the yacdl:^ and per- 
l?apS but defpifc ycti the more for your hy-. 
pocrilical ioiemnity. ■ Rut, my c^ar,donct 
miftakc me. Vvhiie 1 adv ile you to be gio- 
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deft, I do not advifc you to be fheepifh and 
bafhiiil ; far from it. Modefty and fheep- 
ifhnels, however alike they may be fai ap- 
pearance, areas different in their nature, as 
any two things can well be. A modeft per- 
fon will not talk too much or too high in 
company, becaufe fhe knows it is improper : 
a ftieepifli perfon will hardly talk at all,- or 
at leaftnot fo as to be underftood, becaufe 
jfhe is afraid. A modeft perfon looks with 
a decent aflurance : a (heepilh one is aba(h- 
ed, and blufhes at fhe don't know what. A 
modeft perfon will never contradift the ge* 
iieral tafte of the company, nnlefs it be in- 
confiftent with decency and good-manners; 
a fheepifh perfon will hardly contradift it, 
even when it is. The one afts from prin- 
ciple, the other from mere inftinft : the 
one is guided by the rules of right reafon^ 
and therefore is confiftent in her conducfl : 
the other is guided by rio rules at all, and 
confequently has no urtiformity of charafter. 
This flieepifhnefs naturally leads to, and 
commonly ends in, a kind of falfe modefty, 
which is fuch an extreme degree of complai- 
fance, fjcli a yielding foftnels of nature, 
as is not able to refafe any thing. A perfon 
of this charaftcr has no choice of her own : 
fhe refigns her own judgment, and is con- 
tent to be direfted by the judgment, or ra- 
ther by the humour and caprice, of other 
people- When any thing is propofed, fhe 
never examines whether it be reafonabley 
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but only whether it be faflilonable-; and* if it 
is, file is latisfied : ihc aiks no more: Ihc 
will comply with it, let the coniequcnce be 
what it will, She is afhamed to rcfuie any 
thing that is fafhionable, however vicious ; 
or to do any thing that is unfafnionable, 
hovCevcr; virtuous. Should it ever become 
unfafliionablc to goto church, or to be al:e- 
dient to parents, or even to obfcrve. the 
rules of modtfty, it is ten to one but flie 
would be afoamed to perform any of thefc 
duties; fothat, from an excefs ofmodclly, 
flie perhaps might be tempted to violate the 
laws of modeity itfelf. 

But, my dear, tliic is not modefly ; it is 
weaknefs. Modcily docs not confill in fol- 
lowing the fiiiiHon, but in following reafon ; 
not in complying with the hrmour of the 
company in every inllraice', but only in as 
raj ^ ]^ ronfiRent with virtue i.nd food 
manners. If you go dy aiiy^.thcr rule, you 
can never be ibrc of being in the rlf It, but 
yon will always be in danger of bch^^ in 
tliC wroDo; ; and if you ilroiild lu'pp':;n to j;a 
right by chance, you sre more c blirc J to the 
viitiie ofyoiLr conij'anions, Vry.n to your 
own prudence ; for had tb.cy bcui v>'icl>cd 
enough to have led you' alivi'.y, ycu would ' 
have been foolifh enough to h^vc followed 
them. 

Let me, therefore, advifc yo^i, my dear 
Sophy, carefally to* guard ?[r.a]nii fiilfe mc- 
deity, vv'hichis cue of the greu'wCit enemies- 
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t)f virtue, and perhaps has betrayed youii(| 
people into as many vices as thd moft aban^ 
cloned impudencei Never be fo extremely 
inodeft as to comply with any thing that is 
bad, how nluch foever it may be in vogue j 
nor ev^r be. afliamed to follow what is good, 
however fingalar and uncpj^mon. 

True niodje%, my dear, is meant to bo^ 
the prcferver, not the bdtraycr of your vir- 
tue : it Will be a kind of guard and pro- 
te^aioo to yourchallity } it will fecure yoU 
from the rudenefs and inipertinence of tlid 
impudent a.nd abandoned part of the other 
fexk There is fuch a dignity and majefty 
in a modeft behaviour, as never fails to com- 
mand refped : it confounds and abafhes 
everi the niofl: profligate, and makes them 
either aftiamed or afraid of giving vent to 
their low and obfcene ribaldry, when they 
arc fure it will be received with, a w-*«»^* 
a frown, with ronrempt or averfion. 

But if onqe a young woman i$ lo foolifll 
as t©^ throw off this virgin delicacy, this or- 
nament of her fex ; if once (he accuftom her 
eai's to. hear, or her tongue to utter inde- 
cent and immodeft language : flie may then 
expeft to be infulted and affronted by every 
rake fhe meets. Every abandoned fellow 
will then think he has a right to fay or do 
whatever he pleafes in her company, and 
that fhe, who has fo little regard for mo- 
defty in her converfation, has as little in her 
anions. 
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A thoufand fchernds will then be formed, 
p, thoufand ftares will th<rn be laid to betray 
and rtiin her virltie ; and if atnidft all theife 
(ccr^t plots and optn afla-iilts ftie can pre-? 
(crve it pirt-e and untainted, flie mtill be 
doubly virtuous indeed ; at Icaft flif; muft 
be pofleffed of more firmnefs of mind, of 
greater refolution and perfeveratice, than 
inoftyou^g pcrfom enjoy. Afid (hould (he 
tvtn be haj>py enough to elude all the fnares 
and to repel all the alFa^lts of the liccntio^^ 
atod abandoned, yet they Will never be 
brougte to entertain a g6od opinion of her 
virtue, They will think that fte a^ nM 
from a love to virtue itfelf, but frofft pride, 
intereift, convenience, orfbine other motive. 
And, Iherefore, fhould fhebe able to main- 
tain her innocence for a while, ftill fee will 
[ be in perpetual danger of lofing it : for fo 
j long as ftie continues to be imiiiodeft, they 
will continue tp be importunate ; nor will 
they ever be perfuaded to give over theif^ 
attempts on her chaftity, till flie think pro-^ 
per to reform hercpnduft* 

But, my dear, from all thefe dangers, 
fnares, and temptations, youmay eafilypre*- 
ferve yourfelf, by aftrift obfervance of the 
rules of modefty ; by never allowing a An- 
gle pxpreffion to be dropt in your compa- 
ny^ that has the leaft appearance of obfce- 
nity, without teftifying your diflike and dil^ 
approbation . If you obferve this ma!xim in- 
variably^ you will never be expofed to any 
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infults or affronts ; for lie muft be an impu- 
dent fellow indeed, or (what perhaps thefc 
coxcombs will think a gi'eatcr difgrace) he 
mult be a ftupid fellow, that prefumes to 
take greater liberties, where he fees even 
the very Icaft ai e denied him. 

After all, my dear, I don't mean to re- 
tommend to you aflitt, formal, andprecife 
behaviour; no: this is not modefly ; it is 
prudery, which is as far removed from 
modefty on the one hand, as coquetry is on 
the other. Modefly does not need any fo- 
reign glofs to fet it off: it appears nfioft a- 
miable in its own native colours. The 
prude affefts an appearance of more mo- 
defty than file really has : the coquette affe^^h 
an appearance .of lefs. The former will 
hot probably c;ain credit : the latter cer- 
tainly will. The prude will not be believed 
to pollefs fo much modefty as ftie pretends 
to, perhaps not even fo much as Ihe aftu- 
ally has: the coquette will readily be al- 
lowed to have no more than ftie feems, and 
pojffibly even lefs. Since flie is fo very anxi- 
ous to convince th^ world, that fiie has 
little regard for modefty, the world, if fhc 
plcafcs, will be fo complaifant, as to believe 
that file has none at all; ; whereas they \yill 
puniO;i the prefumption of the prude, for 
putting on the appearance of more modefty 
than file has, by even fufped-ing the reality 
of what fiieaftually pofieffes. .-The prude 
isfo extremely nice and delicate, that ihcl^ 
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©ffendcd at every things the coquette is fb 
very eafy and indifFcrent, that flie is ofFend- 
cd at nothing, Th€ prude ftartles st the 
moft innocent expreffions, as rude and inde- 
cent 1 the coquette hears what are rCaUy the 
moft rude and indecent, ^without ^ny coxir ' 
ccrn. Tli^ prude has frequently a grave 
and dcnnure look, when her lieart is light 
aiid cheerful: the coquette has "frcquelitly ' 
a. gay and fprightly countenance^ whea ha- 
heart is heavy and forrowfuL The prude 
is often fileiit, ^yhen fhe ought to fpeak:: 
- the coquette often fpeaks, when ftie ought "" 
to be filent. The prude frequently flays 
at home, \vhen her heart is at the play or ' 
opera : th^ coquette fi^quently goes to the 
play or opera, wheti.her heart is at home. 
In a Word, the prude fliidies to be fing-ular; 
the coq[u^tte, to be fiifhionablfef: tihc fomicr ' 
\vants to pafs for a lady of the niofl rigid 
virtue ; the latter for an agreeabhe conipi-^' 
\ nton. "IHie prude defpifes fhe coquette 'a4; 
I a giddy fool : the coquette llughs *at the; 
I prude as a conceited liypocrfte; antl'thcs 
I lady of true modcfly pitied th^m bmh^ as 
I well-meaning, perhaps, butiniftakeft cre.a--* 
tures^ And objefts of pity they certainly 
_are ; for their error pr6cee<ls rather Iront 
the weakncfs of their heads,' than tht bad- 
oefs of their hearts. ' - 

' The one imagires, that a prude is the 
mofl ridiculous charcifler in the world, an.d 
tb^t therefore the farther ftic iS from it, Ik 
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much the better ; the other thinks the ch»- 
rafter of a coquette ftill more contemptible, 
and endeavours to (hun it with the fame 
care. Hence the one naturally becomes a 
coquette, and the other a prude ; not fo 
much from a love to the charafter they have 
affumed, as from a hatred to the character 
they have avoided. . Thus, like all fools, 
while they fly from one vice, they run into 
its opj)ofite, never remembering, that in 
tlvis, as in moft other cafes, virtue lies iii 
the golden mean ; that modefty is the middle 
point between coquetry and prudery, both 
of which arc equally ridiculous and con- 
Jtcmptiblc.. 

But, my dear-, though the prude and the 
coquette, be charafters equally ridiculous, 
full, it mull be acknowledged, they arc not 
e<iually dangerous. The prude has at leaft 
the appearance of modefty; but the co- 
quette has not even that: and though there , 
may be au app^ear^nce of virtue, where 
there ^s no reality ; yet 'tis hardly, ppffible 
tficre cau be anv.r,eality where there is no 
appearance, or {what is worfe) wherethere 
is au appearance, of vice: at learll the world. . 
iVill always judge To, becaufe it is only by 
^appearances Ithey can judge. . 

Hence it is, that a prude frequently pre- 
serves her reputation, after havipg loft, her ^ 
ii^nocence; ^hilft a coquette fometinjes pre- 
ferves her ' innocence after ftie has loft her. , 
reputation, Beddes^ the coqyiett;e is expof- * 
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cd to many temptations, from wine*! 
prude is, in a great meafure, -free. The 
behaviour of the prude keeps the men at a 
proper' diftance; the behaviour of the co- 
.quette admits, and even invites them to ir^i- 
proper familiarities j and how very dange- 
rous thefe familiarities are, is more eafily 
conceived than exprefled f indeed It is from 
this quarter that our greateft danger arifesy 
as perhaps I may take occafion to {hew you 
in fome other letter. 

But, though theprude bceKpofed to fewer 
dangers than the coquette, ftill (he is expof* 
cd to fbme, and to many more than fhc 
would be, were fat but (imply sind unafteS-. 
cdly modeft. For, as the world fees that 
her modefty is partly counterfeit^ they wUB 
be apt to conclude that it is entirely fo, and 
that it is aflumedonly to fave appearances ; 
and, upon this fiippolition, many attempts 
will be made on her virtue, which nevfir 
would have been made, but for her ptudery 
and aiFciftation. And, from a -general re- 
view of the hiftory of our fex, I imagine, 
it will appear, that the arts of defigningand 
deceitful men have ruined as many prudes 
as coquettes; and that almoft all thofe who 
have been thus ruined, liave been remark-^ . 
able for one or other of theffe foibles. 

Let me therefore advife you, my dear 

nSophy, careftilly to fhun both thefe cha- 

r afters, as they are not only ridiculous,, 

but (what is ftill worfe) as they afedang^ 

. T z 
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roiis. Never affeft an appearance of great- 
er gaiety oi>thc cwi-e hand,, nor of greater 
folen>nity pn. the other, than true and un- 
afFefted modefty requires. Endeavour ta 
pofTefs your n>ind with a deep fenfe and a 
fincer love of this- virtue, and then locA 
and ad as nature direfts. This,, in my opi- 
nion, is the only infallibly method of hav- 
ing a modeft deportment. Without this,;, 
indeed^ ycnu' behaviour may be compofedy 
fedate, formal, ceremoaious, aad what not ; 
but it *canr never be truly and unaffectedly 
modeft.: 

Hitherto-, my dear, I have chiefly eonfi- 
dered niodefty, as it is oppofed to impu- 
dence r I fhouid now come to confidqr it as^ 
It is oppofed to pride, inwhich viewit more 
properly goes by the nanie of humJKty ; but 
this I nruli referve for the fubjeifl of another 
letter* At prefent I hav e no. more to add^, 
.but that I ever am,. 
My. dear' Sophy, 

Vour affeftiofiatc mother, 

Portia. 
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N my laft letter, you know, I endeavour- 
ed, in the bcft manner I could, to explain 
to you the nature of modefty, as.it 5:s op- 
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po&A to itnpudeiice, and to recommend the 
pradice of it by fuch argtmients as I thought 
wei'c moft adapted to your capacity. In 
this I (hall coiifider it, as it is oppofed to 
pride. Modcfty, my' dear, confidercd in 
this light, conftR:s in entertaining a juft opi- 
nion of onr fenfe, knowledge, wit, beauty; , 
rank, and fortune : in' a word, of our own 
abilities^ .endowments, and qualificatlojis, 
whatever they. are. I fay,, in entei-tainmg 
a juft opinion : for modefty rno more requir^es 
us to think worfe xjf ourfehre^ than we*d<a- 
fcrve, than it allo-ws' us to think better. 
Nor would there rbc lefs danger in the one 
cafe than in the other; • 

For inftance ; Wef e you to be ib extreme- 
ly modeft, or rather indeed fo extremely , 
foolifti as to imagiiie, that you have lels 
fenfe than Mifs Maynard, andLtherefore al- 
Jjow yonrfelf to be directed by Her in ever^ 
thing, you plainly fee the Gonfequence; 
;you would be kd into a thoufand errors, 
xniftakes, and prejudices, from . which your 
own good fenfe, did you exert it, would en- 
-*rely keep you free.- On the other hand, 
were you to be fo very conceited as vainly 
to imagine, that you have more fcnfe than 
your aunt or me,, ^nd eonfequently to ~dif- 
regard all our admonitions, and blindly to- 
fbllowyour own humour, what do you thin^. 
my dear, would become of ypui? Into how 
many faults^ crimes, and vices^ you might: 
fcen' poifibly foil, I leaveyourieif to judge,* 
T I 
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IJowcvcr uncomhwm thefirfl: of tticfe er- 
rors may appear, yet I have fcnofrn fevcral 
young ladies whc liavc run into it, and who- 
have paid dearly for their folly^ 

You know Mife Boaverie ;. natupc has; 
bleflfed her with as much good lenfc as- fells 
to. tiic fhsarcof moik yonag ladies, had (he 
but courage enough to iifc it,, which indeed 
till of late fhc never had* For^ a long timr 
ftie\vus;fb extreipcFy tiniorou'sa»d diffident; 
fiiat (he never dared tO' form: an opinion of 
b^-owr», *but waa cdntent to be led by the 
opinions of otlicr people.. Some years; ago^. 
Ihe unhappily contraAcd an intimate ac- 
quaintance with Lady Turner, whofe mindf 
h univci-faliy allowed to be. a medfcy of 
prejudices,, and. her coriduft 2b> group of in-/ 
coniifteiicies^ From, her the poor young 
creature imbibed lb many fooli/H conceits, 
ib many wKitrrfical notions, as rendered her 
behaviour perfeftl)r rldtcuiouff, and whichy 
had (he but ojiened her eyes, and ventured 
to think for herfelf,. Ihe would have rejcft*- 
ed with difdain ; but the truth- is^ ihe never 
once thought of the matter^ nor even con^- 
ceived that fhe had a.right to- think for her- 
felf in any thing. At laft her friends, apN • 
prehcnfive ofthc confequenx^es^ recalled her 
into the country, where they lectured her 
fo feverely, that, by mere dint of argument, \ 
they awakened her from her lethargy ; and 
: now, like one arotifed from a dream, (he 
^ronders where fne has been, or what (fee i 
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\zs been doinfr^ am! isendcavouring to di- 
veft herfelf of her prejudices as felt as fl^e 
can^ thmrgh, I think, 'tis' ten to one if foin« 
©ne or other of them does not ftick to her * 
as long a3 flbe Kves.. 

Thus fi'onn an cxcefs of falfe modefty, or 
rather of fhcepifti diffidence, this wnfortu'- 
Bate young Jady has* thrown away fonic of 
the beft years? of her life., hu'l-cgd of learn- 
in:g: fiiKh wilemasdms, as« might have beea 
•f ufc to her in her ftitiire conduft, fhe hast 
been learning ftich ridiculous prejudices, as 
perhaps the whole remaining part of hex/ 
iife wil4 hardly be fufficient to unlearn. 

tet ntiethereforc advifeyou, my dear Sop- 
phy, now that you are arrived at the years 
©f difcp^tron^ never to be fo very foolifh as 
to refign your ownr judgment? totlie judg-^ 
Bient of any perfbn whatever. Never en- 
tertain' fuch a mean opinion of yoi:n^ own 
fcnfe, nor inch a high opinion of the fenfc 
©f othei^ people^ asr to comply with any 
thing, without underflandinf; tl: ercafon of it?. 
You know I have never treated you in this 
manner myfelf;^. Ever fmce you was capa^ 
.fele to diftinguifh right from wrong, I have 
never d^fired yaa to do airy one thing v^itl — 
*©ut giving you a reafbn for it ;• and if yotlr 
mother haff ahvay* condefcended to gl^e 
you a reafbn, you have certainly a right to 
€xpe<a the fame favour from every body elfcr 
Perhaps fome people may he apt t© think, 
tbot chisels a very odd and unacccmnta1>le 
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way of proceeding; an<! that abfblute' axitf 
peremptory commands oi\ the part of the 
parent, and blind and implicit obedience on 
the part of the child, is a much fafer and a 
much (horter method. Bat every one to 
their o\vn choice ; this^ is my way, and I. 
think it the beft. I have always ufed you' 
in the fame manner in which I w^ould wife 
to be ufed myielf, werelin your condition, 
and in which, indeed, I was- ufed when t 
was -in your condition^ As yon are a rca?- 
fonable creature, I have always treated yon 
as £lich ; and thofc parents, whO' follow the 
other method, would do well to coofider, 
whether it be fo very fafe a^ they imagine, 
to treat reafonable creatures, as if they had 
no reafon at all ;: and whether isvery time 
the reafon is- thus over-ruled without being - 
convinced^ it is not thereby rendered ib 
much the weaker, andlefs capable of exert*- 
ingitfelf on future occafionsv - 

, But, my dear, the greatcft danger ddes 
not arife from this quarter. Though there 
are fonie young ladies that fall into this error,. 
yet, comparatively fpeaking, there are very 
few : for one that errs from, an CKcefs of 
modefty, there are thoufands who err from 
an excefs of pride ; aud, if you are not greatly 
altered within thefe few years, I imagine 
you are much more inclined to the latter 
than to the former of thefe vices. 

Pride, my dear, confifb in having a high* 
opinion of ouiifelves> in over-rating our owju 
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abilities, and in looking down up^n thcreft 
©f the world with contempt and dHthi^fij 
though, indeed^ the world never feil^ to re- 
pay US in our own coin, and, for the moft 
part, with intcreft too : fori never yet knew 

. any perfon defpife and contemn the wodd, 
but the world were alMfays fure to defpife 

. and contemn her as much, and perhaps a 

^ great deal morCr 

Nor, indeed, do I think k can well be 

. otherwiie J for, if I maybe allowed to judge 
of the difpofitioxis of other people from what 

'I o'perience »n my own breaft, I fhoiild 
imagine, that of all the paffions, there is no 
cne fo apt to excite the fame feeling in the 
mind of the beholder, as that of coBtenipt 
and difdain. We can Lehold a perfon in- 
Ipired with anger, rage, hatred, or malice, 
againft ns, without havxEg our minds great- 
ly affe<a:ed, or, at lealt, not afFeftcd with any 
of thefe particular paflions r but we cannct 
poffibly behold anyone looking dcwn upon 
xis with an air of contempt and difdain, with- 
out feeling the fiime pafl>on inniediatcly 
awakened in oiu^ own breafts, without con- 
temning and deipifingher asliCPitiiy in oul- 
feurn^ To account for this dlipofitioii ©f 
the human miad, is none of my bufineft, 
nor indeed is it in my power j that I leave 
to the philofbphers, whofc province it is: 
but the fa^l, i think,, is certain, and I have 
only mentioned it as a caution to allpraucj, 
haughty,, and iupercilious young ladic-;,: tjs 
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a memorandum, which they would do well 
to write down in their pocket-books, aitd 
confalt every morning, as carefully and a$ 
diily as they do their glafles. So much ftr 
pride in general* 

Now, my dear, allow me to alk you, iff 
particnlsCr, what it is you have to be proud 
of. Is it your beauty ? This indeed is coni- 
monly the firft, and, what is ftill more for- 
prlfing, it is frequently the laft thing, upon 
which the foolifh part of our fexpiquc them- 
felvcs. If a child has but an eafyihapc and 
a tolerable complexion, it is ten to one but 
the coaxing nurfe^ the artfnl maid, or the 
fond parents, fix)^a flatter her into an opinion, 
that iheis mie;hty pretty andhandfome; and 
thus you fhciU fee the poor young thing 
mincing about, as prim and precife as if fhc 
were a young lady of twenty ; and all this, 
forfooth, becaufe fhe is a beauty, though 'tis 
more than probable that th^ pretty creature 
has not the leaft idea of what is nicant by a 
beauty. And having her mind io early 
tinftured with this prejudice, 'tis odds but 
it fticksto her during her whole life. Being 
accuftomed, at the age of five or fix, to con- 1 
fider herfelf as a beauty, ftic will poflibly j 
continue to view herfelf in the fame light, J 
even at the age of fifty or fixty- As /he was I 
told that fhe was handlbme before (he knew 1 
it herfelf, fhe will probably think fhe is fo, j 
after all the reft of the world have, for a long 
'^imcj^^ been of a different opinion* Nor rm 
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tliis is there any thing ftrange : for being 
taught to regard beauty as the principal, arid 
perhaps the only, recommendation of a wo- 
man, fhe h^s not been at pains to acquire 
any other cjualification : and as this is the 
only one /he pofTeircs, no wonder that fhe 
endeavours to retain it, or, at leaft, to think 
ftie retains it as long as j(he can. . 

. Thp truth is, my dear, a mere beauty is 
one of themoft infignificant charafters in the 
\vorld, and, if fhe is proud and haughty into 
the bargain, fhe is perfeftly ridiculous and 
contemptible, becaufe fhe is proud of that, 
•which, in effip^Sl, fhe does not pofTefe, and 
\f\^ich indeed it is abfolutely impofSble ihe 
can pofTefs: for I will venture to affirm, 
that pride -and beauty cannot meet in the 
fame perfon, A proud beauty I Why, my 
dear, this is jjuft fuch another contradiction, 
as if you would fay, a pretty hump-back : a 
proud Iqok and a beautiful face are every 
whit as inconfiflent a$ a crooked back and 
an elegant fliape. For, fuppofe that pride 
fliould not dcflroy the regularity of your 

features or the fincncfsof your complexion ; 
though, in fa&, if it is habitually indulged, 
it will, in time, deflroy both the one and 
the^other: but fuppofe it fhould not, what 
then, my dear ? Are regular features and . 
a fine complexion the fole ingredients of 
beauty ? Do thefe two conflitute this amiable 
<juality ? That they do not, I have endea- 
ivpur^d to. fhf ,wr you in a former letter . Xtefc 
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indeed, are neceflary, but thefe arc not fuf- 
ficient: fomcthing more is wanting, and 
(bmething more effential too, to wit, the 
graceful air, and the /peaking mein, a look 
expreflive of modefty, love, pity,conipaffion, 
in a word, of all the kind and tender af- 
feftions. This is the life, 'tis the foul of 
beauty ; the otj^rs are only its body. This, 
with very indifferent features -and com- 
plexion, will warm the heart, imd* engage 
the afFefliion of the beholder; but thcfineft 
features and complexion, without thefe, 
will, at beft, but catch the eye, and exifcitc 
a foolifli wonder and admiration* 

Hence it is, that your mere beauties, as 
they are falfciy called (for in reality they - 
are no beauties at all), frequerttiy remain 
unmarried all their lifelong; whereas tho(e 
who are pofrcffed of this more excellent pai^, ' 
this foul of beauty, feldbm or never live 
fingle. Hence too it is, that the former, 
when they happen to be married, are allmoft 
always unhappy: and> indeed, how can they 
polfibly be oth'erwife? For being pofFeflTed • 
of nofenfe nor virtue thcmfelves, they are 
likely to be courted only by perfbns of the 
fame charaftcr ; and a happy marriage, with- 
out fenfe or virtue in either of th^ parties, 
would be fuch a miracle as the world never 
faw* On the contrary, the latter hardly 
ever fail of being happy in a married Rate, 
becaufc, being fenfible and virtuous-' them- * 
ielveSiP and cominonly joined with thofe who 
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aire fo, they cannot well be other than 
l^appy. 

Now, my dear, if beaiUry confift chiefly 
m a mild and gentle afpeft, in a look ex- 
preflS ve of all the kind and tender affeftions, 
then pride, which is one of the moft odious 
difpofitionsy and is entirely deftruftive of 
thefc kind and tender aiFeftions, muft, of 

, courfe, be iaconliflent with beauty ; fi> that, 
you plainly fee, 'tis abfolutely impoffible 
ffar a proud perlon to be beautiful. 

But were it otherwife ; were it eyen pof- 
fible for a young lady to aflume a proud and 
haughty air without deftroying her beauty, 
flill I ihould be glad to kiiow what good^ 
pnrpofe, it can ferve, or what ftie can gain- 
by fuch a behaviour. Does flic think, by 
this means^ to attraA the eyes, and engage* 
the hearts, of the male fex ? If (he does, I ami 
afraid fhe will find herfelf greatly difap- 
pointed; and that fhe has taken the wrong 
method; for, if I may believe your papa, 
BO man of fenfe and fpirit will flatter her 
vanity fo much, as to favour her with the 
lead mark of his notice or regard. On the 
contrary, he aflures me, that, wheiihe was 
a ftudent of the Inner Temple, he and all 
the fcnfible part of bis acquaintance laid it 
down as a fixed maxim, to pafs by every 
lady of this charaftcr with anaverted look j 
and that he believes, all men of real merit 

, will ever behave in the fame manner.. 
Henc^ x\ appears, that a proud beauty, ijo- 

r 
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flep.dof rc^on m^ndinfrherfelfto tl:e efteem, 
ciJy cxpolcs l.e/fclf to the contempt of the 
world. 

Hiitperl.apSyTTiy denr, your pride is found- 
ed on foinclhing elie: perhaps you are 
proud of your rank and fortune. In thefe 
refpetSs, indeed, Providence has been very 
kind to you ; for, thoup;hyou arc not placed 
in one of thehifdieuftations of life, yet you- 
:.re far exalted above tlic loweft. But why 
}>roud of that which you had no hand in 
procuring ? There fccnis to be fome excufc, 
at leaft, for valuing ouriblves on account of 
tliofe qiialixications, which are of our own 
acquirinor; fuch as our abilities in writing, 
cyphering, niuiic, and the like ; though even 
ox thefe, it will appear upon a clofer exa- 
mination, \vc have no jufl: reafon to be vain ; 
but to be proud of that which we pofFefs, 
v/hether we will or no, is little lefs than a. 
contradicilion. i^ 

Bcjdcs, my dear, fufpofc it vv^ere aliow- 
aljie for you to be proud of your rank and 
^fortune, ftiil who is obliged to bear the in- 
folence of your prirle and haughtinefs ? Not 
your fuperiors furely, for they are your bet- 
ters ; not your equals, for they are as good 
c.s yourfelf. If therefore it be any body at 
ail, it muft be your inferiors. But if thefc 
people have no immediate dependanceupon 
you, why fliould they be condemned to 
f/bmit to this mortification ! What is it to 
them, whether you ;vrg tke daughter of a. 
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■duke, or a kniolit, of an carl or an efquire? 
Whether your fortune be ten thoufmd or 
ojily ten hundred pounds ? Be can u.* you may 
happen to be li'u^k born and well propor- 
tioned, are they, on that account, to be in- 
fulted with your lofty and fupercillous airs ? 
No, my dear, they are not ;. and, what is 
more, believe rne, they will not. For, if 
you take but the trouble to obfcrve the 
looks ofthofe, whom you treat in this man- 
ner, you will always find, that, inftead of 
admiring you, as perhaps you mi-lit fondly 
expeft, they dcipife and hate 3/011 nioH: hear- 
tily.. And, in my opinion, they acl- very 
wifely; for as they derive no advantage, 
fi'Oin your fuperior rank and foi'tiroc, why 
fliould they luffer any morl:ifica;:Icn frOiii 
your pride and arro;;!;ance. 

But fuppofe they did derive fDiiic ad'.'?.n- 
tage ; fuppofe they v/ere even your nic.ilal 
fervants ; is that a fufTicient r^-c^fon, do ycu 
think, for behavli\^ to ther.i witii pride and 
ftatelinefs ? Orv/ill fuch a l:ehaviour mcke 
them more fubmiffive and obedient ? Far, 
very far from it. Pride, my dear, can never 
produce any other etFe^H:, thauxto render the 
perfbn infefted with it ridiculous and con- 
temptible. I own, indeed, that there is a 
certain dicxnity of char after to be maintained 
in the prefcnce of fervants ; becanic in this 
cafe, at Icafl:, the common faying will ge- 
nerally hold true, to wit, th(it t^o pTCtit fhrrJ^ 
liaritv breeds co7itempt : but I affirm, at the 
X 2 
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fame time, that pride differs as much from 
dignity, as a monkey does from a man ; thfc 
one is but an imitation, and a very forry 
imitation,' of the other. Dignity of charao- 
ter will never allow us to do any thing un- 
worthy of ourfclves ; pride is always 
prompting us to do every thing that may 
remind olliers of their inferiority ; and how 
much fc^vcr your fervants may be inferior 
to you, yet it is a truth, which they don't like 
to ha\ e always founding in their ears ; 'tis 
rather their part -4:0 acknowledge it, than 
yours to affert it ; nor fhould you ever at 
fe.;;t it, except when they fccm to forget 
their proper diilAnce ;. and even then you 
may do it in fo foil and gentle a manner, as 
to fiiCv that ys)u ait not from pride, but 
from a regard to decency and decorum i ' 

Thus, you fee, my dear, that neither the 
highefl rank, nor the greateil fortune, can 
be a juft foundation of pride; and whenever 
you find yourfelf inclined to treat your in- 
feriors with contempt and difdain, let me 
advife you to reileft how yoa would bear 
fuch treatment from your fuperiors ; and if 
you triink you could not brook the latter, 
then you muft take care never to be guilty 
of the former ; for in this, as in ©very thing 
cife, you ong^ht always to obfcrve the 
golden rule of doing to others as you ivoidi 
have them do to you ^ lucre you in their cir- 
€um.ftan''es and they in yours. 

Let menow afk you, my dear Sophy, in the 
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-next place, what elfe yoti have to be proud 
of? Is it your fcnfe, wit, or knov/kdpe? 
Of thcfe, indeed, you poUefs as larr^e a 
fhare as mofl young ladies of your arc. 
But what then? To whom are yon mdebted 
for thefe qualifications ? Think with your- 
Telf, my dear, a«d you will find that your 
fenie and wit you have received from hea- 
ven, your knowledge, in a great nieailire, 
from your inftruciors ; and to be proud of 
what you have received from others, is cer- 
tainly a very poor and riiean-fpirited kind 
of pride. 

Befides, my de?,r, to be proud of your 
fenfe, is a plain proof that youpoffefs but a 
very incondderable ftiare of that excellent 
quality ; one of the higheft attainments of 
^^vhich-is, to betray no confcioufnels of it in 
yourwordsor acflions ; at leaft, notfo much 
as to give pain and uneafinefs to thofe aboiit 

) you. 'To be proud of your knowledge, is 
a fiirewd flgn of your ignorance. She, 

I whofe knovvdedge is very confined, vainly . 

^ imagines that fiie knows all that can be 
known ; hut fte, w^hofe knovvledgc is more 
extenfive, is fully convinced that there is 
more to be known than fise has yet learned, 
or indeed than ever The can learn. Hence 
it is that the foolifli ai^d the iencrant are 
generally proud, po^tive, and conceited;, 
v/hereas the fenfi ble and the learned are, for 
the moftpart, modefi-, hurabic and diihrienl . 
As therefore, my dear SopLy, you vvould 
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wife to avoid the firft of the£b charaftci^, 
aqd to acquire the laft, you muft take care 
never to be proud of your fenfe and know- 
ledge ; for the moment you begin to be fo, 
the world will ftrip you even of the merit of 
what you really have, and dcfpife you for a 
vain and empty fool. 

In any event, an over-weening opinion of 
your own abilities will: always ^nakc you a 
difagrccablc companion, as it will naturally 
prompt you to treat your friends with fuch 
an air of fuperiority, as, you may be allured^ 
tliey will not patiently bear. For thofc, 
who have lefs fenfe and knowledge than 
you, may, notwithftanding, havefenfibility 
enough to feel, and (pirit enough to refent, 
any affront you offer them. If you deliver 
your fentimcnts with modefly and diffidence, 
they will liften to you with atteiition, and 
pay you all that refpeft and deference, which 
is due to your fuperior knowledge ; but if^ 
on the contrary, you behave in a haughty and 
infolent manner, they will forget your real 
merit, and condemn you for your intole- 
rable pride and arrogance. In a word, 
there is not, in nature, a moreridiculous.and 
contemptible charat^er, than a proud and 
haughty perfbn with a fmall ftock of know- 
ledge, except fhe who is proud and haughty 
without any knowledge at all. 

Let me, therefore, perfuadq you, dear 
Sophy, iiever- to be fo proud of your own 
abilities, as to upbraid others with theif 
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weakncfs ; fbr fuch a cendud cannot poffi- 
bly do them any good, but will certainly 
do you a great deal of barm, as it will ex- 
pofe you to the contempt and derifion of 
all the world. And, if you make no other 
life of your fuperior fenfe and knowledge, 
than to laugh at the ignorance and foUy of 
your companions, it furely would have been 
much better for them, and perhaps as well 
for yourfclf, had you been endued with a 
left fliare of thefe excellent qualities. 

After what I hairc faid, my dcv, concern- 
ing the folly of pride and infblence, I hope 
I need not fpend much time in proving th« 
ftill greater folly of vanity andoftentation, 
If you ought not to be proud of your beauty, 
rank, fortune, fenfe, wit, or knowledge, 
you ought ftill lefs to be vain of your fine 
clothes, your fplcndid equipage, or any 
other baubles and gcw-gaws of the like 
nature. There isfbmethingin this kind of 
pride or vanity fo truly contemptible^ that 
it is furprifinghow any reafbnatlc creature 
can be guilty of it. And yet, contemptible 
^s it is, fuch is the weakncfs of human na- 
ture in general, and of our fex in particular^ 
that there is no one vice into w^hich we are 
more apt to run. 

There is mifs Grevillc : fhc never gets a 
uew drefs, but it is like to turn her brain. 
She appeared laft night at Ranelagh, in a 
gown of a charming colour, and a mofl ele- 
gant fafhion ; but the misfortune v/as, that 
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it {o cnt'irely engrorbd the poor young; crca- 
t ire*?; attention, that fhc Icemed to employ 
her whole tiuie in contemplating her dreis, 
and ohfervin?; w h.'^thcr others vverejiot doin^ 
tlie ilinie. Mils Mikiiiiay is a very good 
kind of girl : llie is, for the moft part, ihf- 
fic'tently civil and complaiiant to all her 
acqii'-'intance ; but when ihc is admitted into 
the company of her faperiors, an. I eipecUily 
when (he gets into lady Lan^rhaTii's gljt 
chariot, flie becomes fo €xtieaiely flio-rt- 
fightcd, or, which is the fame thing, Co 
extremely vain, tliat ihe docs not know 
any body that is not better than herfelf. 
Thefc, my dear, arnd many other charac- 
ters of the like nature, which I might 
eaPly draw, arc fo very ridiculous, that, 
I dare fay, the bare mention of them is fuffi- 
cient to deter you from falling into the 
fame errors. 

To conclude, my dear, let you be pofl 
f;.'Tt:^Ll of beauty, rank, fortune, fenfe, wit, 
or knowledge, in ever fo high a degree; 
Lc yonr drcls ever fo rich, or your equi- 
p V e ever fo grand ; let your qualifica- 
tiojis, naturrl or acquired, be as coi. i- 
Gcrabb ciS thejr U'iii ; ftill you mnil 
tJce care ncv-er to infliit- or dcipiie 
thole Vv'^ho arc inferior to you in all or 
sny of tlicfe refpects : and, if you faith- 
fully oblerve this rale, you will never 
incur the imputation of pride and vanity. 
Your papa, your brothers ajnd fiRers join 



tnc, in wiflhingyou all manner of liapjitindts. 
H ever atti, . 

My dear Sophy, 

Your afFeftionatc lliothcr, 

Portia. 



LETTER XXXVIIL 

MY DEAR SOPHY, 

1 AM glad to hear, by a letter I tave juft 
received from your tunt, that you are in 
good health: but am forry, at the fame 
time to be informed, that you arctooiub- 
jcft to a weaknefs, from which I thought 
you had been as free as any young lady in 
England: the weaknefs I mean is anger. 
{Siie fays, you are fo very warm and paf- 
iGonatc, that you are ?pt to take fire at every 
little affront that is offered, and every dri- 
fting injury that is done you^ 

Far be it from mc, my dear, to advife 
you to put vp with affronts or injuries from 
^ny perlon \\ hatever ; but I would have you 
to confider feriouily, whether anger be the 
moft efredu-rl means of rtdreffingthc wrongs 
you may have already fuftained, or pre- 
venting tlie like infu.ks for -th^ future. 
The former purpofe, furehs it can never 
ferve, fcecaufc it will diftnrb and difcom- 
pofe your mind, and render it uttei^ly in- 
capable ofliftening tothediftatesof reafon. 
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without which you can never do any thine; 
that is wife and prLident ; and it will be io 
far from prodiirina; the latter elFecTl:, tliat, 
inilead of fccurinp; you from, it v/ill only 
«xpofe yo:i the more to, the fame bad treat- 
ment. For every perfon, who has a mind 
to tcaz^ and tonnent you, will take the ad- 
vanta^-e of your hot aiivd fiery diipofition,. to 
in.ria.ne yo:ir an'-*;^;", and put you in a paf- 
fion ; and, wh'M tli'^y liave done fo, they 
will fiind by, ]\V2 niin}^; at your folly, and 
enjoying tlie fieiia r^^e nleafurt: of feeing a 
fellow-creatrifc m*.f;.al !e. And what a 
mean, wh ♦t a^vre^.-h.:^l, what a pitifal con- 
dition is .tills, to j«e At the iiiercy of every 
one thit canfty a--* ill'n:;Ni'cd tiiinn-^ cm* do 
an ill-^bred a'-l'o:i ? 'a his is to pi;t 3'oiir 
happlnefs earir^lv^ in the po^v^er of others, 
which is placing it upon a very fandy foun- 
dation indeed. 

In a word, anger can never have any 
other eTccT:, than to render the ano;ry per- 
fbn herfelf unhappy. To be p.ugry^ is to 
revenge onourrdves the injuries we receive 
fi'om others, which is inch an extreme de- 
gree of folly, as, one would tiiink, no4iody 
of common fcnfc could po'iibly be guilty of. 
Would it not be better to behave, in fuch 
cafes, with a- real, or, at lead, a feeming 
indifference ; to tell the injurious perfon, 
that you are not infenfible of the a [front ihe 
meant to offer you; but that you have too 
great a regard for the .peace of your owa 
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mind, and the dignity of' your own charac- 
ter, to fall into a pa.'jou on that account) 
andthat you arc fully del crmined, by break- 
ing off all furtlicr corrcfpondcnce, nc/crto 
give her another opportunity of treatir.g 
you in the fame manner? 

Bcfides, my dear,, you oupht to conCcler 
w^Ith yourfelf, v/hetlier the ai-Vonls ai'd in- 
juries, which are fo apt tairikinie your an- 
ger, be real, or imnoinaiy ; for Ion ^: peo- 
ple are fo very ingenious in tliis ajt cf /(//- 
tormeniing^ that they will burll h lo a pn:'\';n, 
not only for the fiightert rcaibiis, LuL Ivc- 
quently for no reafon at all. 'i luy j eibnt 
affronts^ that pever were offered, they re- 
I. venge injuries: that never were done. 
' Mrs. Martin, who is one of this choleric 

complexion, has, to my knowledge, aban- 
doned fome.of her bcft friends for not 
Ipeaking to her at the play, when, in facTt, 
1 they were notthei^e; and dimiified fome of 
I her mofh faithful fervants, for not perform- 
\ ing what it was impofilble for any human 
\ creature- to perform in their circumllances. 
^ris in vain for the friend or the fcrvant 
, to remonilrate ; fiie will hear no apology ;. 
their excufe, fliefuys, v/ould be worle than 
I their K:i-ime ; flie believes, nay, fhe is cer- 
I taln,/ihe is poHtive, they are in; the wroi-g ;• 
and if flie thinks they are fo, 'tis the lame. 
Uiing, to her at leall, as if they were fo in> 
reality : fhould fi e take it in her head to af- 
firm that two and tv/g sire equsil to jSvCj 
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nobody muft prefumc to contradift her : if 
they doy fhe will make them fmart fevcrely 
for their prefumption ; for the misfortune* 
is, that your paflionate people are* always 
proud aiid conceited : their paffion makes. 
Ihem fall inta errors, and- their pride will 
not allbw^ them to* be undeceived. The 
truth is ; a paffion ate perfbn, in one of her 
frantic fits^ will talk and aft as unreasonably 
as any lunatic in bedlam, thereby verifying^ 
tlie old proverb, that apger is ajhort madnefs .. 
Let me entreat you, my dear Sophy, to» 
conllder, in the next place, liow^ very inde- 
cent and unbecoming fuch a behaviour is ;- 
how utterly inconiiftent with all the rules 
of politenefs and good breeding. 'Tis hardly^ 
excufable even in the very meancfl; and: 
loweft of the vulgar ; but in a lady of a 
genteel ediication 'tis abfolutely intolerable- 
R: was a cuftom among the ancient Greeks- 
(if I am not miftaken) to intoxicate their 
flaves with liquor, and then expofe them 
to the view ci their youug men^ in order* 
to: iufpire tiiem with a deteftation of drunk- 
ennefs. In like manner, my dear, were 
you to behold the^ oyfter-won^cn in Blllingi?- 
gate, or the orange-wenches in Covent- 
Garden, fcolding and bawling^ in their 
violent tranlports- of paffion, you would, t 
dare fay, conceive fuch an utter hatred and^ 
sibhorrence of anger, as would effeiftually 
prevent you from ever giving way to it foe* 
the future. 
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'Tis btit a poof apology which thefe lu- 
ftattcs make fbr themrelves, to wit, that, 
in their fober moods, they are the beft na- 
tured people in the w6rldr A lion .too is a 
very peaceable creature when his belly is 
' full; but a lion will grow hungry, and a 
paffionate perfon will become peevjfh ; and 
then I would no more put my happinefs in 
the power of the lattef, than 1 would expofe 
my life to the mercy of the former. Be* 
fides, let them be as kind and good-natured 
as they will, ftill it is certain, thatthey fre- 
quently do moremifchicf in an hour, thj^n 
they can repair in a year, or even durijng 
I* their whole life. As therefore, my dear So- 
i phy, you value the p^ace ofyour own mind^ 
^ and the happinefs of thofe with whom you 
I nre conneded ; as you would wifh to a<?quire 
and prefervethe chara<fler of a polite lady^ 
you muft take care to check and rdtrain 
I your propenfity toanger, and never allow it 
I to break forth into thofe fudden and violent 
I traniports which are at once fo fhocking 
and ridiculous. 

After all ^ my dear, I don't mean to {»* 

• iinuate, that you fliould feel no uncafinefs 

when you are inj ired or a Tronted ; I might 

as well advife yoa to feel no pain when you 

put yo'Tr finger in the fire ; the one being 

1 S'i ihipoflible as theothQr,. at leaft, to a per- 

' Rjn of any iinlfhility r all I contetidfor, is, 

^hat yoa fliould ne^ er fijiier thisuneafinefs ^ 

1fo carry yoa beyond th'3»b(ni0ds of prtntencf 

t ,_, ^X-. ^ [111- «imi|i tr, m f - 
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and difcretion. Let it kad you, hy^ all 
means, to take fiich mea/lires as may prc^ 
vent a repetition of the like injuries for the 
future.; but Jet it ^(^^[er excite you to re- 
turn thefe injuries, or to repay the injurir 
ous perfbn in her own coin. This is alwap 
a lign of the mod: defpicable littleuefs of 

! mind, of the mart contemptiblje meanncfs. 

' of fpirit, and is ,liever allowable^ except 

i when it is the only poffible method of fecur- 

f ing our own peace and tranquility. 

; The virtue, direftly qppofed to anger 

and peeviflmefs, and which I would recom- 
mend to your ftudy an,d pra*9:ice, is huma- 

i nity and gopdrnati^re ; a certain meekncfs: 

of temper and-' gentlenefs of diipofition, 

i • that makes us happy- in ,oarrelves, and 
prompts us to cjQmmunica^te happinefs to all^ 
around usi This temper <;)f .mind, it niuft 
be confeffed, is rather the gift of nature, 
than the attainment of art. Some peoples 
are bcrn witli ..fiich £^ happy conititution,. 
iath,^ mJlkhte/s of , bloody that hardly any 
thing can difturb or difcompoft them j whilft: 
others are endued with fucU an extreme 
degree of fenfibility,; that almoft every 
trifle dfi ends. them. The former may be. 1 
faid .to be more happy than the latter^, but 1 
iiot more virtuous;, for nothlDg defcrves 
. thc"na:?ne, of vut^ifif thafejis not of our OM?n j 
acquiikion. ; 'Anid,^ howev5r. diffituit th^ j 
talk may appjear, yet this virtue of good- 
«utw«. may, xaroiH^xa^^fuve,, ^g ac^ir^fJ- ' 

J 
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by^very one.whowiil apply herfelf to the 
Hucly of;it with care and diligenre»{ 

. fFopthUpurpofe, let me acU^ife yoii^ my. 
dear, to maintain a couftant chccrfulnels 
suid alacrity in cyery part of your behaviour. 
This is the oiit\^ard garb and expreffion of 
good-nature ; and though there may be an 
aj>pearance of this virtue without the reality, 
ypt^ ,b,yi prefer ving the appearance of it ha 
bitually^ }k>u may:come, at lafl, to acquire, 
X\\Q vu'tue ii-iclf. For 'tis almori inipolllbh^ 
for any one to pcrfonate a chnrav^l tM' thronr- h 
her %4^hole life, without imbibinp,^ in fomc 
degree, the tru(3 fpirit of the charndtcr (he re- 
preients.' Thus, by a khid of innocent 
decei-t, you m-y not only clie,at the world f 
into an opinion of yiQur good-nature; but^ 
^vhat h, more, y-oU' may even cheat -your- 
felf into the adiual poltellion of this amiable 
quality. 

Let mc perfuad^ you, my dear Sophy, in 
the next phce, to convcHe chieliy, and, if 
poinble, only, with thofe who are remark-- 
able for their humanity and good-nature. . 
The great influence of example I have en- 
deavoured to ^explain- to you in a former, 
letter; and in this particular inftanee it is^^ 
as^p'pwerful as in any other. Among people 
of this character, you will hear nothing 
that qan infiamjqyour anger or refentment, 
hut every things -oi;! the contrary, that can', 
infpire you. with cheerfulnefs and good- 
humour^, At any r^t^, cliecrfuinels will. 
Y 2 
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fiipply the place of food-naturc in one rc- 
fpeft ; for, though it will not render yon 

lb happy in yourfelf, yet it will make yon 
equally agreeable to your companions. If 
yon always leem to-be jrood-natured, 'tis 
the fame thinsr, to them at leaft, as if you 
really wgvc Co. v 

Indeed, after you have acquired a tolera- 
ble ftock of good-nature, perhaps it'vv^ili not 
be amlfs to put it to the trial, by keeping- 
company Ibmetimes with the pceviili and 
il^na^al■cd, in order to learn whether yciu 
can bear injuries or affronts without falling 
into a paillon. For Oie, whole good- 
natarc is never brouo-bt to the teft, can- 
not poflibly know whether ihe is really 
pofleiied of it or not. i If you can (land the 
trial, you may then foftly conclude, that 
you have made cottfiderable progrefs in 
the acquihtion of this virtue; but, if you 
cannot, you have then juft reafon tvofufpeft, 
that your fliare of it (if, indeed, you have 
anyfhareof it at all) is very fcanty and in- 
confiderabie. But this is an experiment, • 
which you ought not to make too foon, nor 
too frequently : otherwife, inftead of being 
a teft to try the ftrength and reality of your 
good-nature, it may prove the caufe of its 
ruin and dcftruftion. 

In order to excite you, my dear,' to the 
ftudy and praftice of good-nature,' let me 
entreat you to confider the many happy 
effetfts which flow from it; It is, a» 'I have 
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' ailrsady- obfervedy. an iaexhauilible fund of. 
iriwrard peace and tranqiulity- What the.. 
wile m?an fays of a good confcienee (without 
which, perhaps, good. nature cannot exift, 
^t leall.not in its higheft perfcflion) may 
j>r«>|5Jerly .enough be applied to tliis virtue^, 
to w4t, that it is '^ a continual fe^ft/' / A, 
l^jerfon^, blelFed with this, happy, temper of 
inlhd,fpdffeffe3;within,herfeif a nev^er-failing 
fbuiTceof joy Aiidpleafufe :. fhe dei-ivcs hap-? 
pinefs fronx almoft every incident and oc-^ 
ciirrence of life, even from thofe, whichj ta 
tbe«peevrih' and ill-naturedv:.are the^canie 
of pairiaiudamearinefs. Thus the bee itti- 
baiiest honey- from. the veiy fame herbs,'frora 
wtta ah more noxious anim.al&j .<?xtr^ v^t y Pilpm . ; 
• Nor is it. only tlxe fpring df ijit^irjiikttfe^p- 
pinefs ; it isdikewife the moft eifgdnial rfte^ais. 
of recdnnnending :trs to the lOyCarid affet- 
tion of.QUF feliaw creatures. Wit^ kno-syn 
ledge, and godd-fenfe,, ja^a^ niake us.^^A 
teenicf^and refpe^led- ^' but /tis goodTrT^tur% 
and that alone, wbich can ,nfiake us beloved; 
And, frovnta ^ener^l ftirvey, of rthe world,^ 
yocu wiil'iind it to hold univerfally true, 
that peopde ai-e moi-e mclined to court and 
culfifrate: the friendiliip.of the humane and 
^oocWrwltured,: than of the witty, the learn- 
ed, andthefchfihle, . .And, i^ this refpcd:, 
they aifl! very wifely .-' the former commu-' 
nicatewhat knowledge they hrae with mo- 
defty and diffidence ; the latter v/ith pride 
and haughtinefs:: the former do it to oblige 
Y 5 ,. 
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the company; the latter, tcraffert their own 
fuperiority. In a word, the witty and 
learned may have many acquaintance, and 
perhaps fome admirers, but few, if any, 
friends ; whereas the good-natured, have 
as many friends and well-wifhers, as they 
have acquaintance. Every one that knows 
them, loves them. Nor, indeed, can it 
poffibly be other wife ; for they who vvifh 
well to all the world, muft of confequence, 
enjoy the good wifhes of all the world in 
their turn, 

Mifs Aftley and mifs Lambert are remark- 
able inftances of what I have, been faying. 
Mifs Aftley is poflefled of an uncommon ftiare 
of wit, fenfe, and knowledge ; but then fhe 
ispe€vi(hand ill-natured. The confequence 
of this is, that thdagh flie is univcrfally 
admired, fhe is as univerfally di^eaded. Her 
friends will not eatruft her with their fe- 
crets : becaufe thclc (he might betray in a fit 
of paffion: they will not put their happinefs 
in her power ; becaufe that fhe might far 
crificeto a witty expreffion. Mifs Lambert, 
on the contrary, though endued witha very 
moderate degree of fenfe, wit, ©^know- 
ledge, is blefled with luch a fweet temper 
and gehtle difpofitiori, that ftie is bck>v«d 
and carefTed by all her acquaintance. She 
knows the moft important fecrets of all her 
friends, becaufe ftie never difclofed the moft 
trifling fecret of any one : they are not afraid 
to entrufl: her with their happinefs, becaufe 
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they are convinced, that flie has the fame 
tender regard for it, as ihe has for her own. 
Befides, my dear, good-nature is not 
only a moft excellent virtue in itfelf, but is 
alfo the foundation and ground- v/ork of 
many other vittues ; fuch as pity, compaf- 
fion, Gharitjr, benevolence, politenefs, and 
good-n^anners, of all which I (hall give you 
my fejttimcnts in my next letter. At pre- 
fentl have no more to add, but that 1 ever 
am, 

JMy dear Sophy, 

' Your afFedionate mother, 

Portia. 
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^S Ipromifcd in my laft letter, I fliall now 
give you my fentiments of thofe virtues 
which I told you were founded in humanity 
and good-nature. . And the firft I fhall men- 
tion, is, pity or compaifion. By this, my 
dear, I mean that pleafmg pain, which every 
generous mind .feels upon feeing a fellow- 
creature in diftrefs. This, painful fenfation 
is certainly aittended with a very corifide- 
rable degree of pleafure, when we have it 
in our power to alleviate the calajTHiities, of 
the unhappy, fufferer; and, even when 
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that cannot be done, there is ftill a 'mix- 
ture of plcJarc in it, arifing fi^mn'^the: 
confcioufnefs of our owii virtuous diipfo- 
fiiion, and the prppenfity we feel withW 
curiclv^es to give afiiflance, were it in oiir 
power ; fo that 'perhaps \vt liiay Venture to 
afUrm, that thepIcafurewhJch aHtimaiie iind 
good-natured perfon enjoysj' evfert when- in- 
capable of relieving-thedfft:rd{red-,l§ Infi- 
nitely fiipeHor t6''any happihef^'that canbc 
tailed by the cruel and hard-hearted. 

In people, indeed, of a very tender heart 
and dj^licate cortflittutioh, this, fynipathy is 
fo fbrpng..and powerful, that, if we may 
take their own word for it, they feel a pain 
in that-indiv^idnal part -of -the -bady, in 
which the miferable objcft is CTltcfted. But 
whatever may be in this^ certaio it is, that 
every perfon, who has not entirely diverted 
herfelf of all the finer feelings ofliumariity 
(and, I hope, none of our fcx are fo utterly 
depraved and con^npted) inuft have k v^ry 
iineafy fenfation at the figlit of a mifer^bie 
objeil^ and a flrong ih'cKnation to afford 
fdicf and anillance; and with this'inclina- 
tioh it is that I. would haVeyou to comply 
in every paVLicular-inftanGe':- never endea-' 
your to fli'fie 6r fiipprefs *it ; to do'fbwefffe 
to ofFcr violence- to the diftates bf -nature^ 
and tb.Hifobey; the command of bod, 'thc^ 
author 'of nature. ' ''.'-'' 
\^ But, my cicaji^ pity is- not coir^necl folely 
to thofc wlio arc labouring^ undei^ difcafes 
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of th^ body: it regards fuch, likcwife, as 
are afflifted with grief and ion ow of mind, 
whetb'cr Qccafioned by lofs of friends or for- 
tune,, or by any other caufe. With thefe 
you ought to fympathize and condole ; their 
pain you ought to fpoth and mitigate: t<K 
them you fl)ould adminifter all the comlort 
and coiifolation you can. This Is one of 
the beft and moft important offices of fi icnd- 
ihdp ; but fuch is the refinement, fhall I fay, 
or rather corruption of modern manners, 
that it is a good ofiice, which few friends 
delire to receive, and fewer iiili choofe to 
perform. 

A lady, now-a-days, upon the lofs of 'a 
near relation, Cbiits herfclfup in her own 
houfe, perhaps. confines herfelf to her own 
room, v/here flie remains inacceffible to all 
her friends, till (he has mourned out the 
full time, which the forms of ceremony pre-., 
fcribe ; and then returns into the woi'ld as' 
gay and cheerful 'as ever: fo that, iinlefs' 
from her weeds, you fhall not be able to 
judge whether (he has been mourning or 
not. I don't blame her for keeping her 
room on thcfc occafions ; no : good fenfe, 
as well as decfency, requires it ; but what I 
find fault with is, her not giving her friends 
an opportunity of performing one of the 
moll effential duties of friendihip, namely, 
that of foothing and afTuaging her grief, 
aud adminiftering comfort to her in her af- 
fliftion, Does (he think that (he is com- 
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fortlefs, and that all the confolatidns of her^ 
friends, like fewel added to the flame, would 
only tend to make her forrow mof*e fever c 
and infupportable^ byrecallme;tohej^raind 
the* remeriibrance' of thfe * fond' parent^) ♦or 
aLtTedionate fifter, wliom, fhe has loft ?; At. 
firft; perhaps, this might te the cafe: -the 
firfb trarifports of paffion''are frequently fo 
violent and mip;overnable, -'that fio argii-. 
meats are fuficieat to 'moderate or f efti-ain 
tl;e.n; B it thele tranfports cannot laft long: 
their o\v;i violence v/iirfobn exhaiiftthem ;" 
and v/!ien once they areo/er, Oie certainly 
ou^-lit to receive thr^ company of her fi'^ientk, 
Wiio, by theh^ fcnfiolc and judicious cdn- 
vcrlation, may Ihew her' the danger, the 
folL/, and even impiety 'of immodci^ate 
grief',* and, by their foft and gentle per- 
fciciLon, ju.iy bring her back to her former 
cal n rrfi and tranviaiHly of mind. If flie 
refit's to comply with this, whjitev'er flic 
'11V.17 tlilM^v herfclf,* or \vhr>tever fhe would 
li.ive th'^ world to think, ihe may depend 
upon il', tint (\\c is mo-x* influenced by a 
rcvrr.,:] to fcrni and fafhion, than by the 
didates of (band reaibn and common lenfeV 
Dnt howc. er defirous a lady may be to 
receive comfort and confoliicion from her 
friends, yet there are fev/, if any, friends 
to be found, who will undertake the n^->- 
pleading, as they think, though I fliould 
rathercall itthe pleafinoY tad^. For, what 
can be more plcaling than to mingle tlie 
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tfaXjS af p^t^r andcompaffion 'with tbpfe oF 
tlie wretclied and miferable ; to (ympathize 
and condole with them in their forrow and 
.^tHiiiiion ; and to pour the balm of comfort 
iii'their acliingand bleeding hearts \ There 
is fomething in thefe tender offices of friend-- 
fliip infinitely more ravifliingaodtrjlnfport- 
Jngthan any thing that can be enjoyed even 
in the^ very height of profperity and good 
fortui^ev , ThuSy while we communicate 
happinefs to others, we at the fame time, 
enjoy it ourfelves. Befides, this generous 
conduft is Jiiot only produ<ftive of the niofl: 
:e:jcquifitp.pleafure, but alfo of the moft be- 
neficial^ effefts ; for ..it naturally tends to 
' humanize and.foftea the heart, and to ren- 
der it fufceptible of the moft fine and deli- 
.catefeelings. And furcly there i&no feeling 
.more fineand delicate than that of pity and 
compaflion 1 'tis the nobleft afFecSion in the 
humaamind ; 'tis the boiid and cement oF 
'eivilfbciety J^ 'tis the dillinguifliing charac- 
teriiUc of our fcx., and gives an additional- 
.grace aijd be^ity to. all our other virtues 
and accomplilhrnents.. 

It-nxuf!:^ therefore, l»e matter of great: 
£arprife.t6jev,^ry thinking perfbn, that moft 
M^oraen ll^Qi^Ud be. fo, very careful to fhun 
^very oppor.tunity of exercifing this amiable 
virtue. , What cd[n bethe, caiife of this un- 
rea{pnablcxaaau,£t t^ Are they afr^sid of de- . 
viating froJtn the fafliion, and appearing fin- 
gijlar l^ A. f ^pr apolpgy ^ indeed i Tg tc . &- 
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entirely devoted to the prefcnt mode ^s to 
follow it, in cbntradiftion to the virtuous 
feelings of our own hearts, and the djftates' 
of our own confciences, is certainly the 
moH: mean and abjeft kind of flavery. Or, 
do they think that their hearts are f© very 
tender, that they could not bear the fight 
of a friend in diftrefs ? Let them only try 
the experiment, and, I imagine, they will 
foon find, that they have been miftaken in 
their notion? ; at any rate, it is fnrely a moft 
abfurd way of reafoning to allege, that, 
becaiife their hearts are extremely tender, 
they muft therefore difcoVer ho outward 
CKpreffions of tendernefs at all. Or^ finally^ 
are they fb v^ry felfifli, that they will not 
tr.ke any trouble or concern about the cala- 
mities and misfortunes of others ? This, I 
believe, is an excufe, which they will be 
aliamecl to make, and yet Vm afraid, 'trs 
the ooly excufe that can be made for them ; 
if, indeed, that may be faid to be an ex- 
cufe, which is rather an aggravation of 
their c^-ime, as it plainly fhews them to be 
deft It Lite of that generous fympathy and 
fellow- feeling 5 which is the very life and 
foul of friendfliip. But whatever be the 
r.iotive ti.at influences thefe people, let me 
irtreat you, my dear Sophy, to* obferve a 
very ditferent, and amore virtuou? condnfl:. 
Cheerfully embrace every opport tin its' of ex- 
crcinng your p*ty and coirfpaflTOii ; ' fpr, be- 
^Cdes*tEe iidv'ahtages rHavcmtiitloiied above 
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it wiir enable yoii the better to bear your 
own misfortunes . By obferving how others - 
behave, when oppreffed with calamities and 
affliftions^ you will learn how to behave 
yourfelf, when placed in the fame or the 
like circumftanocs. 

The next virtue I would recommend to 
you, my dear, is charity, , which confifts in 
relieving the poor and needy, of whom you 
► will fee but too many in the ftreets and 
public walks about town. How the num- 
ber of beggars com es to be fo greatly in- 
creafed, it is not my bufineis to enquire^ 
\ nor, indeed^ is it in my power to explain : 
^ thbugh, I muft own, I have frequently . 
' thought it very unaccountable, that, in a. 
nation fo rich as England, and efpecially in 
\ a city fo wealthy as London, any people 
fhonld be reduced to fuch a low ebb of mi- 
fery, as not to be abfe to fupport themfel ves, 
of not to have a title to be fupported by the 
pjiblic. Perhaps the laws relating to the 
poor are not fufficient : perhaps thofe wc 
have are not ftri<3:ly enough put in execution ; 
perhaps too our public rulers may think it 
conducive to the interefts of virtae, that: 
i. fome beggars fhould be allowed to folicit 
i our charity in the ftreets^ as it naturally 
■ tends to infpire us with hmtaanity, and to 
remind us of the uncertain and pVecarious 
nature of all worldly pomp and grandeur. 
But to whatever caufe the great nuthlers of 
\ jpoor may be owing, 'tis your duty to re*- 
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I Ikve aiid ^flift them, as much and as oftcit 
fl as you can: ncrcr pafs by an objeft of cha- 
I - rity without bcftowing fuch an alms as is. 
fuitable to your rank and fortune. 

^Tis in vain for you to object, that fbme 
of thcfe people have brought thcmfelves 
into this wretched condition, by their ownr 
folly and wickednefs ; and that, therefore, 
they fliould be left to fufter the puniflimcnt, 
which is tkc, natural confequencc of their 
crimes. Leave it, my dear, to the wife- 
governor of the univerfeto punifii them as 
he thinks proper : ''tis enough for you that 
they are poor and needy ; that circumftance 
alone is fnfflcient to entitle -them to your 
charitabl'e afl^ftance. I own^ indeed, that 
there is a material diftinftion ta be made 
between perfbnsof this charaftcr, ^and'thofe 
^ who have been reduced to poverty by un— 
' forefeen and unavoidable accidents. The 
former are certainly much lefs defervingof 
charity than the latter, but ftill they defervc 
it; and toexcufe ourfclves frojn perform- 
in rafts X)f' charity by fuch frivolous pre- 
tiSxts, is perhaps in itfelf a more heinous 
crime than any that can be juftly laid to thc' 
charge of the unhappy beggars; whillt we 
fondly think we are expreffing our hatred. 
and abhorrence of their vicious conduft^ 
wc are, in efFeft, only feeking a cloak to 
conceal our own want of charity • BefWes, 
%vith regard to public beggars, 'tis im^poC- 
'jllf ^^'^ ^"^" * ^"^ ^^^ iri^/^rm^d of tii&.'true 
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caufe of their poverty unlefs from thein- 

felvcs; and, if the accounts they give be 

not improbable and contradiftory, you 

'Ought to believe them: in any event, yoii 

>ought to affift them. 

But, my dear, there is ftill a greater 
'grievance. Among the infiniteiiumbers of 
poor people with whom our ftreets arc 
'Crowded, th'ere are many cheats and ihi- 
j>ofl:ors. In one placQ you fliall fee a woman, 
who, perhaps, never had a child of her 
own, with two babes in her arms, and two 
or three by her fide, befecching all Chrif- 
tian paflengers to 'have pity on the widow 
-and fatherlefs. In another you may behold * 
a man, of a found conftitution atid. in per- 
feft health, endeavouring to move compaf- 
fion and obtain an alms, by counterfeiting 
all the outward fymptoms of the moft vio- 
lent' palfy. What then, you^ll fay, would 
I have you to do in thefe and the like cafes f 
"Why, my dear, if you are ablblutely cer- 
tain that they are cheats and impoftors, I 
-would be very far fi^om advifing you to give 
them any affiftance i to do fo were to en- 
courage vice and wickedncfs, and to throw 
away upon vile mifcreants what ought to 
ha beftowed upon thofewho are really poor 
and indigent. But this is a circumflance, 
which, I apprehend, it will be extremely 
jdifficult, if not mipollible, for you to learn 
with any degree of certainty; and there- 
;£bre, while the cafe remains doubtful, I 
Z 2 
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would have you to give them an al^js ^t' a 
venture. If they are cheats^ tlic blani^ lies 
not upon you who have afted from a good 
priftciplc, but upon themfelves, who are 
vricked enough to deceive the public, and 
uppn the civil magiftrate, who is carelefe 
enough to allow fuch deceits to pafs unpu- 
nifhed. At any rate, 'tis better to relieve 
twenty impoftors than to ncgleft one real 
Objea of charity. 
L * But, my dear, there is another fpecies 

|i of charity, of a Icfs public, indeed, but not 

[ of a lefs important nature. There are many 

j poor families, who, with all their labour 

■ and induftry, are not able to Iccep them- 
I * iclves above want," and yet are .afhamed tp 
fupply Iheir wants by begging in public. 
Some of thefe, having been reduced to po- 
verty, from a ftate of plenty and affluence, 
^ retain fo much of their former delicacy of 

\ fcntiment, that they arc even folicitous to 

\ conceal their circumilances from the world, 

i by which means they fhut the door, as it 

[ were, agaimT: all charitable alliflance. 

Some people, perhaps, may be apt to coiv- 
demn this as an inftance of pride and va- ' 
nity. But, if they injure nobody by it^ 
'tis certainly a kind of pride that deferves 
rather to be pitied than condemned. They 
aft more nobly, and, I will venture to lay, 
more virtuoufly too, than tliofe low-minded 
and mean-fpirited mortals, who are always 
complaiuing of their ppverty, and ai:e uot 
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afliamcd to receive the public charity, 
though, incfFeft, they don't need it. 

Here then, my dear, is a wide and ex- 
tcnlive field for the exercifc of your charity: 
here you may fliew your generofity not only 
in what you give, but alio in the manner 
of giving it. Let you charity be always 
as large as the ncceffity of the family feems 
to require, and your own fortune can eafdy 
afford ; and let it be conveyed in fach a 
manner, as may leaft offend the delicacy 
of the receiver. Your grand mamma, I 
Tern em her, was wont to contribute largely 
to the fupport of fcveral poor faiuilies in the 
neighbourhood, without ever letting theni- 
jknow from what hand thefe liberal contri- 
butions came ; and, I believe, I could men- 
tion fome fimilar infVances in my own con- 
<luft, were it not th^t it might favour too 
much of vanity. ^ 

But perhaps, my dear, you will tell me, 
that 5'ou are not able to give any charity 
at all: that your income is fb very (piall- 
and inconilderable^ that it is hardly fnfficient 
to defray your own ncceffary expences..— 
•NecefTary expences ! pray, my dear, what, 
do you mean by nccelFary expences ? For, 
I am afraid, you confider many things as 
neceffary, which are altogether fiiperfiuous 
and unneceffary. Is it necelTary, do you 
think, that you fliould go to the i>iay, the 
opera, and other public ent^tainments, 
once a week,- or even once ainonth? Is it 

Z 2 
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neceflary, that you fboiild give twenty guir 
neas for a gown, eight for a capuchin, three 
for a hcad-drefi, or two for a fan ? Is it 
neceflary, that you fliould throw away four 
.or five fhiWings for a coach or chair every 
time you go a viGting ? On the contrary^ 
is it not very poflible to fave fomething 
in thcfe, and a thoufand other articles of 
the like nature ? Think with yourfelf, my 
dear, and I dare fay, you will frankly con- 
fefs that it is . What now, if, inftead of going 
to the play once a week, you (houldonly go 
once a month, or if inftead of once a month, 
you ftio«ld only go once in two months, ancf 
befto w the money thus favcd on ibme poor and 
indigent families ? What if, inftead of giving 
twenty guineas for a gown, you ftiould only 
give eighteen, and with the remaining two, 
clothe fomehalf dozen of father Icfs children ? 
What if, in place of throwing away three or 
four fhillings on a coach or chair^ you fbould 
,e'en walk it, when the road is good ^nd the 
weather fair, and diftribute the money a- 
mong the blind and lame, whom you meet 
by the way ? Will fuch a condudl, do you 
think, diminifh your happinefs? Do, my 
,dear, but try .the experiment for once, and 
if, after trial, yjou don*t acknowledge that, 
far from diniinifhing, it gi^eatly increafe« 
your happinefs, I wilj never bid you try it 
again. I know the goodncfs and tendernels of 
your heart fo avcU, that I am not, in the leaft, 
afraid to put the matter upon this footing. 
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When you go to the plajj, you behold a 
company of people, all of them happy or 
fcemingly happy, and who would have been 
equally fo, whether you had come there or 
not. But when you beftow the price of 
your ticket upon a poor and diftrefled family, 
you fee a number of your fellow-creatures, 
whofe happincfs, for the prefcnt, depends 
entirely on you ; ^who confider you as a kind 
of guardian-angel, fent down from heaven 
to fupply their wants and neceffities. At 
your approach their forrowful hearts are 
filled with joy, their mournful countenances 
arc overfpread with fmiles ; they breathe 
forth their warmeft wiflies for your fafety 
and welfare; even the tender babes are' 
taught to lifp out their prayers for your 
happinefe, and to blefs the lovely name^of 
their dear Sophy, But, my dear, I feel 
ibmething more than I can exprefs ; for no 
words arc fu^cient to d^fcribe the lieart- 
felt plcafure which a generous mind enjoys 
in the excrcife of this god-like virtue of 
charity ; and for my own part, I would 
prefer one hour thus fpent to whole years 
of foolifti mirth and diverfioH^ 

The pleafures of mirth (if indeed they 
may be called pleafures) are taftelefs and in- 
fipid, and play only, as it were, on the fur- 
face of the mind : the pleafures of charity 
areravifliing andtranfporting; they fenfibly 
afFed: the heart, and penetrate to the very 
inmoft receffcs of the foul. The former are 
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fleeting and tranfitory ; the latter arc per- 
manent and durable. When I reflefl: on 
the charitable aftions I performed twenty- 
years ago, I enjoy almolt as much pleafure 
as I did in the very aft of performing them; 
but when I call to mind the many agree- 
able ev.eninp;s which I havefpent at the play 
or opera, I feel no pleafure : on the contra- 
ry,' I feel a certain uneaftnefs, arifing from 
the confi deration of my having thrown away 
ib much time to little or no purpbfe. 

In a word, my dear, there is no article 
of expence, in which you may not favc 
fomething to give to the poor, even were 
your fortune much lefs than it is: nay, I 
will take upon me to affirm, that there is 
no perfon, who is one degree above a ftate 
of abfolute beggary, but may-and ought to 
refcrvc fomething for the^fam^ purpofe. 
This, to be fure, will require a good deal 
of frugality or economy. By the exercife 
of this virtue, the poorefl may be charita- 
ble ; without it, \hc richeft muft be uncha- 
ritable. If you live above your fortune, 
you will be perpetually pinched and ftrait- 
cned in your circumftances, and, in fome 
fcnfe, will be as eifeftually poor as the beg- 
er.r who implores your charity in the ftreets : 
f;:r from being able to fupply the wants of 
others, yoir will continually be in want 
yourielf. But if you live within your for- 
•time, you will *cnjoy all the conveniencics 
and plcaiares of life, with as much'eleganci: 
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and more fatisfa<n:ion, thaq. you could p6C. 
fibly have done in the former cafe ; and, 
befides, you will have ^therewithal to re- 
lieve the neceffities of the poor and indi- 
*gcnt ; a conduft, which, I hope, you will 

' always have the virtue and good fenfc to 
iobferve. 

Another virtue, my dear Sophy, nearly 

j|{ a-kin to the former, and which you ought 
.to cherifh .and cultivate with eqal care, is 
benevolence, or an univcrlal love and good- 
will to all your fellow-creatures without 

r .exception. For, however diftinguifhed by 

k country, climate, language, or complexion ; 

[ ^by difference of religion or politics ; by 

I :Wealth or poverty, or by any other eirciim- 
ftanccs ; we are all the children of the fame 
parent, we arc all members of the fame fa- 
mily, and therefore ftiould treat one another 

f with the tender affedion of brothers and 
fillers. The black African, the tawny A- . 
merican, and the white European, are 
equally entitled to our good wiflies and 
friendly affiftance. ^Tis of no confequence 
where they were born, what language they . 

r fpeak, or vdiat religion they pro fefs ; whe- 
-ther they ^r^ high or low, rich or poor : 
'tis enough that they are human creatures ; 

I that alone gives them' a claim to our bene- 
volence and good-will. 

Nothing, indeed, is more abfurd, than 
that narrow and felfifli prejudice, which 
ivould confiae our benevolence within the 
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circle of our own acquaintance,- our owa 
country, our own religion, or within any" 
other limits than thofe of the human kindj 
and yet, abfurd as this prejudice is, there 
are few but what ard tinftured with it in a 
greater or lefs degree* The men flatter u5 
into an opinion, that the Britifh ladies art 
the fincfl women in the world.; andwe^ ia 
return, pay them the compliment of beinjl 
the bravefl men in the univcrfe ; and, infeftj 
•I believe they are: but furely this can bcnoj 
reafon for defpifing, and much lefs for bat- 
ing, the natives of other countries: to da 
fo »s always a fign of a low, illiberal, and 
ungenerous mind. 

The principal thing that divides the world 
-into ih many fefts and parties, and is the 
caufe of fo much difcord and diflention, is 
a difference of opinion in point of politics 
and religion. Of the latter of thefe I may 
poflibly give you my fentiments on feme 
other OQcalion : and with regard to the for- 
mer, I {liall only obferve, that it is a fubjed 
entirely above your fphere^ I would not 
willingly refignany of the privileges thati 
properly belong to our fex; but, I hope, ll 
fhall have all the fenfible part of it on myj 
fide, when I affirm, that the conduft and 
management of ftate affairs is a thing with 
which we have no concern. Perhaps om* 
natural abilities are not equal tofuchanj 
arduous talk: at any rate, our education, 
as it is now conduced, is too flight and iVl 
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perficial to render us competent judges of 
tliefe matters ; and I have always thought 
it as ridiculous for a woman to putherfelfin 
a paffion about political dilpute/, as it 
jurould be for a man to fpend his time in 
liaranguing upon the colour of a filk, or 
the water of a diamond. The latter would 
Xurely incur the imputation of an empty 
fbp ; and the former, with equal jufticey. 
^vould deferve the charaftcr of an imperti- 
nent trifler. 

Befides, my ddar, our paflion& arc much 
more keen and' violent thto thofe of the 
other fex, or, which is the fame thing, we 
arc lefs capable to check and reftrain them ; 
and hence it is, that, when wc unhappily 
engage in political contefls, we never fail, 
by our intemperate heat, to blow up the 
moft trifling difputes into open v/ar and 
hoftility. On the contrary, it is our duty 
to be the peace-makers, and not the incen- 
diaries of the world. 

Leaving it, therefore, .to the men to con-» 
tend and dilpute about politics as much as 
they pleafe, I fhall endeavour to ftiew you 
the abfurd and ridiculous nature of thofo- 
little feuds and animofities, that prevail* 
among our fex, and interrupt the cxercifc 
of univcrfal love and benevolence, if any 
young lady outfhines yqu at a ball oralTem- 
bly ; if {he is more richly and elegantjy 
dreffedj if flie has .a gre^at number of ad- 
Linirers ; if flie is mrtre rcfpcftcd for her fi»* 
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periorfenfe, wit, learning, and politenefs: 
in a word, if fhe excels you in any one 
particular, 'tis odds but you prefently begini 
to regard lier with a jealous eye, and to 
entertain a fecret wifh that fhe were left 
happy and accomplinicd. And yet nothing 
can be more unreafonable ; for were ftie 
lefs happy and accompliftied than llie is, 
that would not render you. more happy and 
accompiiflied than you are: the diminutionr 
ef hermerit would be no addition t» yours-- 
If fhe eclipfts you in all public places, it 
muft be by the force of fome fuperior qua? 
» litics, which, if attain ablCy, you fhould en- 
deavour io acquire, and for which, if they 
are not, you fhould not envy her. If her 
. drefs. is more rich and eoflly than yours,, 
perhaps her rank too is higher, zr/fd heribr- 
tune larger, in which cafe, inflead of en- 
vying, you fhould rather commend ber, for 
wearing a drefs fuitable to her flatilon ;* but 
if fhe drefTes above her rank and fortune, 
fhe is more to be pitied for her ridiculous 
fclly, than to be envied for her imaginary 
liappinefs,' If (he is, more admired and 
courted than you, 'tis very likely fhe de- 
ferves it : but fuppofe fhe does not, . who is 
to blame? not Ihe furely, but her admirers. 
If fhe is more rcfpcfted for her fuperior 
fenfe, wit, learning, and politenefs ; then 1 
her charaftcr becomes a proper- objefl:, 1 
not of your envy, but amb^tian. '* 

The ^envious perfoja would reduce others J 
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to a level with herfelf, by leflening their 
merit, without en creafing her own : the am- 
bitious perfon endeavours to raife herfelf 
- to an equality with others, by encreafing 
her own merit without diminifhing theirs. 
*'' 'Tis true, fenfe and wit are the gift of na- 
ture, and cannot be acquired ; but learning^ 
and politenefs may : and therefore, while 
you are inferior to her in thefe, or in any 
other virtuous and genteel accomplifliment, 
. I would not have you to reftfatisfied or con- 
f tented, but, on the contrary, would advile 
you to exert your utmoft abilities in order 
to obtain them, and render yourfelf as ac*- 
complilhed as her. 
' In ftiort, my dear, cnvy;^ in whatever light 
it is confidered, is a moft unreafonable paC- 
fion. Nor is it more unreafonable than it 
is foolifh and impious ; for it naturally tends 
to encreafe our own niifery, without im- 
pairing the happinefs of others, and is, at 
the fame time, a tacit condemnation of the 
conduft of the Almighty, who is the author, 
of all tlie happinefs which hi| creatures^ 
; enjoy. 

\ After all, my dear, were this malevolent 
: Ipirit confined to our own breafts, and left 
j to ferment and rankle there, we Ihould be 
[ lefs criininal, if not lefsmiferablcV But the 
I misfortune is, that it frequently, and indeed 
r almon: always, breaks out int^openfcandal,. 
I calumny, and detraftion. When once we 
!• wifii a perfon ili, we foon begin to think U.% 
I A;i. 
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of her too; and from thinking ill of any- 
one, 'tis a very natural and eafy tranfition 
to (peak ill of her likewife ; and thus a door 
is opened for all the virulencie of flandery 
obloquy, and defamation. From this vice,, 
you know, I have endeavoured to difluade 
you in a former letter. At prefent, I iliall 
only obfcrve, that to fpeak ill of others is as^ 
imprudent as it is odious ; not only as itu 
\viH provoke them to repay us in our own: 
coin, but alfo as it is a flirewd fijn of our 
being guilty of the very fame crimes, which 
wc lay to their charge. I have feen one 
lady declaim againT: proud people with ib 
much veliemence and acrimony, that, at- 
Icnrth, all who heard her were fully fatis- 
fed thatfheherfelf muft bcone of the num- 
ber ; and I have known another iiiVeigh fa ' 
bitterly againft immodcft women, as to con- 
vince all the ignorant part of the company ^ 
tliat fhe was extremely virtuous, and all \ 
the fenfiblc part of it^ that fhe was quite the M 
reverfe* - j 

Before I conclude, my dear, let me re- ; 
tommend to you tiie fludy and praftice o£ 
politenefs or good manners, which hath 
f'lch an immecliate de])Ci. dance upon good- 
n:.t'irey that it is no otixr than tnat virtue 
reHuced into an art.. Lut thouj.h it be an 
art, yet perhaps it is impo ''ble to lay down 
any Sxt and invaria >le rules for the attain- 
xmnt of it. For, if >t conliit, as it certainly 
docs, iii pkaliag;, tho^c wUu wlioai we coj** 
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f verfr, and if the only way to plcafe people 
I be to gratify their particular humours, and 
L if the luiDiours of mankind be as difterent zs ' 
\ their faces, then it fliould feem to follow, 
; that the rules of good-breeding muft be as 
many and as various as the complexions of 
-nien, which are generally allowed to be in- 
finite. The truth is, no perfon can be well 
bred, without an equal fiiarc of good-fenfe 
and good-nature: good-ienfe to difUnguifh 
the various tempers of mankind ; ^ind good- 
nature, bv which we are prompted to ac-' 
commodate ourfelves to thefe ten pers, as 
fir as the precepts of virtiic will permit- 
Without thele two quulLlcations, -a lady 
^ may be form.nl, ceremonious, prccife, or * 
v/hat you v/ill, but flie can never be truly 
polite : and flie who ihould treat the old and 
the young, the rich and the poor, the 
' fprightly and the grave, the referved and 
the franlc, with the fame infipid uniformity 
of behaviour, would have no more title to 
the charafier of a polite lady, than the fliff- 
walking dancing-mafter has to that of the 
fine gentleman. 

Some people expeft to be ufed with a 
great deal of forra and ceremony, and to 
, thofe you flioiild fliew it: others bate every 
■ thiflg that has the lead appearance of for- 
mality or ftiiTnefs, and upon thefo y cu {l)ould 
I never obtrude it : to be extremely cere- 
' m'onious to them, is in eficd, to be ex- 
^ tr^mely unpolite. The g^reat iecret feems 

i 
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to be, to preferve a conftant difpofition to 
make all about you hippy, and then truft 
to the immediate fa^geftions of your own 
prudence for the mo I effeftual method of 
doing It ; for, fliould you even miftake with 
regard to the means, yet, where the inten- 
tion is evident, you will, in fbme meafure, ob- 
tain yoar end : you will pafs, if not for a very- 
polite, at lead for a very good-natured lady. 
But, my dear, as 1 have already men- 
tioned fonie of tlie principal rules of po- 
litenefs in my letter on converfation, and 
in feveral others, and as it is an art which 
may be better learned by praftice than pre- 
cept, I would have you to regulate your 
^'conduft, in this refpe<3:, by the example 
of your aunt, wl\p indeed is one of the 
moft polite and well-bred ladies I ever 
knew ; and if you carefully obferve and 
faithfully imitate her manner, you will, in 
time, become fo likewifc : which that you 
may, is the fincere wifh of, 
My dear Sophy, 

Your afFediionate mother, 

Portia. 
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MY DEAR SOPHY, 



.S this will probably be the laft letter I 
fliall have an opportunity of writing you for 
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fome time, I fliall employ it in giving you 
■ a few direftions concerning tliat moft im- 
k portant of all fubjefts, I mean the fubjeft 
h of religion* 

Religion, my dear, confifts in a full con- 
viftion and firm belief of the being, per- 
fections, and providence of God, and in the 
faithful and confcientious difcharge of all 
the duties he hath enjoined us. The ar- 
guments of the being of a deity, are too 
many and various to come within the com- 
pafs of a letter ; and befides, to treat them 
with proper accuracy and judgment, is a 
tafk, for which, I confefs, I am, by no 
. means, qualified- But in order to fupply 
what I have neither time nor abilities to per- 
form, I would have you to read fome of the 
beft books on that fubjeft, fuch as Renelon 
on the Exiflence, Clarke on the x\ttributes, 
and Sherlock on the Providence of <j!od. 

With regard to the duties of religion and 
morality, they are fb plain and obvious, as 
to be eafily underflood by any perfon of an 
ordinary capacity, and fb juft and rcafon- 
a|?le, as to approve themfelves to every un- 
prejudiced and impartial mind. Thefeyou 
will find clearly explained, and flrongly irt- 
culcated, in the fermons of Barrow, Tillot- 
fon. Seed, Hoadly, Sherlock, and feyeral 
others. For the evidences of Chi4ftisnity, 
Wilkins, Butler, Locke, and Addifoiiy will 
furnifli you with anfwerable proofs. All 
thefe books, however, I have recommended 
A a 3 . 
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to your pcrufal, not with a view to fuper-» 
cede the neceffity of ftudying, but, on the 
contrary, to enable you the better to under- 
ftand the holy fcriptures, the only infallible 
rule of our faith and manners, and of which 
you ought to read a part every day. 

As you had the happincfs to be born a 
member of the church of England, I would 
have you ftcadily to adhere to it through 
the whole couric of your life, and punc- 
tually to obferve all its forms and ceremo- 
nies ; which yet are of no further avail, 
than as they tend to infpire you with an ar- 
dent love to God, and an univerfal bene- 
volence and good-will to all your fellow- 
creatures. Whilft, therefore, youprofeiS 
yourfelf a member of the Englifh church, 
let me entreat you to entertain a good opi- 
nion of, and to cheri(h a friendly difpofition 
towards all thof e, who may happen to differ 
fi'om you in their religious fentiments. 

The Chriftiaa church is unhappily divi- 
ded into a variety of different feflis, the 
zealots of which treat one another with fuch 
an implacable fpirit of rcfentment, as is di- 
reftly oppofite to the true genius of Chris- 
tianity ; while they endeavour to convince 
the wprld that they are more religious than 
their neighbours, they plainly fhow them- 
felvesto have no religion at all. Which 
of alVthefe different fed? comes neareft to 
^he truth I will not take upon me to deter- 
mine; but thus much, I think, Imay ven- 
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tare to affirm, that good people of every 
led: will be faved, and that the wicked of 
every feft will be condemned. 

In that great and awful day, when you 
fliall be fummoned before the impartial 
judge of the univerfe, to give an account 
of your behaviour, the queftion will not be, 
to what feft you belonged, or under what 
.form of church government you lived ; but 
only how far you have afted up to the true 
ipirit of Chriftianity, in loving the Lord 
your God with all your heart, your foul and 
mind, and your neighbour as yourfelf, and 
in performing all the duties of a good, pi- 
ous, and virtuous life. Such a condud:, 
and fuch only, can qualify you for an ad- 
miffion into thofe heavenly manfions, where 
love and charity, joy and gladnefs, perpe- 
tually reign ; and that, after a long and 
happy life, you may be received into thefc 
blifsfiil regions, is thcfincere wifhandear- 
neft prayer of, . ^ 

My dear Sophy, 

Your fond andaffeftionatc mother, 

Portia. 
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By MATHEW CAREY, 
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Laws of the United States, 

Fr»m the commencement of the federal government, 
W^^thc end of the laft feflion of congrefs, vrhick 
^^1^ terminated March 3 , • 1 7 9 7« 

In three VOL0ME8. 

Price — tvs. dollars. 

THIS EDITION, publifhed under an order of the 
congrefe of the United States, ha^ many peculiar 
advantages. In the former ones, each volume had a 
feparate index, which rendered the reference in all cafes, 
difficult and troulslefome, and in many almoft impoHible* 
The indexes were, moreover, very injudicioufly com- 
piled. On the contrary, in the pHefent edition, there si 
one copious, luminous index, compiled by Zephaniah 
Swift, efq. referring^ to all the volumes, and comprifinff 
in tfclf a complete digeft of all the laws of the United 
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Handfomely bound and lettered, with rolled gilt edgM, 
Eiv9 V9lumes in three — Price three d§lUrs »nly : 

CAMILLA; 

OR A PICTURE OF TOUTH. 
By the celebrated Authorefs of " Evelina" and « Cecilia." 

C^ Although the reputation of this work is already 
futficicntly eftablifhed, it may not be improper for 
the Editor to mention, that the Queen of England after 
having perufcd this inimitable performance, prefented 
mrs. D'Arblav (late mifs Burnev,) with a thoufand 
ppmids fterling, as a teiliraony of her approbation of the 
produdiion. 

In confequcnce of the chafte morality, the elegant 
di<51;ion, and interelling view of life and manners, deli- 
neated and exhibited in Camilla, it has been defervedly 
introduced into all the eminent boarding-fchools in Great 
Britain. And an additional proof of the fuperior merit 
of this novel, over all others, is, that it has, in a few 
months, run through feveral editions in Europe, three in 
America, h.;s been tranflated in*o French, and is now 
read with avidity and defight, ia the literary and polite 
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THE AMaJlICAN GAZETTESJ 
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du6lioiis, comiuercc, manufadures, cuiiofities, &c of 
the feveral countries, and of their important civil 
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and dillacccs, from noted places of the cities,^ towns» 
and villages; 

With a. particular defcription ©f 
tHE GEORGIA fTESTEEN TERRITORT. 

The whole comprifing upwards of f(^ven thoufaiid dliliaA 

articles, 

C«llc<9:ed and compiled from the heft authorities, 

And arranged with great care, by, and under the 

dircAion of, 

JEDIDIAH MORSE, D. D 

Author of the American Univcrful Geocrraphy — fi I'ow 
of the American Academy of arf^ and fcienccR— aud 
member of the Maffachufetts HIilori al Society. 
Jlluflrattd xtiithfcvtn new and neat ma^Sf 
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CP THE 
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BLACK PENITENTS^ 

A ROMANCE. 

By Akm Radcliffe, author of the Romance of the 
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ffe^ 'Curafd in chuds of tnyjlery anijilentt,^ 
S roods o^er his p ^ons, kodies them in dseds^ 
And J ends them f I th on ivings 9f fate t§ otien's 
Like the invr/ibU •will that guides us^ ^ 

tJnheardf unknoxvfiy unjeartbahlei 

'Tp'HE above vrerif of the celc!>rate<f mrs RadcliJfe, fs^ 
X not inferior to any of her fomicr production a, 
whether wc confider it with refpeA to the variety of the 
incidents, «r the rtchnef* ©f the fcencry. AhhuiTgh a 
romance, the incidents are prohable, interefting, rikJ- 
many of them affedmg The fcenery is in the kingdom 
of Naples, a country abounding in fit fubjeds for the 
poet and painter; her defcript ions arecorfequently beau- 
*iful, flriking, and natural — Spjaking of the iitcrnryr 
abi itics ©f mrs. Radchffc, generally, the Critical Re* 
▼Icwcrs hdTC given the following outlines of ' t r charaAer 
as a writer : — " I'.ldboratc accuracy, juft difcriraination, 
•* the mcft aci'te ferlirg, and, v^'hat is no mean praife, 
* the ^appif ft 'eleiftion of wotc's luid fignificant epithet* 
^ arf h':s" — The charader of her pen, for a peculiar 
felicity iii he defcript ton of objeds ©f fancy, has bee». 
ai-kaovkledgcd by univerfal luftiajrc. 
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